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INTRODUCTION. 


r  I  THOUGH  introductions  have  long  since  come  to  be  re- 
garded as  impertinences,  and  prefaces  abandoned  as 
mmecessaiy,  I  feel  that  some  sort  of  general  statement'  is  due 
from  me,  when  offering  to  the  public  a  work  of  such  a  dis- 
tinctly two-fold  character  as  this,  in  one  volume. 

The  time  has  come,  which  has  been  so  loug  looked  for,  when 
this  ooiinby,  prosperous,  and  developing  beyond  all  precedent, 
has  sought  in  art  the  enjoyment  and  refinement  which  trade 
and  commerce  alone  cannot  give.  The  movement  in  favor  of 
art  education  in  Massachusetts  is  distinctly  traceable  to  the 
influence  of  a  few  men,  who,  from  European  experience,  saw 
that  their  country  and  State  were  behind  the  times  in  the  pro- 
motion of  art;  that  this  materially  affected  the  commercial 
prosperity  of  the  nation,  and  its  character  as  an  educated  peo- 
ple; whilst  the  natural  progress  of  manufactures,  and  the 
accumulation  of  wealth  by  the  people,  required  increased  skill 
in  the  workmen,  and  the  varied  opportunities  of  art  education 
generally.  The  effect  of  delaying  practical  movements  to 
insure  instruction  in  art  for  so  long  a  time  has  been,  that,  now 


\ 
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it  is  being  taken  up,  the  demand  for  information  concerning 
all  phases  of  the  subject  is  great  and  continuous.  In  the  first 
section  of  this  work,  I  have  endeavored  to  give  such  practical 
information  about  schools  of  art  and  art  teaching  as  I  have 
learnt  by  experience  is  now  required.  In  the  second  part,  on 
the  more  general  question  of  industrial  art  education,  I  have 
tried  to  enunciate  general  principles,  which,  when  made  pos- 
sible by  the  development  of  art  skill,  may  control  the  motive 
or  character  of  the  manuf^tures  of  the  country.  Public 
opinion  directs  the  workshop;  and  it  is  to  that  I  have 
appealed :  the  unskilled  workman  seeks  skill  in  art  schools ; 
and  I  have  aimed  to  make  them  practicable,  and  adapted  to 
the  wants  and  circumstances  of  this  country. 

I  have  to  acknowledge  the  help  received  from  the  pages 
of  ^'The  London  Builder''  and  Mr.  Eastlake's  book  on 
''  Household  Taste  "  in  the  matter  of  illustrations,  and  hope 
at  some  future  time  to  increase  their  number,  so  that  every 
distinct  branch  of  industrial  art  may  be  represented. 

CiTT  PoDiT,  Boerov,  Angust,  1872. 
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CHAPTER  L 

GENERAL   REVIEW. 

THE  subject  of  Art  Education  has,  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  become  a  question  of  some 
importance, — both  because  its  neglect,  or  imperfect  real- 
ization, previously  had  allowed  valuable  human  faculties 
to  remain  undeveloped,  whilst  the  improvement  of  gen- 
eral education  produced  a  consciousness  of  the  defi- 
ciency ;  and  because  the  fruitf ulness  of  modem  discov- 
eries in  science,  by  which  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of 
the  human  race  have  been  advanced,  has  drawn  attention 
to  the  possibility  of  deriving  corresponding  benefits  from 
its  sister  subject,  Art.  Education  of  the  past  is  open  to 
the  charge  of  having  concerned  itself  very  much  about 
what  men  in  distant  ages,  and  with  limited  perceptions, 
have  said  and  written  and  done  with  reference  to  the 
earth  they  inhabited,  the  beliefs  they  lield,  and  the 
passing  circumstances  which  surrounded  them ;  and  to 
have  concerned  itself  very  little  with  unfolding  to  liv- 
ing men  the  practical  value  of  physical  laws  which 
affect  them  day  by  day,  or  endeavored  to  open  up  the 
capabilities  we  have  for  "  conquering  the  earth,  and  sub- 
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duing  it ; "  to  have  accepted  as  an  all-important  mission 
the  display  of  the  literature,  or  explanation  of  the  pre- 
cise theological  dogmas  or  political  creeds,  of  eminently 
respectable  persons  who  arrayed  themselves  in  togas, 
wore  sandals,  and  believed  in  mythological  creations 
called  gods,  and  that  the  sun  moved  round  the  earth 
every  four  and  twenty  hours ;  whilst  it  might  have  been 
more  profitably  engaged  in  furnishing  means  for  dis- 
covering the  application  of  natural  laws,  by  which  liv- 
ing men  might  live  acceptably,  tearing  from  their  minds 
the  fables  and  puerilities  that  kept  them  under  mental 
subjection,  and  which  limited  their  intellectual  and  moral 
growth,  as  well  as  their  conquest  and  subjection  of  the 
earth  and  its  hidden  forces.  What  may  be  described  as 
practical  education,  which  fits  a  man  to  be  self-possessed 
and  master  of  the  situation  twelve  working  hours  of 
the  twenty-four  that  he  lives  each  day,  has,  to  state  it 
moderately,  not  been  the  prime  object  in  universities  or 
schools  in  their  production  of  working-men,  of  all  ranks ; 
so  that,  whilst  the  pious  bequests  and  patriotic  endow- 
ments of  centuries  have  been  used  educationally  to  pro- 
duce generations,  and  thousands  of  men  who  have  "  sung 
the  same  sad  song  "  as  their  predecessors,  it  is  to  others, 
outside  the  universities,  who  have  been  brought  vio- 
lently into  contact  with  ever-present  necessities,  that  we 
owe  most  of  the  advantages  of  existence  in  this  century, 
and  many  of  its  most  cherished  privileges. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  express  one  word  of  disrespect 
towards  any  branch  of  intellectual  education :  it  would 
be  a  misrepresentation  of  the  love  I  bear  to  every  kind 
of  mental  culture  if  that  impression  were  conveyed 
by  my  words ;  but  looking  back  at  the  world's  history 
for  many  centuries,  during  which  time  polite  literature 
in  the  dead  languages,  heathen  mythology,  and  polemical 
theology  have  held  undisputed  educational  possession 
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of  the  mental  field,  I  cannot  but  be  impressed  by  the 
fact,  that  they  have,  as  schoolboys  would  express  it,  had 
a  very  considerably  long  innings,  and  made  a  poor  score : 
and,  if  we  look  to  what  has  been  accomplished  by  men 
who  have  not  benefited  by  that  kind  of  education,  still 
more  if  we  consider  what  has  been  the  result  of  modem 
scientific  education,  in  many  a  field  both  intellectual 
and  social,  we  must  acknowledge,  that  in  a  very  short 
innings  there  has  been  registered  a  winning  score,  in  a 
contest  wherein  human  liberty  and  happiness  have  been 
the  victors,  —  a  liberty  which  we  possess  because  of  our 
dehverance  from,  ignorance  of  some  of  God's  laws,  and  a 
happiness  which  arises  from  their  more  perfected  knowl- 
edge. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  now,  when 
the  majority  of  human  beings  in  countries  where  so 
marked  a  progress  has  occurred  are  to  be  educated,  and 
that  they  are  to  be  educated  for  the  practical  business 
of  life  rather  than  its  contemplation,  instruction  should 
at  least  include  subjects  which  have  reference  to  the 
arts  of  daily  life,  and  the  occupations  of  a  vast  majority 
of  the  people.  It  is  undoubtedly  right  that  the  mind 
should  be  cultivated,  and  that  the  intellectual  faculties, 
developed  by  study  of  the  wisdom  of  past  ages,  be  en- 
abled to  profit  by  experience,  and  grasp  the  spiritual 
laws  which  govern  us ;  but  it  cannot  be  wrong,  so  long 
as  our  physical  frames  vitally  connect  us  with  the  earth 
we  are  upon,  that  our  bodies  should,  by  training,  be 
made  the  ready  servants  of  our  minds,  and  be  enabled 
to  express  completely,  without  interception  or  distortion, 
the  ideas  or  conceptions  we  mentally  create.  Education 
is  not  the  acciunulation  of  facts  and  formulee,  as  dry 
goods  are  stored  in  a  warehouse,  any  more  than  the 
Church  is  composed  of  the  conveniently-arranged  heaps 
of   stones    in  which    men  worship  their  Creator:   it 
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i3  the  clothing  of  men's  minds  with  a  shield  from  igno 
ranee,  whilst  full  play  is  allowed  for  the  exercise  of  their 
trained  wills ;  and  it  is  the  training  of  those  wills  to  do 
what  the  trained  mind  and  the  skilful  hand  shall  find  to 
do,  and  do  it  with  all  their  mighty — might  being  power 
of  knowledge  and  power  of  execution,  expressed  in  one 
strong  word, — that  constitutes  a  real  and  practical  educa- 
tion, in  which  the  known  and  the  possible  unite  to  form 
the  practically-educated  man.  A  passage  from  an  ad- 
dress by  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair  embodies  in  an  example  a 
fair  representation  of  the  value  of  the  two  kinds  of 
education :  — 

"  The  German  States,  towards  the  end  of  the  last 
century  and  the  first  part  of  the  present  one,  fully  per- 
ceived the  necessity  of  educating  their  population ;  and 
schools  were  liberally  spread  over  the  country,  both  for 
the  poor  and  for  the  middle  classes.  Classical  educa- 
tion, which  operates  on  the  truth  that  man's  moral 
nature  is  always  the  same,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
human  passions  may  be  governed  by  a  knowledge  of 
past  experience,  was  made  the  groundwork  upon  which 
the  German  schools  were  taught.  The  schools  suc- 
ceeded admirably ;  and  their  pupils  were  worthy  of  the 
excellent  instruction  they  received.  But,  after  being 
educated,  they  naturally  looked  for  employment  in  the 
direction  of  their  education.  They  said  to  the  Govern- 
ment which  had  established  those  schools,  'You  have 
taught  us  how  to  understand  the  nature  of  our  fellow- 
men  by  the  experience  of  the  past ;  we  can  now  aid  you 
to  govern  them :  give  us  employment.'  It  was  in  vain 
for  Government  to  say, '  We  have  given  you  a  good  edu- 
cation :  go  and  work  for  yourselves.'  The  natural  answer 
was,  '  The  sort  of  education  you  have  given  does  not  at 
all  adapt  us  for  an  industrial  life.  We  know  much 
about  history,  logic,  and  philosophy,  but  nothing  about 
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manufactures  and  commerce/  Accordingly,  the  Govern- 
ment had  gradually  to  enlarge  their  bureau  for  the  re- 
ception of  their  well-educated  men,  until,  finally,  one  in 
sixty  of  the  population  entered  into  State  employment." 
At  that  time  Germany,  though  a  classically-educated 
country,  was  neither  rich  nor  strong.  "  Then  the  Trade 
or  Industrial  Schools  were  opened,  which,  giving  an 
education  in  the  direction  of  production,  drew  off  men's 
minds  from  looking  to  the  State  as  the  only  source  of 
respectable  employment ;  relieving  the  old  pressure, 
whUe  it  increased  the  resources  of  the  country." 

Germany,  which  is  now  half  a  century  ahead  of  other 
European  countries  in  schools  of  practical  industry,  is 
the  acknowledged  leader  in  many  other  ways,  and  may 
be  quoted  as  an  example  of  modem  industrial  education 
affecting  the  circumstances  and  character  of  a  whole 
people.  A  nation  of  dreamers  has  been  transformed 
into  the  most  intensely-practical  workers,  who  enter 
every  vocation  with  knowledge,  and  pursue  it  with  suc- 
cess. 

Now,  I  do  not  wish  to  attempt  to  prove  too  much,  nor  i. 
to  &11  into  the  error  of  the  advocates  of  classical  educa- 
tion simply,  by  asserting  that  industrial  education  is  all- 
sufficient.  My  plea  is,  that  a  mistake  has  been  made  by 
ignoring  it,  and  is  still  being  made  by  those  who  regard 
it  as  of  less  importance  than  classical  education ;  and  I  Ir 
say,  that  the  evidence  of  the  last  fifty  years  goes  to 
show,  that,  of  the  two,  technical  or  industrial  education, 
carried  on  in  the  laboratory,  studio,  and  workshop,  has 
been  the  most  fruitful  in  its  influence  and  effects  on  the 
happiness  of  mankind. 

What  I  have  advocated  has,  with  remarkable  fore-  \i 
sight,  long  since  been  anticipated  by  the  keen,  practical 
instincts  of  the  men  of  Massachusetts ;  and  in  the  Bos- 
ton Technological  Institute,  now  in  the  full  career  of  its 
1* 
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beneficent  operations,  the  State  possesses  an  invaluable 
agency  for  the  development  of  industrial  education ; 
whilst  its  existence  is  the  most  complete  evidence  that 
could  be  given  of  belief  in  the  value  attached  to  such 
agencies.  What  is  here  being  done  for  science,  cover- 
ing half  the  ground  of  the  subject,  I  want  to  see  done 
for  art  also,  that  the  whole  field  of  the  industrial  arts 
pertaining  to  our  daily  lives  may  be  thoroughly  culti- 
vated. Science  has  attracted  to  its  enticing  embraces 
the  brilliant  master  minds  of  this  practical  age,  who 
have,  by  the  greatness  and  the  fruitfulness  of  their  dis- 
coveries, placed  the  claims  of  their  mistress  beyond  the 
needs  of  advocacy.  Scientific  education,  though  yet  in 
its  infancy,  has  had  such  excellent  nurses,  being  in 
itself  a  precocious  child,  that  it  can  now  run  alone 
without  the  aid  of  sponsors  or  guardians. 
^  The  same  can  hardly  be  said  for  art  education.  It 
is  only  very  recently,  that,  driven  by  necessity,  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking race  has  recognized  in  art  education  any 
practical  value  at  all ;  and  at  the  present  time  men  who 
regard  all  art  as  a  plaything  are  unhappily  not  yet  to  be 
classed  with  the  dodo,  the  fish-lizards  of  the  mud 
period,  and  other  extinct  animals. 

It  has  been  this  senseless  estimate  of  art  which, 
ignoring  its  capabilities  for  ministering  to  the  highest 
requirements  and  capacities  of  men,  and  looking  upon 
it  as  an  exceptional  characteristic  of  a  few  eccentric 
persons, — this  false  judgment  has  alone  been  responsible 
for  the  absence  of  opportunities  for  its  development 
into  usefulness,  and  its  elevation  into  the  position  of  an 
element  in  all .  education.  Men's  capacities  lie  buried 
within  them,  like  precious  stones  in  the  mine,  or  min- 
erals on  the  hillside ;  to  discover  which  we  must  search 
long  in  many  places,  or  dig  deeply  over  the  whole  field, 
if  we  are  to  find  what  there  is  beneath  the  surface. 
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Unless  moie  than  one  trial  be  made  to  discover  the  ^ 
hidden  treasure,  it  may  lie  forever  useless  to  those  who 
most  need  it,  and  are  its  unconscious  possessors.  The 
iron  ore  and  the  coal  lying  uselessly  beneath  the  earth 
require  first  to  be  found,  and  their  value  tested ;  and 
then  comes  a  Newcastle  pitman,  with  a  mine  of  natural 
science  yet  undiscovered  within  him,  who  combines  the 
properties  and  capacities  of  these  two  materials  into 
the  locomotive  engine,  —  an  instrument  of  civilization 
which  has  done  more  for  every  person  in  this  century 
than  any  one  other  material  agency  for  human  happi- 
ness. 

(  The  stupid  boy  at  school,  to  whom  tenses  and  cases 
are  an  abomination,  and  who  finally,  given  up  by  his 
teachers,  is  turned  adrift  on  the  world  as  a  loutj  may 
be  compared  to  a  waste  field  showing  evidences  of 
unskilful  trials  to  find  iron  or  silver  ore,  ending  in  blind 
mines  and  abandoned  workings.  /  It  might  have  been, 
that,  had  a  wider  range  been  taKcn,  the  mine  would 
have  been  discovered ;  the  boy  would  have  found  the 
work  his  hands  had  to  do  in  the  world,  and  been 
strengthened  to  accomplish  it;  the  vein  would  have 
been  hit,  the  well  tapped ;  but,  unfound,  he  has  to  grope 
his  dispirited  way  through  the  world,  leading  a  valueless 
life,  or  stumbling  late  in  life,  if  ever,  by  what  we  will 
term  a  providential  accident,  into  his  natural  vocation^^ 
Tin  broadening  the  basis  of  education  by  the  addition  of 
the  elements  of  science  and  art  to  the  subjects  of  in- 
struction in  schools,  we  give  opportunities  not  yet 
obtainable  for  reaching  the  faculties  of  peculiarly-con- 
stituted nlinds,  and  place  within  the  reach  of  all  the 
first  steps  of  many  useful  careers ;  and  thus  we  guard 
against  a  waste  of  human  power,  and  a  misdirection  of 
human  life,  and  at  the  same  time  pave  the  way  for 
greater  intelligence  and  refinement  generally.  ]  A  child 
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who  cannot  draw  the  forms  of  objects  which  his  eye 
sees,  as  readily  as  he  can  write  or  repeat  the  words  his 
ear  hears,  is  only  half  educated ;  for  only  half  his  natural 
powers  have  been  educed,  or  brought  out.  ^  A  child 
who  is  brought  up  ignorant  of  physical  lawi/  and  the 
elements  of  scientific  knowledge  has  to  buy  his  experi- 
ence at  a  costly  rate  in  all  his  after  life,  often  at  the 
price  of  life  itself. 

There  is  one  difference  between  the  claims  of  science 
and  art  to  a  recognition  in  general  elementary  educa- 
tion, which  is,  that,  though  a  certain  advance  must  have 
been  made  on  the  other  subjects  of  education  before  the 
child  is  capable  of  receiving  scientific  axioms,  in  art, 
whose  first  exercises  are  in  imitation  only,  the  child 
cannot  begin  too  young ;  because  the  reasoning  powers 
are  not  brought  into  play  so  much  as  the  purely  sensual, 
—  the  sense  of  vision  and  the  sense  of  touch.  It  is  a 
matter  of  question  in  my  mind,  whether  drawing  ought 
not  to  precede  writing  in  education,  as  a  more  natural 
and  simpler  style  of  writing,  less  complicated,  and 
emplojring  less  of  the  reasoning  powers  than  the  prac- 
tice of  making  arbitrary  signs,  which  conventionally 
represent  thoughts,  and  often  thoughts  the  child  never 
had,  and  would  not  believe  if  they  occurred  to  him  and 
he  understood  them,  such  as  ^^  Correction  is  good  for 
the  unruly."  Writing  is,  in  fact,  only  drawing  from 
memory ;  and  the  page  I  am  now  covering,  if  you  will 
aUow  me  to  meditate,  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a 
drawing  from  memory  of  signs  which  visibly  imitate 
the  thoughts  passing  through  my  mind. 
^  A  convention  of  schoolmasters  in  London,  who  had 
made  instruction  in  drawing  general  in  their  schools  for 
a  year,  as  an  experiment,  passed  this  resolution :  ^*  That 
half  of  the  time  previously  given  to  writing  had  been 
given  to  drawing,  with  the  result,  that  the  writing  had 
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been  better,  and  the  power  of  drawing  was  a  clear 
gain."  That  was  in  about  the  year  1852,  since  which 
time  very  little  has  been  said  in  that  country  of  the 
difficulties  in  teaching  children  to  draw.  It  was  demon- 
strated by  fair  experiment,  that  about  a  hundred  per  cent 
of  school  children  could  be  taught  to  draw  well,  and  that 
demonstration  shattered  the  ancient  notion  of  genius 
monopolizing  art  powers.)  Indeed,  not  only  is  this  true 
of  children,  but  experience  in  the  city  of  Boston  shows 
that  adults  of  nearly  all  ages  can  be  taught  also ;  the 
evening  classes  and  the  Normal  School  having  pupils 
varying  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  sixty,  who  are, 
without  an  exception,  steadily  acquiiing  skill  in  draw- 
ing. There  are  but  four  classes  of  human  beings  whom 
it  is  not  found  practicable  to  instruct  in  drawing.  They 
are  the  blind,  the  idiotic,  the  lunatic,  and  the  paralytic. 
Of  the  rest  of  mankind  and  womankind,  exactly  a  hun- 
dred per  cent  can  be  taught  to  draw.  The  only  real 
difficidty  in  teaching  drawing  to  adults  is  found  in  the 
settled  conviction  in  some  people's  minds,  that  they  are 
incapable  of  learning.  It  is  the  only  fatal  hinderance ; 
for,  until  that  is  removed,  little  progress  can  be  made. 
And  the  delusion  usually  occupies  a  well-fortified 
stronghold,  and  wiU  not  easily  surrender.]  I  have  often 
retreated  in  discomfiture  before  an  enemy  of  that  kind ; 
and  my  only  consolation  has  been  the  soliloquy  of  the 
henpecked  husband :  — 

^  If  she  says  she  witf,  she  uTtU,  you  may  depend  on't : 
If  she  says  she  toonV,  she  wofiCi ;  and  there's  an  end  on't." 

If  we  consider  the  place  of  drawing  in  general  edu- 
cation, it  may  be  said,  that,  commencing  with  the  child 
upon  first  entry  to  school  life,  it  should,  under  various 
developments,  suitable  to  change  of  age  and  increase 
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of  powers,  be  practised  through  the  whole  school  coursey 
The  ability  to  represent  the  forms  of  all  objects  with 
accuracy  and  readiness  must  inevitably  result  from  in- 
cluding drawing  in  the  education  of  every  child ;  and 
that  is  a  very  useful  power  to  all.  What  we  want  is, 
that  all  kinds  of  elementary  drawing  shall  be  taught  as 
a  language,  not  as  an  art,  and  be  used  as  an  instrument, 
not  as  a  plaything.  Drawing  treated  as  a  language  is  a 
criticism  made  by  ourselves  upon  our  own  knowledge,  in 
which  we  either  discover  the  depths  of  our  ignorance,  or 
express  intelligibly  the  knowledge  and  ideas  we  have. 
Especially  will  drawing  be  found  a  ready  handmaid  to 
scientific  study,  illustrating  its  axioms,  recording  its  phe- 
nomena, and  explaining  its  laws.  In  the  schoolroom, 
the  danger  is  strenuously  to  be  guarded  against  of 
allowing  drawing  to  be  practised  for  the  mere  purpose 
of  producing  pretty  things.  It  should  be  regarded  as  a 
servant,  or  vehicle,  to  assist  expression  in  the  study  of 
other  subjects^  as  it  is  in  geography,  by  means  of  map- 
drawing.  Thus,  I  would  not  teach  a  class  the  art  of 
flowernirawing  as  an  accomplishment,  but  give  it  lessons 
in  botany,  and  require  the  illustrations  to  be  drawn  to 
fix  the  principles  of  growth  on  the  memory.  By  that 
means  we  should  get  accurate  drawings,  and  the  botani- 
cal knowledge  would  be  an  additional  gain. 

In  teaching  drawing,  from  the  very  first,  objectless 
and  meaningless  forms  ought  to  be  avoided  as  copies ; 
for  they  make  no  appeal  to  other  knowledge  possessed 
by  the  pupil,  or  which  can  be  communicated.  Thus  it 
is  as  easy  to  give  a  class  information  about  the  historical 
details  of  architecture,  by  selecting  type-forms  of  the 
different  periods  as  drawing-copies,  as  to  give  mere 
exercises  in  drawing,  embodying  neither  history  nor 
architecture.  Fitting  subjects  of  study  in  drawing  and 
painting  may  be  thus  adapted  to  all  the  school  ages, 
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begimiing  with  the  lowest  class  in  the  primary  school 
and  ending  with  graduation  at  the  university :  during 
all  of  which  time  the  study  is  to  be  regarded  as  the 
means  to  an  end,  and  not  the  end  itself ;  the  end  being 
to  see,  to  know,  to  remember,  to  reproduce,  and  finally  ^ 
to  create :  in  other  words,  education.  The  time  spent  in 
practising  drawing  weeHy  need  be  no  longer,  and  should 
not  be  shorter,  than  that  given  to  other  elementary  sub- 
jects, such  as  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic ;  and  great 
economy  of  time  in  after  life  will  be  insured  by  the  pos- 
session of  a  means  of  expression  as  ready  as  the  tongue 
and  more  descriptive  than  the  pen. 

The  use  of  drawing  in  the  workshop  and  office  needs 
but  little  demonstration ;  seeing  that,  without  its  skilful 
practice,  many  trades  and  manufactures  and  several  pro- 
fessions cannot  get  on  at  aU.  And  when  we  come  to  the 
practical  business  of  every-day  life  in  the  shop,  factory, 
and  studio,  we  must  •  substitute  the  more  general  word 
of  art  education,  including  drawing,  painting,  model- 
ling, and  designing,  as  the  extent  of  art  instruction 
required. 

The  same  act  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Legislature  X 
which  made  elementary  drawing  a  compulsory  subject 
of  instruction  in  every  public  school  in  the  State,  so 
that  every  school-teacher  neglecting  or  refusing  to  teach 
it  to  the  best  of  his  or  her  ability  is  breaking  the  law,  or 
setting  it  at  defiance,  —  the  same  act  imposed  on  all  cities 
and  towns  which  had  a  population  of  above  ten  thou- 
sand, the  additional  duty  of  providing  free  instruction 
for  adults  in  evening  classes  in  the  subject  of  industrial 
drawing. 

This  industrial  drawing,  a  term  variously  interpreted, 
may  be  taken  to  include  instruction  in  such  branches  of 
drawing  as  will  make  all  those  engaged  in  industrial 
occupations  better  workmen,  through  the  improvement 
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of  their  knowledge,  and  elevation  of  their  taste ;  which 
instruction  has  not  been  furnished  them  at  school,  and 
cannot  be  obtained  in  the  workshop."  The  phrase  is 
well  chosen  and  comprehensive ;  indeed,  the  whole  act  is 
a  model  of  composition,  both  in  what  it  says  and  in  what 
it  does.  Two  words,  however,  require  to  be  added  to 
it ;  and  I  hope  will  be  added  at  some  future  time,  —  the 
words  "and  modelling"  after  the  words  "industrial 
drawing ; "  and  then  it  would  embrace  practice  in  in- 
dustrial art  such  as  is  most  required  by  carvers,  model- 
lers, plasterers,  chasers,  and  moulders,  and  all  who  work 
in  solid  materials.  Two  words  also  should  be  erased 
from  the  act, — the  words  "  or  mechanical "  after  the  word 
"  industrial,"  referring  to  drawing :  for  the  word  "  indus- 
trial "  includes  the  section  of  it,  mechanical ;  and  their 
use  in  the  act  suggests  that  the  two  words  are  synony- 
mous, which  is  not  the  case  \  and  that  interpretation  has 
misled  many. 

Among  the  ways  in  which  art  knowledge  may  be  of 
use  in  the  workshop,  is  in  the  economy  of  labor  arising 
from  the  workman  having  definite  objects  in  view,  and 
having  to  make  no  experiments  in  carrying  out  work 
which  must  be  executed  to  scale,  plan,  and  design.  I 
venture  to  say,  that  in  every  workshop  or  factory  where 
no  knowledge  of  drawing  is  possessed  by  the  workmen, 
there  is  a  waste  of  material,  a  waste  of  time,  and  an  in- 
ferior article  produced  in  the  end,  —  evils  which  are  a 
loss  to  the  employer,  through  sacrificing  of  his  material, 
and  infeiriority  of  work ;  a  loss  to  the  workman,  by  his 
time  having  to  be  wasted  in  experiments ;  and  a  loss  to 
the  public  of  tasteful  objects  to  be  obtained  at  a  moder- 
ate cost. 

It  is  known  how  important  a  part  the  foreman  in 
every  workshop  or  factory  has  to  perform ;  yet  often  the 
only  difference  between  him  and  the  average  artisan  is, 
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that  the  foreman  has  more  technical  and  artistic  or 
scientific  knowledge  than  those  under  him.  There  is 
no  reason  why  every  man  should  not  be  raised  to  the 
foreman's  standard,  and  the  foreman  himself  many  de- 
grees higher  than  he  now  stands ;  and  that  will  occur 
when,  in  the  common  schools  and  in  the  municipal  art 
schools,  workmen  are  taught  to  draw  and  design.  Art 
education  in  the  form  of  industrial  drawing,  whatever  it 
may  cost  the  country,  will  be  repaid  to  it  in  the  increased 
value  of  industrial  products :  it  will  develop  the  intel- 
lect of  the  people  in  an  eminently  practical  direction ; 
and  there  will  be  no  workshops  standing  still,  because 
the  one  man  who  understands  working  drawings  hap- 
pens  to  be  away  (as  is  not  unfrequently  the  case  now), 
if  every  man  in  the  shop  can  as  easily  make  the  working 
drawing  as  he  can,  work  from  it,  and  is  prepared  to  do 
both  if  required.  ]  It  is  not  unusual  for  English  trades- 
men to  insert  iii  the  indentures  of  their  apprentices,  that 
the  youth  shall  attend  a  school  of  art  or  science  for  two 
or  three  nights  per  week,  forty  weeks  in  the  year ;  for 
which  the  employer  or  master  pays  the  fees.  That 
clause  recognizes  the  increased  worth  in  the  work  of 
the  apprentice  likely  to  arise  from  his  improvement  by 
means  of  technical  study. 

It  will  be  a  source  of  comfort  to  architects  and  engi- 
neers when  their  offices  can  command  skilful  draughts- 
men from  schools  of  art  in  this  country ;  and,  though 
that  is  a  work  of  some  difficulty  now,  by  the  help  of 
art  institutions  it  cannot  long  remain  so.  The  advanced 
classes  of  the  free  evening  schools,  necessitated  by  the 
law  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  will  probably  at- 
tract many  students,  whose  studies  in  light  and  shade 
of  the  human  figure  and  historical  sculpture  must  be 
a  source  of  great  improvement  to  them  professionally. 

When  architecture  is  taking  so  great  a  hold  on  the 
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desires  of  the  moneyed  classes  as  it  is  in  the  cities  and 
elsewhere  in  the  whole  country,  a  great  demand  will 
necessarily  arise  for  the  highest  skill  in  draughtsman- 
ship and  design  before  very  long.  It  will  be  well,  there- 
fore, that  architectural  students  should  lay  hold  of  the 
opportunities  which  will  freely  be  given  to  them  to  pre- 
pare for  the  advancement  in  taste  to  be  expected  from 
a  general  education  in  art  of  the  people,  and  the  conse- 
quent elevation  in  character  of  the  demand  for  archi- 
tectural art. 

Perhaps  the  most  practically  important  view  of  the 
subject  of  art  education  is  its  value  commercially. 
In  an  essentially  utilitarian  age,  things  are  judged  by 
the  standard  of  usefulness,  rather  than  sentiment ;  and 
wherever  we  find  great  success  following  the  experi- 
ment of  introducing  art  education,  it  is  where  business 
men  have  forwarded  and  developed  it  as  a  question 
of  doUars  and  cents.  If  any  apology  were  required 
why  the  State  of  Massachusetts  is  expending  some  few 
thousand  doUars  a  year  in  fostering  art  education, 
it  would  be  found  in  the  statement,  that  the  leading 
manufacturers  and  merchants  in  the  State  had  peti- 
tioned it  to  move  in  the  matter,  and  that,  in  answer  to 
inquiries  made  of  practical  men  to  discover  whether 
drawing  was  of  any  use,  eveiy  respondent  said,  "  Yes." 
There  can  be  no  misunderstanding  such  evidence  as  the 
following,  published  in  a  pamphlet  called  "  Papers  on 
Drawing,"  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  written  in  reply  to  a  series  of  questions 
as  to  the  value  and  practicability  of  instruction  in 
drawing,  printed  in  1870.  Prof.  Thompson  of  the 
Worcester  Technical  School  says,  "  A  boy  who  spends 
two  hours  a  week  in  drawing,  and  thje  rest  of  the  time 
iji  working  at  the  bench,  learns  his  business  faster,  and 
becomes  more  skilful  in  it,  than  one  who  works  all  the 
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time."  Again,  ^^It  is  calculated  that  the  productive 
eflBciency  of  every  machine  shop  would  be  increased 
thir^-three  per  cent  if  every  journeyman  could  read 
any  common  working  drawing  and  work  by  it." 

Prof.  Ware,  Professor  of  Architecture  in  the  Boston 
Institute  of  Technology,  replied,  "  Drawing  is  an  invalu- 
able element  in  general  education.  To  the  workman 
it  is  of  the  greatest  practical  use :  it  makes  him  a  more 
intelligent  and  serviceable  workman.  If  he  attains  to 
real  skill  in  the  use  of  his  pencil,  and  develops  the 
tastes  and  talents  that  cannot  without  this  training 
be  either  discovered  or  made  use  of,  he  becomes  a 
valuable  person  at  once.  Every  branch  of  our  manu- 
factures is  suffering  from  the  want  of  just  this  intelli- 
gence and  skill."  With  a  courage  bom  of  true  patriot- 
ism, which  does  not  shrink  from  telling  the  truth  to  his 
fellow-countrymen,  even  though  it  be  unpalatable.  Prof. 
Ware  concludes  his  reply  thus :  — 

"  At  the  Universal  Exhibition  of  1861,  England  found 
herself,  by  general  consent,  almost  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Ust,  among  all  the  countries  of  the  world,  in  respect 
of  her  art  manufactures.  Only  the  United  States, 
among  the  great  nations,  stood  below  her.  The  first 
result  of  this  discovery  was  the  establishment  of 
Schools  of  Art  in  every  large  town.  At  the  Paris 
Exhibition  of  1867,  England  stood  among  the  foremost, 
and  in  some  branches  of  manufacture  distanced  the 
most  artistic  nations.  It  was  the  Schools  of  Art  and 
the  great  collection  of  works  of  Industrial  Art  at  the 
South  Kensington  Museum  that  accomplished  this  result. 
The  United  States  still  held  her  place  at  the  foot  of  the 
column." 

Another  witness.  Prof.  Bail  of  Yale  College,  testifies 
thus:  — 

*^Such  instruction  will  make  our  nation  richer,  by 
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making  our  artisans  more  tasteful  and  skilful,  and  by 
developing  the  latent  talent  of  the  industrial  classes. 
Without  this  cultivation,  no  people  can  aspire  to  become 
a  first-class  manufacturing  nation,  nor  will  they  be  able 
to  compete  successfully  with  the  products  of  skilled 
industry  in  the  great  markets  of  the  world. 

"  Mechanics  are  the  sinew  of  our  commonwealth,  and 
deserve  the  highest  consideration  of  educators.  At  the 
conclusion  of  a  lesson,  gray-haired  mechanics  have  often 
almost  overpowered  me  with  thanks,  saying  to  me, 
*  This  lesson  is  worth  hundreds  of  dollars  to  me;'  or, 
'  I  shall  work  better  all  my  life  for  this.'  I  have  often 
found  some  pupil  repeating  the  lessons  to  others  poorer 
than  himself. 

/  "The  whole  nation  is  deploring  the  lack  of  good 
ornamental  designers.  We  are  becoming  tired  of  send- 
ing so  many  millions  to  Europe  for  articles  that  we 
might  produce  cheaper  at  home  if  we  had  skilful 
designers.  This  branch  of  industry  affects  articles  for 
the  homeliest  use."  ] 

Mr.  Bartholomew,  late  Professor  of  Drawing  in  the 
Boston  Public  Schools,  and  whose  efforts  to  popularize 
art  education  have  been  lifelong,  deserving  of  the  best 
thanks  of  the  community,  relates  the  following  incident 
in  support  of  the  commercial  value  of  drawing :  — 

"  A  few  days  since,  I  chanced  to  meet  E.  P.  Morgan, 
Esq.,  mechanical  engineer  of  the  Saco  Water-Power 
Machine  Shop ;  and,  in  the  course  of  our  conversation, 
he  said,  that,  through  the  inability  of  their  workmen  to 
understand  a  drawing,  hundreds  of  dollars  were  lost 
every  year.  Now,  what  is  true  in  this  case  is  true  of 
our  manufacturing  establishments  all  over  the  land. 
The  time  lost  iti  doing  that  which  must  be  done  again 
•  because  of  error ;  the  loss  of  material,  the  use  of  power, 
and  the  wear  and  tear  of  tools  to  no  good  purpose ;  the 
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time  of  engineers  and  foremen  spent  in  explaining 
drawings  which  would  have  been  understood  at  a  glance^ 
had  the  workmen  been  instructed  in  drawing,  and  the 
time  consumed  in  listening  to  these  explanations, — 
costs  the  country,  it  is  safe  to  say,  millions  of  dollar^ 
annually.  This,  certainly,  is  an  argument  in  favor  of 
doing  something  towards  giving  our  mechanics  some 
knowledge  of  drawing." 

With  such  evidence  as  this  in  its  possession,  and  much 
•more  of  a  similar  kind,  the  State  was  justified  in  doing 
something;  and  perhaps  the  consciousness  that  every 
other  civilized  country  besides  America  had  already 
recognized  the  needs  of  trade,  and  provided  art  educa- 
tion for  its  people,  did  not  delay  the  movement.  In  my 
visits  as  State  Director  of  Art  Education  to  various 
cities  in  the  Commonwealth,  I  have  heard  many  remark- 
able statements  made  concerning  the  money  value  of 
a  knowledge  of  drawing.  At  Worcester  a  manager  of 
an  important  branch  of  local  industry  said,  that  when 
a  lad  he  was  one  of  a  class  of  thirteen  who  spent  all 
their  leisure  time  in  studying  drawing.  At  the  present 
time  every  one  then  in  the  class  had  attained  to  impor- 
tant positions,  either  as  manufacturers  or  managers ; 
and  each  had  owed  his  power  to  seize  the  opportunity 
of  advancement  to  his  knowledge  of  drawing.  That  is 
testimony  such  as  requires  no  comment.  Within  the 
last  five  and  twenty  years,  we  have  seen  a  wonderful 
change  take  place  in  the  money  value  of  the  manufac- 
tures of  England.  Whilst  the  cost  of  producing  most 
of  the  products  of  industrial  art  has  decreased  by  about 
one-half,  through  the  invention  of  various  machines 
and  the  discovery  of  labor-saving  processes,  the  actual 
value  of  the  manufactured  article,  taking  one  branch 
of  manufacture  with  another,  ia  nearly  doubled ;  and 
this  difference  is  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  any  altera- 
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tion  in  the  value  of  money.    How,  then,  is  it  to  be 
explained?     Simply   thus:      A  manufactured  article, 
whether  a  garment,  a  piece  of  porcelain,  an  article  of 
furniture,  or  even  a  golden  chalice,  may  be  said  to 
possess  three  elements  of  value :     1st,  the  raw  material ; 
2d,  the   labor   of  production;   3d,  the   art   character. 
The  two  first  in  some  few  cases  are  a  large  proportion 
of  the  value  of  the  whole ;  and,  where  no  art  whatever 
is  displayed,  it  forms  the  whole  value.     But  in  a  vast 
majority  of  the  manufacturing  products  of  every  coun- 
try, the  elements  of  cost  of  material  and  cost  of  labor 
are  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  third  element ; 
viz.,  art  character.     It  is  that  which  makes  the  object 
attractive  and  pleasing,  or  repulsive  or  uninteresting,  to 
the  purchaser,  and  is  consequently  of  commercial  value. 
In  many  objects,  where  the  material  is  of  little  or  no 
intrinsic  worth,   the   taste  displayed  in    their  design 
forms  the  sole  value,  or  the  principal ;  and  it  has  been 
the  general  elevation  of  that  element  which  has  nearly 
doubled  the  commercial  value  of  English  manufactures. 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  great  improvement  of  material 
or  of  demand,  but  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes   an 
advance  in  the   artistic  element  in  many  branches  of 
British  industry  from  a  condition  closely  bordering  upon 
the  barbarism  of  savage  races  to  the  refinement  of  the 
greatest  art  epochs.     And  it  has  not  been  an  exceptional 
case,  or  a  development  in  one  direction  owing  to  pecu- 
liar circumstances.     If  we  take  pottery,  glass,  porcelain, 
terracotta,  metal  work  in  wrought  iron,  brass,  bronze, 
silver  plate,  goldsmith's  work,  jewellery,  paper-hanging, 
carpets,  parquetry,  encaustic  tiles,  furniture,  cabinet- 
making,  upholstery,  stained  glass,   mural   decoration, 
wood  and  stone  carving,  chasing,  enamelling,  lace-mak- 
ing, embroidery,  —  all  show  that  infusion  of  taste  which 
has  in  all  cases  increaaed,  and  in  many  cases  doubled 
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their  value  in  the  market  in  five  and  twenty  years. 
Now,  just  as  drawing  is  the  only  universal  language, 
so  art  is  an  almost  universal  currency,  and  amongst 
civilized  races  w  universal ;  with  this  remarkable  char- 
acteristic  that  let  the  art  in  a  thing  be  good  art,  based 
apon  natural  laws,  and  treated  with  consistency  and 
purity  of  feeling,  and  it  shall  consecrate  the  mat^^rial 
which  it  ennobles,  so  that  lapse  of  time  will  add  to 
its  value  until  antiquity  enshrines  it. 

As  long  as  civilization  is  allowed  to  pursue  its  course, 
however  tastes  may  change,  and  whatever  developments 
may  be  wrought,  the  stamp  of  good,  honest,  skilful,  and 
cultured  art  industry  will  not  only  preserve  its  value, 
but  pay  compound  interest  as  well.  The  best  example 
I  know  of  this  is  that  of  the  South-Kensington  Museum 
and  its  contents.  In  1851  the  English  schools  of  design 
were  put  under  the  control  of  a  hard-headed  business 
man,  who  grasped  the  whole  subject  of  art  education, 
and  saw  its  relationship  to  industrial  art.  He  saw  that 
two  things  were  needed,  —  a  museum  of  industrial  art, 
and  art  masters  to  give  instruction.  Beginning  with  a 
grant*  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  purchase  works  from 
the  Exhibition  of  1851,  and  an  annual  appropriation, 
which  has  increased  every  year,  Mr.  Cole  has  created  a 
museum  of  industrial  art  which  is  one  of  the.  joys  of 
the  whole  earth.  Of  course,  economists  would  some- 
times start  up  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  oppose 
the  grants  to  art,  as  a  waste  of  public  money,  and  oppose 
the  appropriation  to  the  museum,  as  extravagant  out^ 
lay  which  would  bear  no  return.  I  say  it  with  shame, 
also,  that  others  opposed  the  expenditure  upon  the 
museum.  Mr.-  Cole's  answer  to  his  critics  was  unique ; 
and,  since  it  was  given,  no  one  has  yet  had  the  temerity 
to  find  fault.  It  was  this :  ^^  Gentlemen,  the  nation  has 
expended  a  certain  amount  of  money  in  buying  up 
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Majolica  plates  and  Cellini  vases,  cabinets  and  examples 
of  art  workmanship  in  every  material  and  style  and 
period.  If  it  repents  of  its  bargain,  I  am  prepared  to 
find  a  responsible  committee  to  take  the  collection  off 
the  nation's  hands  at  the  price  given  for  it,  and  pay 
interest,  and  compound  interest,  for  the  money  which 
has  been  sunk."  This  set  the  economists  a-thinking 
and  inquiring ;  and  they  found,  that  so  well  had  pur- 
chases been  made,  and  so  greatly  had  masterpieces  of 
industrial  art  increased  in  value,  that,  if  the  collections 
were  brought  to  the  hammer,  the  nation  would  be 
unnumbered  thousands  of  pounds  in  pocket,  besides 
having  increased  the  value  of  its  own  industrial  manu- 
facturing products  by  about  fifty  per  cent,  through  the 
influence  of  art  culture  and  the  examples  displayed  in 
the  museum.  Since  then  little  has  been  heard  of  waste 
of  public  money  by  investing  in  objects  of  art  for  public 
purposes. 

This  much  may  be  said  of  the  commercial  value  of  art 
education  nationally,  that  it  both  increases  the  estima- 
tion of  ancient  works,  and  the  quality  of  contemporarj' 
productions ;  whilst  individuals  who  become  proficient  in 
art  become  simultaneously,  as  Prof.  Ware  says,  "  valu- 
able persons  "  both  to  themselves  and  society. 

We  will  now  consider  how  the  several  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  art  education  in  its  broadest  interpreta- 
tion are  to  be  secured  for  this  country.  The  division  of 
the  general  government  into  sovereign  States  will  prob- 
ably prevent  for  a  considerable  time  national  action  in 
the  matter,  even  if  the  enormous  geographical  area  of  the 
country  does  not  wholly  prevent  it.  This,  in  my  opinion, 
is  an  advantage,  because  it  will  necessitate  decentraliza- 
tion. The  capitals  of  the  several  American  States  are 
farther  apart  than  London,  Brussels,  and  Paris;  and 
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many  of  them  at  a  greater  distance  from  each  other  than 
Berlin,  Vienna,  St.  Petersburg,  Madrid,  and  Rome. 
Supposing,  therefore,  departments  of  science  and  art  of 
the  State  governments  to  be  in  existence  in  every  met- 
ropolitan city,  they  will  be  spread  over  America  as  the 
capitals  of  the  European  nations  are  distributed  over 
Europe.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  eventually,  whilst 
the  bond  of  a  common  tongue,  the  interests  of  trade,  and 
the  facilities  of  intercommunication,  will  forever  unite  the 
sovereign  States  of  America  in  one  nation,  having  capa- 
cities for  becoming  the  greatest  and  grandest  that  has 
ever  existed  upon  the  earth,  there  will  yet  be  indepen- 
dent departments  of  science  and  art  in  every  metropolitan 
city,  from  which  will  emanate  the  art  education  of  each 
State.  But  just  as  Harvard  and  Yale,  through  the 
results  of  private  or  local  action,  may  be  said  to  be  the 
national  universities  of  America ;  so  I  believe  it  will  be 
found,  that  in  one  or  two  intellectual  centres  there  will 
arise  national  schools  of  design,  which  will  be  to  indus- 
trial education  what  Harvard  and  Yale  have  been  to 
professional  education.  Vj^echnical  education  in  art  and 
science  may  be  described  as  the  liberal  education  of  the 
working  classes,  who  have  not  found  a  home  in  the  uni- 
versities, yet  who  require  secondary  instruction  of  a 
practical  character  in  the  industrial  direction,  as  much 
as  the  theologian  needs  his  Greek  and  Hebrew,  the 
engineer  his  mathematics,  the  physician  his  chemistry 
and  ^natomy,  and  the  statesman  his  philosophy  and 
logiOiJ  The  evidence  is  strongly  in  favor  of  the  city  of 
Boston  being  the  first  city  in  the  Union  to  establish  a 
national  school  of  design.  The  existence  of  Harvard 
College  in  close  proximity  to  the  city  gives  it  the  advan- 
tage of  a  phalanx  of  eminent  men  in  the  professors,  which 
forms  its  thought,  and  shapes  its  aspirations.  That  a 
large  proportion  of  men  of  culture  and  European  travel- 
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lers  and  students  reside  in  Boston  has  also  had  its  effect 
upon  the  desire  for  progress  in  the  arts  which  has 
recently  been  developed. 

The  establishment  of  a  museum  of  fine  and  industrial 
art  in  Boston,  which  is  now  in  the  process  of  construc- 
tion, has  committed  the  city  to  the  project  which  forms 
an  important  part  of  any  national  system  of  art  educa- 
tion. Yet  valuable  as  will  be  the  aid  of  the  art  museum 
in  its  effects  on  the  public  taste,  and  impossible  as  it 
would  be  to  have  a  system  of,  art  education  without  it, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a  museum  is  only  a  part  of 
a  scheme,  which  must  be  supplemented  by  many  other 
parts  if  the  whole  result  is  ever  to  be  attained.  A 
museum,  however  rich  in  its  contents,  and  perfect  in  its 
arrangements  for  exhibition,  is  but  a  show,  unless  it  com- 
bines with  its  wealth  of  art  the  active  educational  agen- 
cies in  the  class-room  which  are  to  transmute  this  wealth 
into  currency^.  The  absence  of  this  is  the  fault  of  the 
British  Museum,  the  Louvre,  and  many  other  priceless 
collections  of  art  and  antiquities  which  exist  simply  as 
museums,  and  not  as  training-schools.  The  opposite  of 
this  is  the  virtue  of  the  South-Kensington  Museum, 
where  above  a  thousand  students  annually  obtain  educa- 
tion, fitting  them  for  every  branch  of  art  work,  whether 
as  designers,  public  instructors,  painters,  sculptors,  archi- 
tects, engravers,  lithographers,  or  as  connoisseurs.  And 
the  glorious  collections  which  form  a  holiday  sight  for 
sight-seers  stand  as  faithful  witnesses,  giving  evidence  to 
the  inquiring  art  student,  and,  through  his  education,  be- 
coming general  in  their  influence  upon  the  national  taste. 
Thus  both  ends  are  attained :  the  public  has  its  show,  and 
the  student  his  instruction ;  for,  when  principles  have 
been  inculcated  in  the  class-room  and  lecture-theatre,  he 
adjourns  to  the  museum  to  see  the  historical  application 
of  those  principles  in  specimens  of  the  best  periods  of  art 
and  art  workmanship. 
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I  am  aware  that  this  matter  is  receiving  the  best 
attention  of  those  engaged  upon  the  construction  of  the 
museum,  and  desire  to  place  on  record,  and  bring  before 
the  public,  suggestions  concerning  a  development  of  the 
scheme.  The  drawing-classes  now  established  in  Boston 
and  many  other  cities  of  the  Commonwealth  are  not 
schools  of  design  nor  schools  of  art :  the  fine  arts 
museum  of  itself  will  not  be  a  school  of  art  or  design. 
It  is  the  union  of  the  two  for  the  same  purpose,  in  the 
same  place,  which  will  constitute  a  rtdl  school  of  design ; 
and  the  absence  of  either  half  of  the  programme  deprives 
the  scheme  of  art  education  of  considerably  more  than 
half  of  its  eflSciency.  The  peculiar  character  of  my 
duties  as  State  Director  of  Art  Education,  in  conference 
with  public  committees  and  boards  of  education,  in  dis- 
cussing the  means  and  difficulties  of  establishing  schools 
of  art  and  drawing  classes,  securing  teachers,  providing 
examples  of  study,  and  other  work  incidental  to  the  culti- 
vation of  art,  —  these  duties  give  me  special  opportunities 
of  knowing  what  is  wanted  in  this  country  in  the  form 
of  a  national  school  of  art ;  whilst  a  somewhat  long  and 
wide  experience  in  other  countries  of  how  such  institu- 
tions are  constructed  and  managed,  together  with  their 
successes  and  failures,  have  given  me  the  means  of 
judging,  and  have  impressed  me  with  a  sense  of  respon- 
sibility in  expressing  the  result  of  my  present  observa- 
tions here,  and  knowledge  of  the  past  elsewhere. 

It  seems  to  me,  then,  that  the  one  thing  needful  for 
making  art  education  more  successful  here  than  it  has 
been  or  than  it  can  be  otherwise,  is  a  central  institution, 
which  shall  be  to  the  diffusion  of  art  instruction  in  this 
country  what  the  heart  is  to  the  human  body,  —  a  centre 
of  vitality,  and  the  source  of  circulation  of  the  life-blood 
of  the  individual.  And  no  one  of  the  objects  sought  for 
in  the  various  organizations  which  attempt  only  a  phase 
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of  the  subject  will  be  so  readily  or  efficiently  attained, 
as  when  all  iEure  attempted  in  one  grand  scheme,  because 
the  parts  both  re^t  upon  and  support  each  other.  Above 
all,  there  is  immediate  and  pressing  need  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  class  of  public  art  instructors ;  for  I  do  not 
spend  a  week  without  receiving  applications  from  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  from  other 
States  as  well,  requesting  me  to  nominate  a  public  in- 
structor in  art  for  the  locality  making  the  application. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  have  been  consulted  by  many 
individuals,  and  am  being  consulted  every  day,  by  those 
who  want  to  become  teachers  of  art,  and  to  be  put  into 
the  way  of  getting  the  necessary  professional  instruction. 
Here,  then,  face  to  face,  are  the  actual  need  of  the  com- 
munity, and  the  people  who  are  anxious  to  minister 
to  that  need,  but  who  are  not  yet  qualified  to  do  so. 
Several  persons  who  have  thus  sought  counsel  of  me 
have  proceeded  to  Europe  to  get  their  art  training,  in 
despair  of  immediately  securing  it  here ;  and  that  is  a 
loss  to  themselves  and  to  art  education  at  home.  See- 
ing thus  daily  the  wants  both  of  the  community  and  of 
individuals,  it  cannot  be  thought  unpractical  if  I  most 
strongly  express  my  conviction,  that  what  we  want  in 
Massachusetts,  and  indeed  in  all  America,  is  a  profes- 
sional art  training-school,  which  will  supply  us  both 
with  accomplished  art  masters  as  instructors,  and  give 
art  culture  of  the  highest  order  to  painters,  sculptors, 
and  architects.  What  has  been  provided  for  the  city 
of  Boston  in  the  form  of  a  Normal  Drawing  School  for 
the  teachers  of  the  common  schools,  should  be  estab- 
lished in  Boston  by  the  State,  for  the  art  instructors  of 
the  Commonwealth,  just  as  the  State  supports  four 
normal  schools  for  general  education.  And,  until  that 
is  done  here,  we  shall  only  be  going  through  the  same 
unsatisfactory  state  of  experimenting  as  England  went 
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through  between  the  years  1836  and  1851.  During 
that  period  any  artist  or  draughtsman  who  had  suffi- 
cient interest  could  be  appointed  as  master  of  a  school 
of  design,  without  passing  through  any  test  of  his  pro- 
fessional  knowledge,  or  giving  evidence  of  possessing 
any  educational  experience.  And  the  result  was,  that 
very  little  good  was  done ;  for  the  artist  frequently  lacked 
the  power  to  teach,  and  the  draughtsman  knew  no  more 
of  the  broad  field  of  art  education  than  the  one  specialty 
he  practised  in  his  daily  work.  Thus  fifteen  years  of 
progress  were  thrown  away ;  and  then  the  Government, 
by  establishing  an  art  museum  and  a  professional  train- 
ing-school  for  art  masters  and  instructors,  suppUed  the 
proved  deficiencies,  and  began  that  system  of  public  art 
education,  the  progress  and  development  of  which  has 
no  parallel  in  any  country. 

Now,  in  an  essentially-practical  country  like  this, 
where  old  fashions  and  slow  progress  are  not  wor- 
shipped, where  the  general  diffusion  of  education  and 
development  of  keen  intelligence  enable  the  people  to 
estimate  the  value  of  time,  I  see  no  reason  why  we 
also  should  throw  away  fifteen  years  before  we  discover 
what  is  wanted. 

In  the  cities  I  have  visited,  I  have  found  the  men  of 
wealth  and  progress  listening  most  attentively  to  propo- 
sals for  establishing  schools  of  art  and  science  ;  and  so 
great  is  the  interest  awakened,  that  resolutions  have 
been  passed  for  immediate  action  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciency. In  a  short  time,  in  a  goodly  number  of  cities, 
there  will  be  such  schools  in  operation,  lacking  nothing 
but  accomplished  instructors.  And  I  hope  to  see  Boston 
not  lagging  behind  in  the  movement;  but  rather,  remem- 
bering her  ancient  and  acknowledged  capacity  of  leader, 
her  bright  and  universal  reputation  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation, her  practical  wisdom  in  business  and  commerce, 
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an'd  her  wholesome  ambition  to  be  at  once  the  Athens 
and  Venice  of  the  New  World,  —  remembering  all  this, 
I  anticipate  that  we  shall  soon  see  here  an  institution 
which  shall  have  the  same  relationship  to  similar  insti- 
tutions in  other  places,  that  Boston,  as  a  metjcopolis,  has 
to  the  provincial  cities  of  the  Commonwealth,  and,  as  a 
seat  of  learning,  she  has  to  all  America. 

Having  thus  indicated  the  need  for  so  important  an 
institution  as  a  national  school  of  design,  I  will  en* 
deavor  to  describe  the  character  and  means  of  usefulness 
such  an  institution  should  have.  In  the  first  place,  the 
Boston  Art  Museum  stands  first  in  its  importance,  as  it 
will  probably  be  the  first  feature  provided  in  realization 
of  the  plan.  What  that  museum  should  be  is,  happily, 
almost  secured  already,  by  the  character  of  the  men  who 
are  engaged  in  its  organization.  The  experience,  the 
proved  knowledge,  and  the  extensive  acquaintance  with 
similar  museums  in  the  Old  World,  which  are  represented 
on  the  Board  of  Trustees,  are  the  best  possible  guaran- 
ties that  their  work  and  arrangement  will  be  all  that 
can  be  desirable.  The  public  confidence,  thus  inspired, 
will  doubtless  lead  to  magnificent  gifts  and  bequests, 
with  which  to  supply  the  museum  with  objects  of  art : 
for  be  it  remembered  that  the  building  is  but  the  casket, 
not  the  gem ;  and  before  it  ceases  to  be  only  a  building, 
and  becomes,  through  its  contents,  an  actual  museum, 
the  trustees  will  want  half  a  million  of  dollars  to  expend 
in  reproductions  of  works  of  art,  just  to  make  a  begin- 
ning. Here  is  an  opportunity  for  some  wealthy  and 
public-fipirited  citizens  to  enrich  the  whole  community 
by  substantial  gifts  in  furnishing  this  museum.  It  will 
be  an  enviable  distinction  and  a  well-earned  immor- 
tality for  the  man  who,  having  both  the  means  and 
inclination,  employs  them  in  thus  identifying  himself,  by 
a  noble  liberality,  with  the  foundation  of  art  culture  in 
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America,  —  a  worthy  ambition  for  some  of  the  million- 
naires  and  merchant-princes  of  Boston.  And  that  it  will 
be  done  I  have  no  doubt ;  for  a  museimi  of  this  kind  has 
always  been  a  gathering-ground  for  donations,  bequests, 
and  loans.  The  many  inventions  by  which  works  of 
art  can  be  reproduced  will  enable  the  trustees  to  become 
possessed  of  every  class  of  art  work,  except  original 
pictures ;  and  even  these  may  come  when  collections  in 
Europe  change  hands,  and  wealthy  Americans  arc  in 
the  market  ready  to  purchase  pictures  of  the  highest 
class.  How  this  will  affect  the  general  taste  need 
hardly  be  described.  For  the  painter  and  the  sculptor, 
the  galleries  and  collections  of  casts  will  provide  the 
opportunity  of  professional  study  of  schools  and  styles : 
the  historical  periods,  shown  in  architectural  carvings, 
will  enable  the  architect  to  avail  himself  of  the  wealth 
of  past  ages  in  originating  new  combinations  for  the 
present  age.  Choice  examples  of  industrial  masterpieces 
will  display  to  the  artisan  and  manufacturer  the  skill 
which  comes  of  art  power,  and  the  value  resulting  there- 
from ;  and  the  library  of  art  and  scientific  works  will 
assist  students  in  every  rank  and  profession  to  enter  into 
and  possess,  as  if  by  birthright  inheritance,  the  accumu- 
lated thoughts  and  conceptions  of  the  wisest  men  and 
most  skilful  men  the  world  has  yet  produced. 
*  To  change  these  relics  of  the  past  into  the  living 
reality  of  the  present  and  germinating  seeds  of  the  fu- 
ture ;  to  translate  this  as  yet  unknown  tongue  into  the 
vernacular  language,  so  that  aU  men  shall  read  it  with 
ease  and  profit,  there  will  need  to  be  an  interpreting 
medium,  —  the  education  of  the  class-room  and  lecture- 
theatre.  This  museum  will  be  the  granary,  and  Educa- 
tion is  the  husbandman. 

In  the  city  of  Boston  and  elsewhere,  where  lectures  on 
general  topics  are  so  attractive  and  frequent,  and  are 
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made  so  much  a  means  of  public  education,  it  would 
be  an  addition  to  the  culture  and  enjoyment  of  society 
if  courses  of  lectures  upon  art  were  delivered  by  the 
professors  of  the  art  school,  open  alike  both  to  the  stu- 
dent in  training  and  the  public ;  upon  which  courses  the 
students  would  be  examined  for  their  degrees,  and  the 
public  attend  simply  as  auditors.  I  believe,  that  if  two- 
thirds  of  a  public  lecture-hall  in  the  future  art  museums 
were  open  free  to  the  public,  and  the  remaining  third  in 
front  of  the  platform  were  allotted  to  professional  stu- 
dents, both  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  were  pupils  in  the 
schools,  and  who  would  be  engaged  with  note-books  and 
sketch-books  taking  down  the  materials  for  their  exami- 
nation as  received  from  the  professor's  hands  ;  and  that 
if  these  courses  were  delivered  at  night  instead  of,  as 
usual,  in  the  daytime,  —  the  public  would  attend  them, 
and  find  them  good  intellectual  food,  worthy  of  the  seri- 
ous attention  of  men  and  women,  contrasting  somewhat 
favorably  with  those  courses  which  apparently  exist  here, 
and  I  have  known  in  the  old  country,  and  which  are 
merely  intellectual  dissipation,  frivolous  amusements  to 
please  grown-up  boys  and  girls  who  have  nothing  better 
to  do. 

There  is  an  unworked  mine  of  untold  wealth  among 
us  in  the  art  education  of  women.  In  the  field  of  gen- 
eral education  here  I  am  informed  that  nine-tenths  of 
the  teachers  are  women ;  and  some  explanation  of  its 
excellence  may  be  found  in  that  fact.  I  have  discovered 
in  my  experience,  and  from  my  own  continued  observa- 
tions, that  the  peculiar  phases  of  mind  and  disposition 
which  are  absolutely  necessary  for  the  possession  of 
teaching.power  are  more  frequently  to  be  found  in 
women  than  in  men.  This  would  point  in  the  direction 
of  utilizing  much  human  life  now  not  profitably  occu- 
pied, by  educating  and  employing  ladies  as  teachers  of 
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art.  There  are  also  many  branches  of  art  workmanship, 
requiring  delicate  fingers  and  native  readiness  of  taste, 
which  could  be  better  performed  by  women  than  men. 
It  seems  to  me  that  an  infinite  amount  of  good  would  be 
done  by  opening  up  the  whole  field  of  art  instruction 
and  art  workmanship  to  the  gentler  sex ;  and  I  do  hope, 
that  whenever  a  great  scheme  of  art  education  is 
founded,  either  here  or  elsewhere,  there  shall  be  abso- 
lutely no  distinction  made  concerning  the  eligibility  or 
disqualification  of  sex  in  the  students.  It  is  only  fair 
and  honest  that  both  should  have  the  identically  same 
training  and  the  same  opportunities  for  becoming  "  valu- 
able persons,"  as  Prof.  Ware  expresses  it ;  and  then  we 
shall  attain  to  one  great  result  at  any  rate:  we  shall 
double  both  the  agency  and  area  of  art  culture,  and  pro- 
vide employment  for  a  large  number  of  excellent  persons 
who  suffer  from  the  lack  of  it  now. 

At  South  Kensington,  where  there  are  more  lady 
pupils  than  men,  each  sex  has  its  separate  class  and 
practising  rooms ;  whilst  the  lecture-room,  examination- 
room,  library,  and  museum  are  common  to  both.  In  all 
the  examinations,  the  tests  are  the  same,  except  that 
ladies  are  not  required  to  take  the  papers  in  architectural 
and  machine  drawing.  The  success  of  the  lady  pupils, 
to  put  it  in  the  very  mildest  form,  is  greater  than  that 
of  the  male  students ;  and  this  in  face  of  infinitely 
greater  difficulties,  arising  from  limitation  of  subjects  of 
study,  and  other  distinctions,  which  need  not  be  referred 
to  by  me.  The  mention  of  examinations  leads  me  to  the 
subject  of  graduation  and  degrees.  If  the  course  of 
study  in  the  national  school  of  design  be  systematized 
and  regulated  by  experience  in  other  branches  of  educa- 
tion, the  course  must  last  at  least  three  years,  with  dis- 
tinctive groups  of  study  for  each  year,  at  the  end  of 
which  would  be  a  special  examination  upon  the  year's 
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work,  and,  at  the  tennination  of  the  three  years,  the 
graduating  examination  for  a  degree. 

I  regard  this  professional  examination  for  a  degree  in 
art  as  one  of  the  safeguards  of  society  from  mere  quacks 
and  charlatans.  The  bulk  of  people  who  have  the 
responsibility  of  choosing  teachers,  or  of  employing 
skilled  labor,  have  no  means  of  judging,  before  they  buy 
their  experience  practically,  whether  a  candidate  for 
employment  is  qualified  or  not  for  the  work  proposed  to 
be  done.  Now,  although  a  degree  is  not  an  all-suflScient 
proof  of  the  required  capacity  for  every  office,  it  is  at 
least  a  guaranty  that  one  of  the  essential  conditions  of 
qualifications  has  been  complied  with,  and  that  the  can- 
didate is  educated,  tried,  and  stamped  by  a  competent 
and  impartial  authorityJ  The  fact  that  this  means  of 
testing  men's  powers  is  accepted  as  a  convenience  in 
almost  all  professions  in  almost  all  countries  in  the 
,  world  whose  civilization  is  recognized,  is  perhaps  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  its  value.  And  that  especially  in 
education  some  definite  proof  is  required  of  training  and 
testing  before  important  charges  are  given  with  con- 
fidence to  school-teachers,  is  an  acknowledgment  that 
such  a  method  of  assaying  is  a  protection  to  society,  and 
a  merited  distinction  for  proficiency.  I  think,  that,  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  this  country,  three  degrees  are 
essential.  The  first,  that  which  is  awarded  by  the 
senate  of  the  national  school  of  design  after  the  three 
years'  course,  upon  examination  and  proved  competence, 
and  which  should  describe  the  art  attainments  of  the 
candidate,  by  some  such  designation  as  S.A.  (^Student  of 
Art).  The  second,  referring  either  to  the  practice  of  a 
branch  of  art — as  painting,  sculpture,  or  architecture  — 
successfully,  for  which  the  degree  of  M.A.  (^Master  of 
Art9)y  might  be  conferred ;  or,  for  successful  experience 
in  art  instruction,  the  second  degree,  D.A.  (^Doctor  of 
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ATt%)^  might  be  substituted;  and  the  third  degree  of 
P.  A.  (^Professor  of  Art)  should  be  reserved  as  a  great 
distinction,  for  either  marked  success  in  the  practice  of 
one  of  the  three  branches  of  art,  —  painting,  sculpture, 
or  architecture,  —  or  the  very  highest  attainments  of  the 
teacher  who  has  given  proof  of  his  abilities  to  cover  suc- 
cessfully the  whole  field  of  art  education  by  practical 
educational  experience.  Now,  I  know  that  liveries  and 
uniforms  are  not  popular  in  this  country,  and  that  men 
are  judged  by  their  acts  rather  than  by  their  titles.  Yet 
I  also  know  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  every  bale  of  goods 
has  been  sampled,  labelled,  and  is  invoiced  to  the  cus- 
tomer, so  that  he  knows  what  is  purchased  and  the 
market-price  at  which  the  article  is  quoted ;  and  this 
very  simple  arrangement  is  as  useful  in  professions  as  it 
is  in  trade,  and  as  much  to  be  relied  on  in  one  case  as 
it  is  in  the  other.  It  may  not  be  complete  proof  of  the 
quality  of  the  article  supplied ;  but  it  is  legal  evidence  of 
what  it  professes  to  be,  and  furnishes  a  standard  by  which 
it  may  fairly  be  judged. 

Concerning  the  curriculum  of  study  for  such  a  school, 
I  need  say  little,  except  that,  supposing  scientific  de- 
partments of  it  to  exist,  the  first  year's  work  of  the 
science  students  and  the  arts  students  should  be  iden- 
tical. The  two  subjects  are  so  intimately  related,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  fix  any  line  of  division  between  them ; 
each  having  sections  vital  to  itself  which  are  clearly  in 
the  domain  of  the  other.  Thus  descriptive  geometry, 
botany,  sciagraphy  (or  the  science  of  shadows),  mathe- 
matical and  engineering  drawing,  chemistry,  anatomy, 
radial  and  parallel  and  isometric  projection, — none  of 
these  can  be  described  as  art  studies ;  yet  the  art 
knowledge  which  does  not  embrace  at  least  aU  these  is 
imperfect,  shallow,  and  treacherous.  Again,  free-hand 
drawing,  coloring,  drawing  from  objects,  knowledge  of 
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many  processes  of  art  manufacture,  and  many  more 
which  might  be  named,  are  not  usually  regarded  as 
purely  scientific  subjects ;  yet  I  venture  to  say,  that  the 
governing  body  of  any  scientific  college  would  affirm, 
that,  without  considerable  proficiency  in  all  of  these  art 
studies,  the  scientific  man  has  been  very  imperfectly 
educated. 

And  thus  art  and  science  seem  indissolubly  united, 
the  one  being  the  ready  servant  of  man's  necessities, 
the  other  ministering  to  his  enjoyment  of  the  beautiful ; 
and  their  relationship  to  each  other  is  that  of  the  body 
and  the  soul,  which  constitute  the  man  created  in  the 
image  of  God.  In  Boston  we  are  proud  to  own  the 
Institute  of  Technology ;  and  a  few  yards  to  the  right  of 
it  is  the  Museum  of  Natural  History.  Perhaps  a  hun- 
dred yards  away  is  the  site  of  the  Fine  Arts  Museum ; 
and,  either  as  part  of  it  or  as  an  adjunct  to  it,  will  be 
undoubtedly,  sooner  or  later,  a  national  school  of  design, 
and  training-school  for  artists  and  art  masters.  There 
needs  to  be  added  a  geological  museum  and  horticul- 
tural gardens,  a  school  of  naval  science  and  architec- 
ture, and  of  anatomy  and  medicine;  and  then  there 
would  be  associated  the  various  agencies  which  form  a 
technical  university,  each  of  which,  as  a  separate  college, 
would  have  its  special  students,  and  all  of  which  would 
undertake  a  part  of  the  education*  of  every  graduate  of 
the  university.  Such  institutions  as  this  are  rising  up 
in  other  countries,  or  already  exist  there  in  separate 
organizations ;  but  to  none  do  they  seem  to  me  so  impor- 
tant as  in  this ;  to  no  part  of  this  country  are  they  of 
such  vital  necessity  as  the  New-England  manufacturing 
States :  and  if  it  has  faUen  to  the  lot  of  one  State  to 
provide  them,  it  is  clear  to  me  the  lot  has  fallen  upon 
Massachusetts ;  and  the  site  of  the  Boston  Art  Museum 
is  within  a  stone's-throw  of  where  the  lot  fell. 
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It  is  no  mere  fanciful  assertion  to  say  that  the  time 
has  come  for  some  such  development  of  education,  which 
will  fit  men  for  their  work  in  this  world,  and  not  inter- 
fere with  their  prospects  in  the  next.  Look  at  the  ex- 
tent of  the  country  to.  be  subdued  and  conquered,  and 
tell  me  whether  it  is  to  be  done  by  Latin  and  Greek,  or 
by  the  arts  and  sciences.  Turn  out  a  thousand  gradu- 
ates from  this  modem  industrial  university  every  year, 
and  you  would  soon  double  the  producing  power  of  the 
land  and  the  people. 

The  country  is  hungering  and  thirsting  for  this  knowl- 
edge ;  and  the  mere  offer  of  it  by  the  act  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Legislature  has  been  seized  upon  generally 
throughout  the  State,  though  the  means  do  not  as  yet 
exist  here  for  complying  with  the  law,  and  ministering 
to  the  hunger  and  thirst  which  is  felt.  I  quoted  what 
Prof.  Bail  said  about  a  gray-haired  mechanic's  overpow- 
ering him  with  thanks  for  a  drawing-lesson,  and  saying, 
"  This  lesson  is  worth  hundreds  of  dollars  to  me."  What 
would  it  have  been  worth  to  that  gray-haired  man  if  it 
had  been  given  to  him  forty  years  ago  ?  I  see  in  the 
class-rooms  of  the  various  cities,  where  drawing  is 
being  taught,  more  old  men  who  have  felt  the  lack  of 
some  technical  instruction  than  of'  young  men  who 
have  not  yet  discovered  its  value.  Ancient  mechanics, 
whose  hands  are  stiffening  with  decay,  and  whose  vision 
is  getting  dimmed  by  age,  requiring  to  be  assisted  by 
little  lamps  on  each  desk  in  addition  to  the  gaslight, 
are  very  frequent  among  the  students :  that  tells  a  tale 
to  those  who  are  able  to  see  and  understand  its  mean- 
ing. In  one  room,  where  I  saw  an  actual  preponderance 
of  old  men,  who  were  studying  the  same  subject  from 
the  same  book  which  I  have  taught  to  children  of  eight 
years  old  and  upwards,  a  manufacturer  made  the  state- 
ment, that  their  designs  cost  them  forty  thousand  dollars 
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a  year,  every  dollar  of  which  went  to  England,  France, 
and  Germany.  If  a  school  of  art  had  been  in  operation 
in  that  city  for  ten  years,  the  designs  would  have  cost 
that  manufacturer  perhaps  five  thousand  dollars;  and 
the  dollars  would  have  been  kept  within  a  mile  of  the 
mill,  —  a  clear  gain  of  forty  thousand  dollars  a  year  to 
the  country  in  one  city  alone.  That  forty  thousand 
dollars  a  year  is  one  of  the  self-imposed  taxes  upon  our 
ignorance  we  pay  to  other  countiSTs,  and  is  a  sign  of 
our  bondage  and  slavery  to  them.  Having  emancipated 
black  slaves,  it  seems  to  me  time  to  emancipate  ourselves 
from  this  particular  form  of  white  slavery.  And  now  it 
devolves  upon  me  to  say  what  we  are  doing  to  remedy 
all  these  evils,  and  provide  facilities  for  study  of  art. 

Here  a  tribute  must  be  paid  to  Massachusetts  and  to 
Boston  for  what  has  been  already  done  by  them.  The 
legislative  trumpet  has  given  forth  no  uncertain  soimd  ; 
and  Boston  has  clothed  itself  with  that  glorious  armor 
with  which  a  city  is  arrayed  when  it  rises  up  in  response 
to  the  trumpet-call  to  obey  the  law.  And  there  can 
be  no  surer  sign  of  its  capacity  to  lead  and  command 
than  its  own  ready  and  instant  submission  to  the  law,  — 
ijs  power  to  obey. 

No  sooner  had  the  act  of  the  Legislature  been  passed 
than  drawing  was  made  more  general  in  the  common 
schools  of  Boston;  and  the  first  winter  saw  evening 
schools  established  to  teach  industrial  drawing  to  work- 
ing-men. For  the  instruction  of  masters  and  teachers, 
a  normal  school  of  drawing  was  opened,  and  is  now  in 
what  I  consider  most  successful  operation,  and  will  im- 
prove in  its  efficiency  every  week.  For  the  evening 
classes,  an  excellent  assortment  of  examples  has  been 
provided,  which  are  the  beginning,  I  hope,  of  a  collec- 
tion as  complete  as  is  to  be  found  in  every  European 
school  of  art. 
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This  has  been  an  honest  commencement,  and  will 
rapidly  develop  into  successful  operation  in  every  de- 
partment of  its  action.  With  patience  and  the  public 
confidence,  great  results  will  be  achieved  in  Boston. 
And  to  inspire  confidence,  let  me  say  that  the  Drawing 
Committee  of  the  School  Board  are  not  trying  theoreti- 
cal experiments,  concerning  the  issue  of  which  there 
may  be  a  doubt:  they  are  working  upon  an  already 
well-tried  system,  that  has  yet  to  make  its  first  failure. 
Whatever  difficulties  the  Committee  may  experience, 
and  the  limitations  it  will  be  bound  by,  will  arise  from 
not  having  sufficient  means  to  work  with,  and  highly- 
qualified  men  to  do  the  work.  Both  of  these  hin- 
derances  will  speedily  pass  away,  let  us  hope ;  for  not 
imtil  they  do,  will  our  way  be  clear,  the  road  straight, 
the  rate  of  travel  satisfactory. 

I  cannot  leave  this  part  of  this  subject  without  ex- 
pressing an  opinion,  that  to  individuals  society  owes 
much;  and  that  to  the  active  and  energetic  members 
of  the  Drawing  Committee  the  City  of  Boston  owes 
its  gratitude  for  their  unparalleled  labors  and  gener- 
osity in  the  promotion  of  art  education.  In  other 
parts  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  drawing-classes 
are  being  rapidly  established,  and  the  introduction  of 
drawing  in  the  public  schools  is  becoming  general. 
The  State  Board  of  Education  of  Massachusetts  has 
purchased,  and  is  now  in  possession  of,  a  small  travelling 
collection  of  examples  for  art  study,  which  is  being  ex- 
hibited every  week  in  some  provincial  city ;  and  during 
this  exhibition  the  teachers  are  instructed  in  drawing, 
public  meetings  are  held,  at  which ^  the  subject  of  estab- 
lishing art  schools  is  discussed  and  considered,  and  the 
ways  and  means  are  pointed  out. 

One  of  the  means  of  ascertaining  what  has  been  done, 
and  the  equally-important  information  of  what  has  not 
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been  done,  will  be  an  annual  exhibition  of  works  pro- 
duced by  diflFerent  drawing-classes  in  all  parts  of  the 
State,  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  termination  of  their 
sessions,  probably  in  May  or  June ;  and  I  would  pro- 
pose to  every  State  Board  of  Education  to  petition  the 
Legislature  for  an  appropriation  to  meet  the  necessary 
expenses  of  exhibition,  and  also  for  the  awarding  of 
some  recognition  of  merit,  both  to  successful  students 
and  successful  teachers.  This  will  be  national  action  at 
a  very  trifling  expense,  which  will  be  a  powerful  stimu- 
lus towards  excellence.  To  make  it  permanent  and  sat- 
isfactory, will  require  the  cordial  co-operation  of  local 
school  committees ;  and  as  it  is  intended  for  the  com- 
mon advantage  of  all  who  are  helping  forward  the  gen- 
eral movement,  I  do  not  doubt,  for  an  instant,  but  that 
the  co-operation  will  be  heartily  tendered. 

The  practicability  of  this  proposition,  and  the  good 
that  may  be  done  by  carrying  it  out,  has  already  been 
demonstrated  in  Massachusetts  by  a  State's  exhibition 
of  the  works  produced  by  students  in  the  free  industrial 
drawing-classes  of  the  State ;  which  was  held  in  Boston 
on  May  16,  17,  and  18,  1872,  in  conjunction  with  that 
of  the  pupils  in  the  Boston  public  schools.  The  exhibi- 
tion attracted  many  thousands  of  visitors,  and  elicited 
very  general  approval.  A  report  was  made  by  a  Board 
of  Honorary  Examiners  upon  the  works  displayed ;  and 
this  being  perhaps  the  first  recognition  by  any  American 
State  of  efforts  in  the  direction  of  exhibiting  and  judging 
industrial  drawings,  I  quote  the  report  in  full :  — 

To  J.  D.  PuiLBRiCK,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  ExhtbUion  CommiUee  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education,  Massachusetts. 

Dear  Sir,  —  Having  been  appointed  to  examine  the  drawings 
displayed  in  the  exhibition  of  the  works  of  the  free  industrial  draw- 
ing-classes of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  to  award  marks  of 
distinction  to  the  most  deserving,  we  have  great  pleasure  in  sabmit- 
ting  the  following  report 
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The  exhibition  represents  the  results  obtained  in  the  free  evening 
drawing-schools  held  during  the  past  winter  in  Haverhill,  Lawrence, 
Lowell,  Lynn«  New  Bedford,  Newton,  Nortliampton,  Springfield, 
Taunton,  Worcester,  and  Boston.  There  are  no  works  of  the  classes 
in  Cambridge,  Charlestown,  Fall  River,  Fitchburg,  Newburyport, 
Pittsfield,  Salem,  and  Somerville.  We  understand  that  no  classes 
have  as  yet  been  organized  in  the  other  towns  included  within  the  scope 
of  the  statute,  —  Chelsea;  Gloucester,  Holyoke,  and  North  Adams. 
The  exhibition  consists  of  about  six  hundred  drawings ;  comprising 
exercises  from  the  blackboard  of  free-hand,  geometrical,  mechanical, 
iflometrical,  and  constructional  drawing,  in  outline  and  tinted  ;  draw- 
ing in  light  and  shade,  and  color  of  foliage ;  figures,  animal  forms, 
machine-drawing,  and  architectural  tinting;  designs  for  buildings,  for 
carpets,  &c« ;  natural  objects,  geometric  solids  in  shadow  and  color, 
and  many  other  branches  of  industrial  art-study. 

The  difficulty  of  selecting  the  works  most  deserving  of  commenda- 
tion, where  the  general  range  of  merit  was  so  uniform  as  we  found  it, 
and  the  excellence  in  some  respects  so  great,  rendered  our  task  by  no 
means  an  easy  one.  We  found,  however,  drawings  which  seemed  to 
us  to  deserve  a  mark  of  Excellence,  and  some  to  which  we  have  given 
an  Honorable  Mention. 

The  Lynn  school  is  represented  by  eight  drawings,  chiefly  of  in- 
strumental work.  The  mark  of  excellence  was  given  to  two,  and  an 
honorable  mention  to  three.  The  school  at  Lawrence  sends  thirteen 
drawings,  chiefiy  mechanical  drawings  and  projections.  We  gave  the 
mark  of  excellence  to  one,  and  an  honorable  mention  to  four.  Both 
schools  show  evidence  of  good  and  careful  instruction,  although  within 
a  limited  field.  The  works  specially  distinguished  by  marks  of  appro- 
val deserve  high  praise.  The  Lowell  school,  though  organized  only 
in  March,  exhibits  a  large  amount  of  excellent  work.  Free-hand 
drawing  is  included,  and  has  been  carefully  taught.  The  application 
of  free-hand  drawing  to  the  details  of  machinery  deserves  special  notice 
and  commendation.  Men  are  naturally  most  easily  interested  in  the 
representation  of  objects  which  they  understand.  The  rest  of  the 
work  consisted  of  a  design  for  a  carpet,  projections  of  details  of 
machinery,  architectural  outlines,  &Cn  making  seventy  drawings  in 
all.  Of  these,  three  were  marked  excellent,  and  six  had  an  honoiv 
able  mention.  At  New  Bedford,  the  instruction  has  been  apparently 
limited  to  instrumental  drawing,  and  most  of  the  work  shown  is  of 
an  elementary  character.  But  there  are  some  excellent  specimens 
of  machine  drawing  in  color.    Out  of  twenty-four  drawings,  we  gave 
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the  mark  of  excellence  to  two,  and  an  honorable  mention  to  three. 
The  work  exhibited  from  the  Worcester  school  is  large  in  amount, 
and  embraces  an  unusual  range  of  subjects,  in  which  the  free-hand 
work  bears  a  large  proportion  to  the  mechanical  and  geometrical 
drawings,  and  is  itself  more  than  usually  yaried,  consisting  of  out- 
lines of  ornament)  shaded  drawings  from  solid  models,  and  drawings 
from  groups  of  natural  objects.  The  evident  want  of  success  in  some 
of  this  work  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  absence  of  proper  models, 
without  which  it  is  useless  to  expect  satisfactory  results,  howerer 
capable  the  pupils,  and  however  skilful  the  teachers.  We  have  the 
less  hesitation  in  expressing  our  sense  of  these  detects,  as  this  defi- 
ciency, which  is  the  only  obstacle  to  success,  is  removable  at  wilL 
Out  of  eighty  drawings  from  this  school,  one  received  the  mark  of 
excellent,  and  eleven  an  honorable  mention. 

The  work  from  Springfield,  though  limited  in  range,  consisting 
entirely  of  drawings  of  machinery,  is  remarkably  good  in  quality,  ex- 
hibiting also  an  unusual  uniformity  of  standard,  —  one  of  the  surest 
marks  of  good  discipline.  But  the  total  result  would  have  been 
much  more  satisfactory,  if  free-hand  work,  though  only  of  the  kind 
of  which  we  have  spoken  as  distinguishing  the  Lowell  school,  had 
been  added.  Out  of  twenty  drawings,  we  found  two  to  be  excellent, 
and  gave  an  honorable  mention  to  three. 

The  school  at  Taunton  is  distinguished  by  the  number  and  the 
excellence  of  the  drawings,  in  both  which  respects  it  stands  next  to 
the  Boston  school.  Out  of  a  hundred  and  thirty  drawings,  room 
could  be  afforded  in  the  exhibition  for  only  seventy-nine;  but  of 
these,  five  received  the  mark  excellent,  and  fourteen  an  honorable 
mention.  Though  the  absence  of  free-hand  work  is  here  again  to  be 
regretted,  the  drawings  exhibit  much  uniformity  of  excellence  and 
great  variety  of  subject.  A  large  portion,  moreover,  of  the  best  work 
is  drawn  from  blackboard  instruction,  evincing  a  high  degree  of 
faithfulness  and  competency  in  the  teaching.  The  works  of  the 
classes  in  Haverhill  and  Northampton,  though  showing  diligence  and 
fidelity,  are  so  limited,  both  in  number  and  range  of  subject,  as  not  to 
call  for  special  remark.  This  is  doubtless  in  great  part  due  to  the 
fact,  that  the  exhibition  was  not  announced  until  the  drawings  of  the 
year  had  already  been  dispersed,  so  that  it  was  difficult  to  get  together 
a  fair  representation  of  the  year's  work.  Eight  drawings  are  shown 
from  each  town,  Haverhill  receiving  two  honorable  mentions,  and 
Northampton  one  excellent,  and  two  honorable  mentions.  The 
Newton  class  appears  to  have  been  well  taught  in  elementary  work, 
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the  stadents  not  being  required  to  finish  their  drawhigs.  We  awarded 
one  honorable  mention  to  this  class. 

The  Boston  school  stands  first,  both  in  the  number  of  the  drawings 
—  furnishing  two  hundred  and  eighty-two  altogether,  or  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  whole  collection  —  and  in  the  variety  and  excellence  of 
the  work,  especially  the  firee-hand  work.  The  mark  of  excellent  was 
given  to  six,  and  an  honorable  mention  to  thirty-five.  The  examples 
of  ornamental  figure  work,  both  from  the  flat  copy  and  from  models, 
are  quite  beyond  what  any  of  the  other  schools  have  to  show.  The 
architectural  and  engineering  work  is  also  to  be  noticed.  This  excel- 
lence is  to  be  mainly  imputed,  it  seems  to  us,  to  the  very  superior 
advantages  these  classes  have  enjoyed  in  the  respect  of  casts,  —  solid 
models  and  flat  copies.  It  is  not  that  the  instruction  has  been  better 
here  than  elsewhere,  but  that  proper  appliances  have  rendered  it 
more  efficient. 

This  is,  in  our  judgment,  the  key  to  the  whole  question.  It  is 
perfectly  plain  that  there  is  in  the  State  no  lack  of  ability  on  the 
part  either  of  pupils  or  teachers,  and  no  want  of  support  on  the  part 
of  the  public.  The  results  already  achieved  are  excellent,  —  remark- 
ably so,  if  we  consider,  that  in  most  of  these  towns  there  was  no 
proper  preparation  for  the  work,  and  no  applicances  whatever,  except 
what  the  teachers  could  bring  in  their  hands.  There  is  no  reason 
why  any  of  the  schools  here  repesented  should  not,  in  future,  present 
work  equal  to  the  best.  A  moderate  outlay  of  money  upon  proper 
models,  suited  to  the  special  wants  of  each  place,  would  put  all  these 
schools  upon  an  absolutely  equal  footing.  The  marked  superiority 
in  almost  every  department  of  the  work  of  the  Boston  school  is  one 
that  ought  to  disappear  entirely  in  future  years.  The  exhibition 
must  convince  every  visitor  that  this  is  the  point  upon  which  the 
whole  movement  hangs.  Nothing  but  the  want  of  suitable  models 
can  prevent  a  great  and  permanent  success. 

We  are,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servants, 

Charles  C.  Perkins,^ 
William  R.  Ware,    >  Board  of  ETsammen. 
Walter  Smith,  ) 

Mat  16,  1872. 


CHAPTER  II. 

AKT  TEACHING  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

TEACHING  OF   ELEMENTAKY  DRAWING. 

THE  act  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Legislature, 
which  has  paved  the  way  for  a  general  recognition 
of  the  value  of  drawing  as  an  educational  subject  in 
America,  is  short  enough  and  important  enough  to  be 
here  quoted.     It  is  as  follows :  — 

Chapteb  2i%  Acts  of  1870. 

Section  1.  The  first  section  of  chapter  thirty-eight  of  the  Gene- 
ral Statutes  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  include  Drawing  among  the 
branches  of  learning  which  are  by  said  section  required  to  be  taught 
in  the  public  schools. 

Sect.  2.  Any  city  or  town  may,  and  every  city  and  town  having 
more  than  ten  thousand  inhabitants  shall,  annually  make  provision  for 
giving  free  instruction  in  industrial  or  mechanical  drawing  to  persons 
over  fifleen  years  of  age,  either  in  day  or  evening  schools,  under  the 
direction  of  the  school  committee. 

Sect.  8.    This  Act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

^Approved  May  16,  1870. 

By  this  law  of  Massachusetts,  art  education  has  been 
ingrafted  upon  its  far-famed  system  of  public  instruction, 
and  henceforward  will  form  a  part,  and,  I  hope  and 
believe,  no  unimportant  section,  of  its  excellent  organi- 
zation.     Provision  for  the  instruction  in  drawing  of 
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teachers  and  children  in  the  public  schools,  and  of  adults 
in  the  night  classes,  will  be  arranged  for,  as  opportuni- 
ties occur  and  teachers  can  be  found.  The  passing  of  this 
law,  and  the  efforts  made  to  comply  with  it,  will,  it  is 
supposed,  create  a  desire  for  information  concerning  art 
education,  of  especial  interest  just  now ;  and,  having  been 
appointed  by  the  City  of  Boston  and  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts to  assist  in  their  development  of  art  education. 
I  would  take  the  opportunity  of  stating  that  I  believe 
the  choice  of  the  art  authorities  of  the  United  King- 
dom, upon  the  request  of  the  Boston  school-board,  fell 
upon  me  for  recommendation  to  the  appointments  I 
now  hold  because,  though  acquainted  with  the  national 
system  of  my  own  country  and  of  other  European 
States,  I  am  not  committed  to,  nor  do  I  wholly  approve 
of,  any  one  of  them,  but  believe,  that,  in  the  construction 
of  a  system  in  a  country  where  the  subject  is  new,  we 
can  adapt  the  good  parts  of  all  the  old  methods  to  the 
requirements  of  this  country,  and  omit  all  the  bad  parts. 
And  there  can  be  no  reason  why  the  thoroughness 
which  characterizes  the  general  education  of  America 
should  not  influence  and  give  tone  to  any  instruction  in 
technical  subjects  which  may  be  added  to  it.  Whilst 
we  may  thus  profit  by  the  experience  of  other  nations, 
having  greater  experience  than  our  own,  there  will  be 
many  features  of  this  country  and  of  society  so  superior 
to  theii*s,  and  so  much  more  favorable  to  the  development 
and  advancement  of  education,  that  I  look  forward  to  a 
future  in  which  our  field  of  art  education  shall  in  no 
prominent  part  be  a  reflex  of  others,  but  be  a  combina- 
tion of  excellences  that  will  offer  a  model  for  their  imi- 
tation. 

So  much  of  a  general  introduction  I  conceived  to  be 
necessary  before  speaking  practically  on  the  subject 
we  are  about  to  consider. 
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That  subject  briefly  described  is  Art  JEdtication  in 
Pvhlic  Schools. 

The  kind  of  drawing  which  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts requires  that  its  citizens  shall  have  an  opportunity 
of  studying,  is  called  "  industrial  drawing ; "  and  wisely 
so  called,  for  in  that  lies  a  justification  of  its  public 
action  in  the  matter. 

It  is  so  described,  I  apprehend,  to  distinguish  it  from 
those  more  ornamental  or  professional  branches  of  art 
(    which  people  study  rather  as  an  amusement  or  gratifica- 
-    tion,  or  as  a  lucrative  profession,  than  as  an  important 
j    element  in   the  success  of  trades  and    manufactures, 
i    Economists  are  agreed  that  it  fairly  falls  within  the  scope 
i    of  government  in  any  civilized  country  to  initiate  move- 
i    ments  by  which  the  trades  or  manufactures  carried  on 
)    by  its  subjects  shall  be  improved  in  character  and  in- 
creased in  value,  and  thus,  through  a  higher  appreciation, 
find  a  wider  market  for  their  consumption.     The  pros- 
perity of  the  many  is  the   argument  upon  which  this 
agreement  is  founded.       The  principle  thus  acknowl- 
edged has  led  some  of  the  most  far-seeing  and  enlight- 
ened of  modem  governments  to  establish  systems  of  art 
education,  with  a  view  of  improving  all  branches  of 
industrial  trades  and  manufactures,  having  regard  to  the 
ultimate  influence  on  production  and  sale,  as  well  as 
increased  value  of  exports  and  articles  of  home  consump- 
tion.    The  success  of  these  experiments  has  been  so 
great,  that  several  European  States  at  the  present  time 
owe  their  prosperity  in  no  slight  degree  to  the  artistic 
excellence  of  their  manufactures,  brought  about  mainly 
by  their  cultivation  of  art  education. 

The  time  has  arrived  when  the  government  of  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  has  viewed  the  matter  in  the 
same  light;  and  thus  we  are  upon  the  threshold  of  a 
new  fabric,  —  a  system  of  art  education  for  the  State, 
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which  will  undoubtedly  foreshadow  a  national  system 
of  secondary  education. 

The  means  whereby  such  a  system  would  be  best 
organized  to  meet  the  requirements  of  all  classes  of 
society,  and  keep  supply  and  demand  in  their  true  rela- 
tionship, has  been  a  great  problem  to  the  educationists 
of  this  locality,  as  it  has  been  previously  to  the  educa- 
tionists of  the  Old  World.  There  are  three  sections  of 
the  public  to  be  educated,  —  children,  adult  artisans, 
and  the  public  generally,  who  come  under  neither  of 
the  first  two  divisions.  How  this  has  been  provided 
for  in  most  of  the  European  States  I  may  here  shortly 
describe.  For  children,  elementary  drawing  is  taught 
as  a  part  of  general  education  in  most  of  the  public 
schools;  for  adult  artisans,  night  schools  and  classes 
have  been  established  in  almost  all  towns  or  populous 
villages ;  and  for  the  general  public,  museums,  galleries 
of  art,  and  courses  of  public  lectures  on  art  subjects,  are 
becoming  general.  Upon  the  comparative  value  of  these 
several  means  there  may  be  and  is  much  difference  of 
opinion ;  but  upon  one  point  there  is  a  general  agree- 
ment, viz.,  that  to  make  national  art  education  possible^ 
it  must  commence  with  the  children  in  public  schools. 

After  several  imsuccessful  experiments,  that  is  the 
conclusion  at  which,  twenty  years  ago,  the  educationists 
of  Great  Britain  arrived ;  and  the  progress  which  has 
since  been  made  in  art  education,  and  the  consequent 
improvement  of  industrial  art,  is  evidence  enough  that 
the  problem  had  been  solved,  and  that  they  were  on  the 
right  track.  To  establish  schools  of  art  and  art  gal- 
leries before  the  mass  of  the  community  were  taught  to 
draw  was  like  opening  a  university  before  people  knew 
the  alphabet ;  but  to  provide  both  of  these  agencies  in 
conjunction  with,  or  as  a  continuation  of,  the  instruction 
in  drawing  in  public  schools,  was  like  a  logical  sequence, 
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going  in  rational  order  from  strength  to  strength  of  an 
unbroken  chain ;  from  bud  to  branch,  and  from  branch 
to  flower  of  natural  educational  growth. 

Whilst  England  has  appropriated,  in  Mr^  Foster's 
scheme,  all  the  features  of  the  Massachusetts  system  of 
general  education  that  are  worth  any  thing,  we  are  bor- 
rowing from  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  from  other  coun- 
tries, the  most  valuable  portions  of  their  experience  in 
technical  education;  and  I  venture  to  prophesy,  that, 
upon  a  better  general  basis,  we  shall  erect  an  infinitely 
better  superstructure,  so  soon  as  the  development  of 
public  opinion  in  this  country  will  furnish  us  with  the 
means  for  its  accomplishment. 

What  has  been  done  here  in  the  way  of  instruction  in 
night  classes  for  adults  is  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the 
need  of  additional  efforts,  and  has  shown  the  extent  of 
the  field  awaiting  culture  at  our  hands;  and  the  fact 
that  already  a  Boston  museum  of  fine  and  industrial 
art  is  on  the  way,  and  its  foundations  laid  on  a  broad 
and  comprehensive  plan,  is  a  final  proof  that  eventually 
no  feature  of  a  perfect  scheme  will  be  wanting  to  com- 
plete the  fabric  of  art  education. 

Though  these  secondary  i^encies  are  matter  of  in- 
terest in  a  consideration  of  the  whole  subject,  it  is  not 
they  especially  that  we  have  now  to  consider. 

The  teaching  of  drawing  in  public  schools  is  that  phase 
of  the  question  concerning  which  I  wish  to  speak  now. 
How,  with  our  present  means,  and  in  a  reasonable 
time,  is  it  to  be  brought  about  ?  and  what  can  be  done 
to  make  the  teaching  genei*al  ? 

Here,  at  this  point,  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  same  difficulty  that  has  confronted  the  pioneers  of 
art  education  elsewhere ;  viz..  Who  is  to  teach  drawing 
in  the  public  schools?  and  the  question  must  be  an- 
swered in  the  same  way.     To  this  there  can  be  but 
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one  reply ;  which  is,  There  can  be  no  special  teachers 
of  drawing  as  a  separate  subject,  any  more  than  of  writ- 
ing or  arithmetic  as  separate  subjects ;  but  the  general 
teachers  themselves  must  learn  and  teach  elementary 
drawing  to  the  children,  in  the  same  way  they  learn 
and  teach  other  subjects.  It  will  only  be  by  having  a 
teacher  of  drawing  in  every  class-room  in  every  school 
in  the  country,  that  all  the  children  can  be  taught  to 
draw ;  and  this  can  only  be  accomplished  by  making 
the  general  teachers  include  drawing  among  their  sub- 
jects of  instruction.  That  is  how  the  difficulty  has 
been  met  in  other  countries,  and  it  is  the  only  way  pos- 
sible of  meeting  it  here.  Now,  if  elementary  drawing 
were  either  an  abstruse  subject,  or  as  difficult  of  acqui- 
sition as  a  new  language,  it  would  seem  something  like 
a  hardship,  that  teachers,  whose  daily  labor  is  so  great, 
and  whose  leisu:re  is  so  scarce,  should  be  expected  to 
increase  their  labors  and  sacrifice  their  leisure  to  learn 
this  new  subject.  But  it  has  been  found  in  Europe,  that 
a  valuable  and  sufficient  power  of  drawing  can  be  ac- 
quired by  teachers  who  have  the  desire  to  learn  in  a 
comparatively  short  time,  and  without  any  very  great 
sacrifice  either  of  their  leisure  or  their  patience.  At 
the  present  time,  in  the  Boston  Normal  Art  School,  the 
teachers  of  the  city  are  receiving  one  lesson  of  one  hour 
on  alternate  weeks,  which,  if  they  work  out  the  exer- 
cises on  each  lesson,  is  in  my  opinion  sufficient  time  to 
give ;  and  I  calculate  that  they  will  have  passed  through 
a  course  of  instruction  in  two  subjects,  —  free-hand  and 
model  drawing,  —  qualifying  them  to  give  their  pupils 
lessons  in  the  same,  after  one  year's  course  of  study. 

Another  year  the  subjects  of  geometrical  and  perspec- 
tive drawing  will  be  taken  up  ;  and,  though  these  sub- 
jects will  entail  a  little  more  home-work,  they  will  be 
got  through  in  the  sessions  of  one  year. 
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I  can  hardly  suppose  that  any  teacher  would  consider 
such  an  amount  of  attendance  on  two  courses  of  lessons 
as  too  great  a  price  to  pay  for  the  qualification  to  teach 
elementary  drawing ;  and  I  would  desire  to  inspire 
teachers  with  confidence  in  their  own  art  powers,  even 
if  yet  undeveloped,  by  saying,  that,  to  those  who  are 
intimately  acquainted  with  educational  processes,  as 
teachers  must  be,  the  labor  of  acquiring  skill  in  drawing 
is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  whilst  the  result  is  a  practical 
certainty.  As  they  have  great  experience  in  teaching 
other  subjects,  I  have  always  found  school-teachers,  even 
with  a  very  limited  power  of  drawing,  to  make  by  far 
the  best  teachers  of  drawing ;  and  what  they  themselves 
acquire  without  difficulty,  they  teach  most  successfully, 

Drawmg  is  in  many  respects  like  a  language,  —  a  visi- 
ble language,  the  language  of  form ;  having  but  two 
letters  in  its  alphabet,  —  the  straight  line  and  the  curve ; 
in  this  respect  like  our  own  written  words,  made  up  of 
combinations  of  straight  and  curved  lines,  —  with  this 
difference,  that,  whilst  a  word  suggests  the  name  and 
thought,  drawing  suggests  the  thing  itself.  Both  draw- 
ing and  writing  depend  for  attainment  on  the  same  fac- 
ulty, —  the  faculty  of  imitation ;  though  drawing,  being 
simpler  in  its  elements  than  writing,  is  the  more  easy 
of  acquirement.  It  has  been  amply  demonstrated  that 
every  person  who  can  be  taught  to  write  can  be  taught 
to  draw;  and  where  both  are  taught  simultaneously, 
they  assist  each  other,  —  success  in  one  being  a  certain 
indication  of  success  in  both. 

Imitative  power  is  common  to  the  human  race,  and 
exists  in  children  before  they  can  either  walk  or  speak : 
it  is  developed  so  early,  that,  from  the  moment  a  child 
can  hold  a  pencil,  it  may  be  taught  to  imitate  by  draw- 
ing the  forms  it  sees.  Those  children  whom  it  is  found 
impossible  to  teach  to  write,  it  would  be  waste  of  time 
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to  attempt  to  teach  to  draw;  for  want  of  capacity  in 
the  first  must  proceed  from  some  physical  deficiency 
which  would  prove  fatal  also  to  success  in  drawing. 
But  for  the  rest,  —  and  experience  convinces  us  they  are 
a  somewhat  considerable  majority,  —  as  soon  as  they 
begin  to  go  to  school,  so  soon  should  they  begin  learning 
to  draw ;  and  they  will  be  found  to  take  to  and  acquire  it 
best  who  commence  it  earliest,  and  pursue  it  the  most 
systematically  through  the  whole  school  course.  Neither 
is  any  special  gift  of  more  than  usual,  taste  required  to 
enable  persons  to  become  excellent  draughtsmen.  It  is 
a  matter  of  mere  conjecture  whether  such  gifts  exist  at 
all ;  and  it  is  certain,  if  they  do  exist,  their  possession 
is  of  no  account  whatever  when  compared  with  perse- 
verance and  a  determination  to  succeed.  The  best 
draughtsmen  I  have  known  began  to  draw  at  about  five 
years  old  or  earlier ;  and  it  is  a  singular  commentary  on 
genius,  which  is  supposed  to  be  heaven-bom,  that  those 
men  who  are  most  universally  acknowledged  to  be  gen- 
iuses have  spent  their  industrious  lives  in  self-improve- 
ment, ignoring  their  supposed  endowments,  and  working 
patiently  like  journeymen  whilst  learning  a  trade. 

Much  undoubtedly  depends  upon  the  way  in  which 
teaching  is  carried  on ;  that  definite  objects  should  be 
sought  for,  and  the  various  steps  be  graduated  in  diffi- 
culty, though  well  defined  in  purpose.  My  own  experi- 
ence leads  me  to  think  there  are  good  points  in  even 
very  opposite  methods,  and  failings  in  all.  It  is  impos- 
sible, so  long  as  human  nature  is  varied  in  individuals, 
that  any  method  of  instruction  should  apply  equally  well 
to  a  number  of  different  characters,  or  develop  the  fac- 
ulties of  all.  A  cast-iron  method  or  system  presupposes 
such  a  similarity  of  disposition  and  faculties  in  pupils  as 
never  existed  nor  is  likely  to  exist ;  and  unless  a  system, 
whilst  adhering  closely  to  principles,  is  at  the  same  time 
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higher  branches  of  art  education.  A  pupil,  having  passed 
examination  in  such,  would  be  ready  to  take  hold  of  the 
instruction  in  schools  of  art,  or  even  to  continue  his 
studies  by  himself  in  more  advanced  subjects.  The 
group  of  five  subjects  named  is  that  in  which  the  public 
school-teachers  of  England  have  to  become  proficient, 
and  for  a  successful  examination  in  which  the  govern- 
ment grants  a  drawing  certificate,  stating  that  the  holder 
is  competent  to  give  instruction  in  drawing  in  public 
schools. 

The  adaptation  of  this  course  of  study  to  the  graded 
schools  of  this  country  is  not  a  difficult  matter,  the  mo- 
ment the  corps  of  teachers  become  qualified  to  teach 
drawing ;  and  it  can  be  commenced  at  once  in  those  sub- 
jects which  the  teachers  themselves  are  practising,  or 
have  already  become  proficient  in.  The  order  in  which 
the  subjects  are  usually  taken  will  decide  the  suitability 
of  each  to  the  different  schools. 

A  simple  arrangement  would  be  as  follows,  giving 
progressive  subjects  in  each  grade  of  school :  — 

In  Prihabt  Schools.  —  Freehand,  Modely  and  Memory  Drawing^ 
from  the  blackboard  and  from  copies  in  books,  the  objects  to 
be  geometrically  drawn ;  i.e.,  having  no  perspective  effects  in 
them. 

Is  Grammar  Schools. — Model  Drawing  from  the  blackboard,  and 
from  copies  showing  the  principles  of  perspective,  and  from 
real  objects;  Memory  Drawing ;  Geometrical  Drawing  o£ pl&ne 
geometrical  problems  with  instruments ;  Free-hand  enlarge- 
ments and  reductions  from  flat  copies  of  historical  and  other 
ornament,  in  outline,  to  teach  styles  of  art. 

Is  High  and  Normal  Schools. — Memory,  Model,  and  Perspective 
Drawing ;  shading,  coloring ;  drawing  from  casts,  from  natural 
plants  and  elementary  designs. 

I  propose  to  describe  in  what  manner  and  to  what 
degree  these  subjects  may  be  taught  in  the  three  grades 
of  schools. 
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I.  —  Primary  Schooh. 

FBBB-HAND  OUTLINE  DRAWING. 

In  the  very  earliest  lessons  to  the  youngest  children, 
drawings  on  the  blackboard  by  the  teacher  are  the  only 
examples  used ;  the  illustrations  being  vertical,  horizon- 
tal, and  oblique  lines,  singly  and  in  simple  combinations, 
such  as  angles,  squares,  triangles,  and  the  division  of 
straight  lines  into  equal  or  proportionate  parts  ;  curved 
lines  associated  with  straight  lines  on  the  simplest  sym- 
metrical arrangement.  That  is  the  commencement  of 
free-hand  drawing,  the  pupils  drawing  on  their  slates 
until  the  first  difficulties  are  over.  A  moderate  use  of 
Roman  capital  letters  is  not  objectionable  for  copies; 
but  too  frequent  use  is  wearisome.  Monograms  and 
initial  letters  are  also  interesting  subjects ;  and  if  the 
teacher  takes  his  own  initials,  and  makes  an  ornamental 
monogram  of  them,  and  asks  his  pupils  to  do  the  same 
with  their  initials,  he  will  set  them  all  drawing  at  home 
enthusiastically.  Very  young  children  will  draw  best 
those  forms  in  which  there  are  the  fewest  possible  lines, 
and  those  lines  expressing  the  forms  of  objects  they 
are  most  familiar  with,  —  apples  and  pears,  common 
crockery-ware,  leaves  of  trees  and  flowers,  and  such- 
like. The  older  pupils  who  are  drawing  free-hand  out- 
line from  the  board  upon  paper  should  have  their  sub- 
jects alternated  with  flat  copies,  to  be  drawn  either  the 
same  size  as  the  originals,  or  enlarged  a  definite  propor- 
tion, — either  a  third  or  a  fourth,  or  by  measure,  as  an  inch 
or  two  inches  in  height  and  proportionately  in  width.  As 
all  the  blackboard  lessons  are  exercises  in  the  reduction 
of  forms,  it  is  well  to  vary  the  lessons  by  practice  of  the 
identical  size  and  by  enlargements.  I  have  found  it  not 
to  be  a  good  custom  to  keep  children  drawing  on  slates 
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longer  than  the  time  when  they  attain  the  power  of 
fairly  balancing  the  forms  given  them  to  copy.  It  is 
so  easy  to  rub  out  errors  upon  slates  that  carelessness 
often  results  from  too  long  practice  on  them. 

In  the  choice  of  examples,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  diagrams  from  objects  should  be  represented  geo- 
metrically, not  by  views  of  the  objects  as  seen  in  per- 
spective, until  the  pupils  have  arrived  at  drawing  from 
objects.  The  principal  use  of  free-hand  outline  draw- 
ing is  to  teach  pupils  the  proper  use  of  materials,  the 
names  of  lines  and  forms,  and  to  educate  the  eye  in 
judging  of  proportion ;  also  to  inculcate  perception  of 
the  beautiful  in  curves  and  forms  of  objects. 

The  time  given  per  week  to  drawing  should  not  be 
less  than  two  hours.  With  the  youngest  children,  the 
length  of  each  lesson  should  not  be  more  than  half  an 
hour,  i.e.,  four  %hort  lessons  per  week;  with  those  a 
little  older,  three  lessons  of  forty  minutes  each ;  and 
with  the  oldest  pupils  who  draw  upon  paper,  two  lessons 
of  an  hour  each. 

It  is  of  some  importance,  in  maintaining  interest  in 
the  lessons,  that  each  should  be  complete  in  itself,  —  the 
exercise  be  begun  and  finished  in  the  allotted  time  ;  and, 
if  this  be  found  difficult,  it  is  better  to  take  simpler 
examples,  with  less  work  in  them,  than  either  to  lengthen 
the  time  given,  or  leave  the  exercise  unfinished.  In 
the  same  class,  if  some  pupils  draw  better  than  others, 
the  best  may  be  allowed  to  draw  in  books,  and  the  more 
backward  on  slates.  Each  exercise  should  be  criticised 
by  the  teacher  during  the  lesson,  in  addition  to  the 
general  criticism  from  the  blackboard,  thus  combining 
individual  with  class  instruction. 

The  object  given  as  a  lesson  should  be  well  drawn  on 
the  blackboard  before  the  lesson  begins ;  and  the  teacher, 
in  giving  the  lesson,  should  commence  by  explaining  its 
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proportions  and  general  character,  and  then  draw  it 
again,  step  by  step,  during  the  process  of  the  lesson, 
being  followed  by  the  class,  line  for  line,  as  the  form 
develops  on  the  board. 

The  standard  of  quality  in  outline  varies  in  different 
countries ;  but  whether  a  thick  or  thin  line  be  allowed, 
it  must  be  the  same  thickness  or  thinness  everywhere ; 
and  the  best  line,  in  m)''  opinion,  is  a  thin,  gray,  un- 
broken line,  without  the  slightest  variation  in  a  whole 
drawing,  either  in  color  or  breadth. 

MODEI/-DRAWING  IN  OUTLINB. 

The  model  drawing  in  primary  schools  should  be  of 
an  exceedingly  simple  character;  for  into  the  proper 
practice  of  it  perspective  must  more  or  less  enter.  Only 
the  older  children  ought  to  attempt  it,  and  the  objects 
used  to  be  as  much  as  possible  those  which  appear  of 
the  same  form  on  all  sides.  These  may  be  defined  as 
such  objects  as  are  turned  in  a  lathe,  or  made  upon  a 
potter's  wheel:  thus  a  cylinder,  a  sphere,  a  cone,  in 
geometric  shapes;  a  vase  without  a  handle,  a  goblet 
or  a  wine-glass,  a  basin,  a  saucer,  a  round  bottle ;  or 
wooden  vessels,  such  as  a  bucket  or  a  roimd  box.  These 
have  the  double  advantage  of  being  symmetrical,  en- 
abling the  teacher  and  pupils  to  use  a  central  line  in 
drawing  them ;  and  they  will  be  seen  alike  by  all  the 
pupils,  so  that  the  explanations  and  demonstrations 
given  on  the  blackboard  will  apply  to  all  the  drawings 
made. 

The  models  used  should  be  painted  white,  which  dis- 
plays the  form  better  than  any  color.  If  rectangular 
solids  be  used,  such  as  cubes,  oblong  blocks,  prisms, 
square  boxes,  chairs,  or  such-like,  the  teacher  will  find 
himself  plunged  at  once  into  all  the  difficulties  of  linear 
perspective,  beyond  the  understanding  of  children  so 
young  as  those  in  primary  schools. 
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With  regard  to  the  method  of  teaching,  and  imple- 
ments used,  what  I  have  said  with  reference  to  free-hand 
drawing  from  flat  examples  on  the  blackboard  applies 
similarly  to  object  drawing.  Care  must  be  taken  in  set- 
ting a  model  for  the  class,  that  it  is  not  placed  so  near 
to  any  pupil  as  to  give  him  a  distorted  view,  or  so  far 
away  as  to  be  seen  with  difficulty.  The  best  position 
with  regard  to  height  is,  that  the  top  of  the  object 
should  be  at  least  six  inches  below  the  level  of  the 
pupil's  eye.  A  set  of  three  or  four  dozen  objects  should 
be  kept  in  each  school,  in  a  cupboard  or  cabinet  reserved 
for  the  purpose;  and  teachers  might  occasionally  ex- 
change models  of  equal  value  with  each  other,  so  as  to 
give  freshness  and  variety  to  the  subjects :  otherwise  the 
pupils  may  get  wearied  of  drawing  the  same  objects 
over  and  over  again.  The  models  should  include  com- 
mon f6rms  such  as  are  frequently  seen  by  the  pupils,  as 
pitchers,  teacups  and  saucers,  and  other  objects  before- 
named. 

Combined  with  free-hand  and  model  drawing,  the 
definitions  of  plane  geometric  figures  should  be  taught, 
and  are  best  taught,  by  being  drawn  as  exercises,  as  well 
as  learned  by  heart.  This  will  be  preparation  for  geomet- 
rical drawing,  to  be  afterwards  learned  in  the  grammar 
schools,  as  well  as  being  of  great  value  in  imparting  cor- 
rect knowledge  of  common  forms. 

DRAWING  FROM   MEMORY. 

The  third  subject  for  the  primary  schools  is  drawing 
from  memory. 

I  attach  the  very  highest  importance  to  the  systematic 
development  of  memory-drawing  as  an  element  of  edu- 
cation; and  art  education  is  incomplete  without  it. 
Beginning  with  geometric  forms  of  a  given  size,  it  will 
be  found  possible  to  lead  even  the  children  in  primary 
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schools  to  reproduce  entirely  from  memoiy  the  copies 
which  they  have  already  drawn,  however  elaborate  and 
full  of  detail  they  may  be.  The  memory  exercises  will 
consist  of  special  examples  or  of  recently-finished  draw- 
ings, the  proportions  of  which  will  be  easily  remem- 
bered; though  at  first  it  may  be  necessary  that  the 
teacher  should  describe  to  the  class  some  of  the  leading 
characters  of  the  example  given,  or  sketch  it  freely  on 
the  blackboard,  to  refresh  the  memory  before  the  pupils 
proceed  to  draw  it.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  exercise, 
the  best  and  worst  efforts  should  be  taken  to  the  board, 
and  their  good  and  bad  qualities  pointed  out  and  criti- 
cised, and  an  accurate  drawing  of  the  example  be  put 
on  the  board  for  each  pupil  to  contrast  and  compare  with 
his  own  work.  He  should  then  be  allowed  to  correct 
and  revise  his  drawing  from  the  teacher's  example  upon 
the  board.  For  this  purpose  charts  of  drawing  exam- 
ples are  valuable,  enabling  the  tearcher  to  suspend  a 
good  illustration  of  a  lesson  on  the  board,  for  the  pupils 
to  correct  their  work  by.  Home  exercises  in  memory- 
drawing  may  also  occasionally  be  required  of  the  pupils 
with  much  advantage. 

n. — Ghrammar  Schools. 

The  group  of  subjects,  model,  memory,  and  geo- 
metrical drawing,  suitable  for  the  pupils  in  grammar 
schools,  introduces  one  new  subject  only,  —  that  of  geo- 
metrical drawing,  which  takes  the  place  of  free-hand 
outline  from  the  blackboard,  practised  sufficiently  in 
drawing  from  objects  and  memory. 

MODEL-DBA  WmO. 

The  model-drawing  may  now  be  made  to  include 
such  geometric  forms  as  can  be  used  to  convey  the  first 
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elementai'y  rules  of  perspective,  such  as  the  conver- 
gence of  parallel  lines  retreating  from  the  eye,  the  fore- 
shortening of  lines  and  planes  according  to  the  angle 
they  make  with  the  direction  in  which  the  student  is 
looking  at  the  object,  and  other  elementary  rules.  More 
difficult  models  being  used,  every  pupil  will  have  a  dif- 
ferent view  of  the  same  object;  and  though  general 
principles  may  and  should  be  explained  by  diagrams  on 
the  blackboard,  the  teaching  will  be  more  individual 
than  f>efore.  The  measuring  of  heights  and  widths 
proportionately,  and  of  vanishing  planes,  by  means  of 
tJie  pencil  held  in  the  hand  at  the  fuU  extent  of  the 
outstretched  arm,  must  be  explained  to  and  practised 
by  the  pupils  ;  for  that  is  the  only  practical  and  accurate 
method  of  model-drawing.  This  way  of  measuring, 
which  every  draughtsman  and  artist  adopts^  does  not 
come  under  the  head  or  description  of  mechanical  meas- 
urement, being  only  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  pro- 
portion of  the  various  parts,  as  affected  by  the  laws  of 
perspective.  Instead  of  single  objects  being  given,  as 
in  the  primary  schools,  groups  of  objects  may  profitably 
be  placed  before  the  pupils,  some  of  which  they  will 
have  already  drawn,  and  others  which  will  be  fresh  to 
them.  Geometric  solids,  such  as  the  cube,  oblong 
block,  triangular,  square,  pentagonal,  and  hexagonal 
prisms  and  pyramids,  as  well  as  the  cylinder,  cone,  and 
sphere,  are  very  usefuUy  employed,  each  or  more  than 
one  at  a  time  in  conjunction  with  some  familiar  object, 
together  composing  a  group  of  forms.  The  great  diffi- 
culty at  present,  which  the  friends  of  art  education  in 
America  will  have  to  meet,  is  the  provision  of  suitable 
examples  for  study  ;  so  that  I  see  no  other  way  of  for- 
warding the  cause,  or  of  removing  the  difficulty,  than  by 
establishing  an  agency,  either  by  the  State  government 
of  each  Commonwealth,  or  through  private  enterprise 
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where  all  the  most  approved  models  and  copies  may 
always  be  attainable  at  a  moderate  cost.  At  present, 
models  which  a  professionally-educated  art  master  could 
conscientiously  use  do  not  apparently  exist  on  sale  in 
the  United  States. 

In  England,  nearly  forty  years  ago,  when  the  nation 
was  awakened  to  the  necessity  of  at  once  giving  an  art 
education  to  its  people,  the  two  difficulties  were,  the 
want  of  teachers  and  of  copies.  That  will  be  our 
want ;  but  it  will  exist  no  longer  than  people  feel  apa- 
thetic about  the  matter.  When  once  a  real,  earnest 
demand  shall  exist,  the  want  can  be  supplied,  in  as 
many  months  as  it  has  taken  years  to  produce  them  in 
the  old  country. 

^  XEMORT-DRAWINO. 

Just  as  the  groups  of  subjects  in  model-drawing  will 
be  more  difficult  than  those  used  in  primaiy  schools,  so, 
of  course,  the  memory  exercises  will  be  more  advanced 
also.  Sometimes  a  whole  class  may  be  required  to 
draw  any  given  example  which  has  been  practised 
months  before,  or  perhaps  formed  part  of  a  course  in 
the  primary  schools.  Every  pupil  should  have  one  les- 
son per  week  in  drawing  on  the  blackboard,  in  chalk, 
on  a  large  scale.  It  would  be  well  to  let  a  third  of  the 
class  draw  either  their  models  or  memory  exercises 
upon  the  board,  each  lesson ;  so  that  during  the 
week,  if  three  lessons  be  given,  all  will  have  drawn 
upon  the  board,  which  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of 
all  methods  of  teaching  drawing  by  the  free  hand. 

OEOMETBICAL  DRAWING. 

The  pupils,  having  been  previously  taught  the  defi- 
nitions of  terms  used  in  plane  geometry,  may  be  passed 
on  to  the  construction  of  figures.    Each  pupil  requires 
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a  good  pair  of  pencil  compasses,  a  ruler  with  inches 
marked  upon  it,  and  a  ruled  book  of  smooth  paper  to 
work  his  problems  in.  The  teacher  enunciates  the 
problem  to  the  class,  who  writes  the  enunciation  from 
his  dictation.  He  then  works  out  the  problem  on  the 
board,  the  class  following,  step  by  step.  Six  elemen- 
tary problems  are  an  hour's  work,  and  four  of  the  more 
intricate  problems  will  take  the  same  time.  Every  third 
or  fourth  lesson  in  geometrical  drawing  should  be  a 
rSsumS  from  memory  of  previous  lessons.  There  is  one 
consideration,  with  reference  to  this  subject,  teachers 
should  strongly  impress  upon  the  minds  of  pupils  :  as 
demonstrations  of  the  results  are  not  required,  their 
own  accuracy  must  be  the  demonstration.  If  a  geo- 
metrical drawing  is  not  accurate,  it  is  nothing,  or  worse 
than  nothing.  It  does  not  pretend  to  be  beautiful,  and, 
unless  intensely  true  in  its  result,  is  not  useful,  but  a 
piece  of  delusive  and  worthless  ugliness.  I  mention 
this  because  pupils  will  sometimes  apologize  for  inaccu- 
rate results,  by  stating  that  they  do  know  how  to  work 
the  problem,  which  always  seems  to  me  an  aggravation 
of  the  original  offence  rather  than  an  excuse  for  it.  It 
is  like  a  man  caught  in  the  act  of  telling  a  lie,  who  tries 
to  excuse  himself  on  the  grounds  that  he  knew  it  was 
a  lie,  and  did  not  himself  believe  the  statement  he  was 
making.  Accuracy  and  inaccuracy  are  merely  habits 
which  are  formed  either  by  good  training  or  bad  and 
careless  instruction. 

III.  —  High  and  Normal  Schools. 

In  the  high  and  normal  schools,  a  wider  range  of  study 
is  permissible,  because  the  capacities  of  the  students  are 
more  deyeloped.  Still,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is 
some  danger  in  attempting  too  much.     In  future  years 
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it  will  be  desirable  that  the  students  in  the  normal 
schools  should,  during  their  period  of  training,  complete 
an  advanced  course  of  lessons  in  the  five  subjects  of 
free-hand,  model,  memory,  geometrical,  and  perspective 
drawing,  and  by  passing  examinations  in  them  receive 
diplomas  or  certificates  of  competency  to  give  instruc- 
tion; the  examinations  being  conducted  and  diplomas 
awarded  by  the  responsible  officers  of  the  State  govern- 
ments.    This,  however,  must  be  a  matter  of  growth. 

MODEL-DRAWING. 

The  model-drawing  of  the  high  and  normal  schools 
should  be  made  a  most  instructive  course,  and,  besides 
illustrating  the  use  of  different  materials,  as  chalk,  mono- 
chrome, and  color,  be  very  comprehensive  in  subject- 
Drawing  from  plaster  casts  in  crayon  and  sepia ;  from 
groups  of  natural  objects,  as  fruits  and  flowers ;  from 
still  life  and  objects  of  art  in  water-colors,  —  will  give 
a  wider  scope  and  a  greater  interest  to  the  object  draw- 
ing than  was  possible  in  the  elementary  schools. 

Drawing  ought  to  be  so  familiar  to  the  pupUs  who 
have  previously  passed  through  the  primary  and  grammar 
schools,  that  in  the  high  and  normal  schools  it  should 
be  used  generally  in  the  study  of  other  subjects,  and 
exercises  in  botany,  geology,  natural  history,  anatomy, 
or  mechanics  be  readily  illustrated  by  drawings  and 
sketches  in  the  preparation  of  which  instruction  should 
be  given  to  the  students  in  shading  and  coloring. 

In  these  exercises  high  finish  or  pretty  ornamental 
painting  are  not  to  be  sought  after,  —  good  drawing, 
having  a  round  effect,  and  fairly  tinted  like  nature, 
being  more  educational,  besides  being  more  economical 
of  time,  than  finished  painting. 

In  time  I  hope  the  neglected  subject  of  art  education 
may  become  of  so  much  value  educationally,  that  we 
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shall  use  it  freely  in  acquiring  knowledge  of  history, 
of  the  social  life  of  other  ages  and  peoples,  of  the  glori- 
ous art  epochs  of  the  Old  World,  and  the  still  glorious 
natural  phenomena  which  surround  us  every  day  in  the 
New  World.  A  refined  perception  of  the  beautiful  in 
nature  and  art,  and  the  enjoyment  arising  therefrom, 
will  be  ample  compensation  for  time  spent  in  art  study 
by  those  who  derive  no  pecuniary  or  social  advantages 
from  it. 

PBRSPECTIVB. 

The  additional  subject  of  Perspective  is  put  down  for 
study  in  the  high  and  normal  schools.  It  is,  of  course, 
of  the  very  highest  importance  to  the  proper  understand- 
ing of  all  kinds  of  drawing,  and  has  the  same  relation- 
ship to  linear  representation  that  grammar  has  to 
language.  It  would  be  possible  to  speak  grammatically 
without  a  knowledge  of  grammar,  and  to  draw  accu- 
rately, as  Turner  did,  without  a  technical  knowledge 
of  perspective ;  but  these  things  are  possible  ouly  to  the 
few  whose  enormous  experience  compensates  for  their 
want  of  education.  Perspective  studied  systematically 
gives  the  teacher  of  drawing  such  a  grasp  of  the  whole 
subject  of  linear  representation,  that,  combined  with 
model  and  memory  drawing,  he  need  never  be  at  a  loss 
for  examples,  nor  fear  to  reproduce  them. 

In  this  subject,  which  is  taught  entirely  on  the  black- 
board, the  teacher  requires  much  power  of  illustration 
by  sketches,  and  great  clearness  of  verbal  explanation, 
to  make  the  problems  intelligible  to  the  student.  Great 
experience  in  teaching  the  subject  has  enabled  us  to 
reduce  its  main  principles  to  a  plain  system  ;  and,  when 
we  secure  the  assistance  of  a  good  text-boak,  it  will  be 
found  comparatively  easy  of  attainment.  Geometrical 
drawing  must  necessarily  precede  the  study  of  perspec- 
tive, which  is  dependent  on  it  for  the  construction  of 
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forms  used,  as  well  as  for  experience  in  handlidg  the 
instruments  by  which  it  is  worked  out. 

DRAWING     FROM     FLOWBRS     AND     FOLIAGE,     AND     ELEMENTABT 

DESIGN. 

Drawing  from  natural  foliage  in  outline  is  both  in- 
structiye  as  an  exercise,  and  may  be  utilized  by  making 
it  a  preliminary  study  to  original  design.  Thus  a  class 
should  be  one  day  required  to  draw  a  given  plant  (1) 
as  it  appears  naturally ;  (2)  to  make  diagrams  on  the 
margin  of  the  paper  of  its  structure,  showing  front, 
back,  and  side  views  of  the  leaves,  and  buds  and  flow- 
ers, if  any,  geometiic  plans  of  its  principle  of  growth,  and 
the  color  of  all  suggested  by  tints  washed  over  the  out- 
lines. The  following  lesson  might  then  be  an  exercise, 
and  had  better  be  a  home  exercise  to  use  this  material 
in  the  design  for  a  pattern  of  ornament,  to  fill  a  given 
space.  A  geometrical  form  as  a  square,  oblong,  triangle, 
hexagon,  pentagon,  or  circle  of  sufficient  size,  the 
teacher  being  careful  that  the  ftJrm  to  be  ornamented 
shall  be  such  as  the  subject  may  properly  be  applied 
to.  If  the  pupils  be  instructed  generally  how  to  use 
their  sketches,  they  will  find  the  designing  of  original 
ornament  from  them  a  most  interesting  and  valuable 
study ;  and  then,  at  a  subsequent  lesson,  the  exercises 
of  the  whole  class  should  be  brought  in  and  delivered 
up  to  the  teacher,  and  openly  criticised  before  all. 

Upon  a  just  recognition  of  the  good  featui'es  in  the 
systems  of  nations  where  the  subject  is  not  a  new  one, 
and  a  deliberate  consideration  of  our  own  circumstances 
and  requirements,  let  us  hope  in  time  to  establish  a 
system  of  art  education  in  this  country.  It  is  not  a 
branch  of  education  capable  of  a  very  rapid  growth; 
for  we  know  that  "  art  is  long : "  but  the  same  wisdom 
that  has  built  up  the  magnificent  educational  system  of 
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America  will,  I  feel  confident,  be  as  capable  of  perfect- 
ing and  completing  each  phase  and  feature  that  it  may 
be  considered  desirable  to  add  to  that  system;  and, 
having  begun  well,  will  be  in  no  disposition  to  look 
back,  or  be  impatient  and  lose  heart  if  the  highest 
results  do  not  immediately  manifest  themselves. 

We  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing,  that,  in  begin- 
ning with  the  public  schools,  we  are  beginning  at  the 
right  end;  and  we  have  the  prospect  of  possessing 
before  very  long  a  central  institute  of  art  in  the  Boston 
Museum  of  Art,  which  will  be  like  the  head-quarters 
of  fine  art  for  the  State  of  Massachusetts :  and  what  is 
done  in  the  modem  Athens  will  be  copied  elsewhere. 
The  education  of  teachers  will  be  provided  for  by  the 
normal  art  schools,  which,  will  in  due  time  arise  in 
every  State ;  and  before  very  long  there  will  be  hardly 
a  common  school  in  which  satisfactory  instruction  is 
not  given.  The  supply  of  examples  to  carry  on  an 
efficient  course  of  art  education  will  follow  upon  the 
demand  for  them,  without  unnecessary  delay ;  and  thus 
I  maintain  that  the  prospects  of  naturalizing  the  subject, 
and  providing  for  its  development,  are  of  the  most  en- 
couraging character. 

SUGGESTIONS  TO  THE  TBAOHBB,  AND   USB   OP   BLACK- 

BOABD  ILLUSTBATIONS. 

The  greatest  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  drawing,  as  a 
subject  of  general  education  in  the  common  schools  of 
America,  appears  to  be  a  want  of  confidence  on  the 
part  of  the  regular  school-teachers  in  their  own  ability 
to  learn  drawing  themselves  and  teach  it  to  their  pupils. 
,  So  much  of  the  wonderful  has  been  associated  with  the 
possession  of  great  art  powers,  with  which  simple  ability 
to  draw  has  been  confused,  that  perhaps  this  diffidence 
is  reasonable :  it  becomes,  however,  unreasonable  when 
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it  is  associated  with  disinclination  to  learn,  on  the  ground, 
that,  to  understand  and  succeed  in  mastering  the  ele- 
ments of  drawing,  special  gifts  are  required  in  art.  The 
prevalence  of  this  erroneous  opinion  is  due  mainly  to 
the  fact,  that,  until  recently,  only  those  children  in 
schools 'were  permitted  to  draw  who  had  the  inclina- 
tion and  showed  proficiency.  Had  the  same  test  been 
applied  to  other  subjects  of  instruction,  the  schools 
would  soon  have  been  emptied,  and  the  teachers'  occu- 
pations gone.  But  the  relationship  of  children  to  other 
subjects  of  instruction  was  iinderstood,  because  the 
teachers  themselves  understood  those  subjects:  the 
relationship  of  drawing  to  the  education  of  children 
has  been  misunderstood,  from  the  accident  of  the 
teachers  being  generally  unacquainted  with  its  practice. 
They  are  not  responsible  for  this  lack  of  experience  in 
drawing :  the  misconception  of  its  uses,  and  the  delu- 
sive notion  of  its  difficulty,  have  been  much  owing  to 
want  of  proper  gradation  and  method  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  elementary  exercises,  and  because,  in  many 
courses  of  drawing,  the  understanding  has  been  too 
often  ignored  for  appeals  to  the  fancy  or  the  taste,  — 
very  unreliable  guides  at  first. 

A  reasonable  and  trustworthy  power  of  drawing, 
which  will  enable  the  possessor  to  represent  form  with 
as  much  ease  and  certainty  as  to  speak  or  write, — which 
power  is  possible  of  attainment  to  every  human  being 
who  is  neither  mentally  nor  physically  incapable,  either 
by  lunacy,  idiotcy,  blindness,  or  paralysis, — such  a  power 
must  be  based  upon  a  thorough  understanding  of  each 
step  in  and  element  of  drawing,  known  by  name  and 
sight,  from  the  dot  to  the  most  subtle  compound  curve, 
from  the  geometric  form  to  the  last  problem  in  perspec- 
tive ;  and  if  from  the  first  the  hand  is  made  the  agent 
of  the  mind  in  acquiring  and  testing  and  displaying  its 
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knowledge,  then  understanding  will  guide  execution, 
and  the  two  associated,  acting  and  re-acting  upon  each 
other,  will  develop  inevitable  ability  to  draw.  Methods 
and  systems  of  instruction  designed  to  suit  unusual  facul- 
ties, either  great  or  small,  are  not  practical  for  general 
use ;  and  this  is  the  error  into  which  artists  have  fallen, 
who  without  long  and  extensive  experience  in  art  edu- 
cation, or  such  experience  only  as  is  limited  to  a  few 
subjects,  have  designed  special  methods  of  instruction. 
It  is  the  gaps  between  one  step  and  another  which 
frighten  people  of  ordinary  capacity,  and  hinder  feeble 
footsteps.  There  should  be  no  one  point  in  a  series 
of  consecutive  lessons  in  drawing  which  could  be 
described  as  the  place  where  the  subject  begins  to  be 
^  difficult.  Instruction  should  proceed  as  though  it  were 
the  ascent  of  an  inclined  plane,  possible  to  all ;  not  the 
climbmg-up  of  a  mountain-side,  uneven  in  gradation, 
and  interrupted  by  crevasses  and  precipices,  requiring 
extraordinary  faculties  to  surmount ;  and  System  should 
be  the  engineer,  who,  when  the  road  has  to  be  made  and 
travelled, 'fixes  the  gpradients,  lays  down  the  lines,  and 
reduces  or  fills  up  inequalities  to  make  the  gradients 
safe  and  economic  to  average  power. 

For  this  reason  it  would  appear  to  be  the  duty  of 
those  who  have,  by  much  experience,  become  acquainted 
with  the  best  methods  of  instruction,  to  endeavor  to 
make  them  the  common  property  of  educationists,  who 
know  by  their  own  experience,  that,  in  the  long  run,  the 
best  road  is  the  safest,  but  not  always  the  shortest. 

Form  is  the  language  of  nature,  and  drawing  the 
speech  of  the  eye,  expressed  by  the  hand.  The  alpha- 
bet of  this  language  is  the  series  of  signs  by  which 
form  can  be  represented,  color  being  the  local,  inherent, 
or  transient  circumstance.  The  letters  in  this  alphabet 
are  straight  lines  and  curves,  equal,  proportionate,  or 
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various,  in  the  ratio  of  their  simplicity  or  subtlety.  It 
is  necessary,  therefore,  that,  if  we  are  to  understand  this 
language,  we  must  first  learn  its  alphabet,  then  spell  its 
short  words,  and  afterwards  construct  the  sentences 
which  delineate  natural  phenomena,  or  record  our  own 
perceptions  of  them.  Lastly,  if  our  natural  qualities 
be  receptive, — capable  of  taking  in  the  wealth  of  natural 
phenomena,  —  and  our  tastes  be  cultivated  into  refine- 
ment, comes  the  faculty  of  originality  in  arf,  which  is  the 
result  of  educating  all  our  faculties,  not  the  spontftne- 
ous  generation  of  passing  fancy  or  of  sudden  caprice. 

That  is  the  experience  of  education  generally,  and 
art  education  supplies  us  with  no  new  developments; 
The  greatest  men  in  all  vocations  are  neither  produced 
nor  hindered  by  a  system  of  education :  they  will  come 
with  our  help  or  without  it ;  but  the  average  men  can 
only  be  produced  by  systematic  training  and  education, 
and  those  beneath  the  average  require  both.  So  that  it 
comes  to  this:  systematic  education  is  necessary  for 
many,  requisite  for  most  of  us,  and  not  without  value 
even  to  the  few  who  are  destined  to  stand  foremost  and 
highest. 

A  sign  of  educational  experience  is  when  we  fairly 
divide  the  labor  of  acquiring  knowledge  into  proper 
stages,  —  neither  requiring  the  work  of  developed  skill 
from  the  inexperienced,  nor  withholding  the  most  ad- 
vanced exercises  from  matured  practice.  It  is  not  a  sign 
of  wisdom  in  the  teacher  when  intense  accuracy  is  ex- 
pected from  the  young  child,  who  knows  not  wherein 
it  consists ;  nor  is  it  merciful  to  insist  on  the  manipula- 
tive craft,  which  comes  by  long  practice,  from  those  who 
are  taking  the  first  faltering  steps.  If  the  understand- 
ing is  displayed  and  proved,  manipulative  dexterity  will 
come,  as  surely  as  the  mind  is  master  of  the  body,  in 
due  time.    It  has  been  the  fashion  with  some  to  say, 
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that  no  mechanical  means  of  assisting  the  young  be- 
ginners to  draw  should  be  allowed  for  an  instant,  for 
fear  of  crippling  the  young  faculties ;  and  that  the  draw- 
ing-book must  be  kept  in  one  position  always,  regardless 
of  the  line  to  be  drawn,  or  whether  the  anatomy  of  the 
human  body  was  capable  of  drawing  a  certain  line  in 
a  fixed  position ;  nor  must  mechanical  means  of  correc- 
tion be  allowed.  Yet,  if  we  observe  the  habits  of  ex- 
perienced artists  in  their  studios,  we  find  they  resort  to 
every  resource  of  mechanical  assistance,  reserving  their 
skill  and  power  for  the  parts  where  mechanical  means 
are  useless,  and  human  skill  is  absolutely  required.  So 
that,  to  judge  by  the  rules  laid  down  by  theorists,  the 
tests  of  geometric  accuracy  are  to  be  forbidden  to 
babes,  whilst  they  are  invariably  resorted  to  as  neces- 
sary and  economical  by  strong  men  in  their  ripest 
development!  That  is  a  delusion  and  mere  pedagog- 
ism.  Drawing  is  easy  enough  to  be  capable  of  human 
attainment  generally ;  but  it  is  difficult  enough  to 
enlist  all  our  powers,  whether  of  scientific  invention 
or  artistic  skill :  and  the  time  when  mechanical  means  | 
of  correction  are  most  required  and  most  possible  of 
usefulness  is,  when  the  artistic  powers  are  the  least 
developed  in  beginners,  and  can  be  most  easily  corrected  i 
and  disciplined  by  scientific  tests  and  criticism.  The 
teacher  who  insists  on  the  exactness  of  90°  in  a  right- 
angle  drawn  by  a  child  of  tender  age,  or  who  gives,  as 
a  preliminary  exercise,  the  circle  which  it  was  Giotto's 
pride  in  his  maturity  to  have  drawn  with  a  stroke,  is 
imposing  burdens  grievous  to  be  borne  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  weak  and  unprotected,  and  crushing  a  faculty  he 
is  employed  to  cultivate.  That  is  holding  on  by  the 
horns  of  the  altar,  whilst  the  altar  itself  is  dishonored, 
and  desecrated  by  the  misinterpretation  of  its  precepts.  ' 
Approximate  accuracy,  such  as  may  be  expected  of  the 

6* 
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individual  in  his  particular  stage  of  practice  and  devel- 
opment, is  all  that  should  be  expected,  as  it  is  all  that 
can  be  gotten  from  him.  With  this  the  teacher  should 
be  con^nt,  trusting  to  growth,  development,  and  indus- 
try to  do  the  rest.  Those  who  learn  with  the  most  diflB- 
culty,  and  honestly  express  all  the  ignorance  that  is  in 
them,  sometimes  come  out  right  in  the  end,  and  know 
best  the  special  forms  of  ignorance  and  truth  by  their 

.  own  disciplined  experience.  But  it  is  killing  to  such 
to  apply  the  highest  standard  of  exactness  at  once :  it 
must  be  applied  by  degrees,  and  with  a  kindly  manner 
which  recognizes  every  advancement,  while  it  impresses 
the  pupil  with  a  feeling  that  something  else  is  yet  to  be 

J  attained.  This  is  so  well  known,  and  so  very  generally 
practised  in  all  other  subjects,  that  I  ought  to  apologize 
for  referring  to  it  as  equally  true  of  drawing  as  a  sub- 
ject of  instruction;  and  I  should  do  so,  were  it  not 
for  the  fact,  that  I  am  conscious  of  tests  being  usually 
applied  to  first  efforts  in  drawing  by  inexperienced 
teachers,  which  are  unusual,  as  they  are  unnecessary,  in 
it  as  in  other  branches  of  education. 

Measuring  the  accuracy  of  length  in  straight  lines,  or 
the  altitude  of  curves,  should  be  resorted  to,  not  to 
save  the  exercise  of  the  judgment,  but  to  correct  the 
inaccuracy  of  the  eye.  Beginners  will  be  unable  to 
divide  lines  truly ;  and  therefore  every  drawing-lesson 
should  include  that  exercise  as  part  of  its  progress,  as 
in  the  division  of  the  central  line  in  symmetrical  figures  ; 
but,  before  proceeding  to  draw  the  more  important  parts 
of  an  exercise,  the  accuracy  of  the  proportions  should 
be  tested,  and  faults  corrected,  either  by  the  experi- 
enced hand  of  the  teacher,  or  by  mechanical  means,  it 
matters  little  which,  if  the  error  be  proved  and  put 
right.  But  to  allow  errors  in  the  first  steps  to  make 
all  subsequent  steps  equally  erroneous,  from  a  senti- 
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mental  objection  to  the  use  of  measuring  as  a  corrective 
agent,  is  a  mistake  which  perpetuates  what  it  professes 
to  remove.     The  eye  will  not  be  trained  into  truthful 
perception  by  letting  it  get  accustomed  to  its  own 
imperfection ;  but  it  will  be  educated  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  right  for  wrong,  every  time  the  wrong  is  com- 
mitted.     Mechanical    means    alone    furnish    us   with''' 
absolute  accuracy  in  geometric  forms,  and  are  therefore 
the  only  tests  to  be  relied  on ;  and  in  proportion  as  they 
are  judiciously  resorted  to  at  first  will  the   need  for 
them  gradually  cease.     People  speak  of  this  as  the  use 
of  crutches,  which  hinder  the  power  of  walking  alone. 
If  we  look  at  the  simile  closely,  we  shall  see  that  a 
crutch  has  sometimes  protected  and  preserved  an  in- 
jured or  undeveloped  limb,  until  its  powers  have  been 
restored  or  developed,  and  the  crutch  thrown  away; 
whilst  a  sentimental  prejudice  against  its  use   might 
have  led  to  permanent  injury  of  .the  weak  part,  that 
would  have  necessitated  the  use  of  the  crutch  for  all 
after  life.     We  need  not  fear  that  sound  people  will  use 
such  a  support  after  the  necessity  has  passed  away ; 
and  to  deny  it  to  them  when  they  want  it,  is  dtpgerous 
cruelty. 

A  species  of  idolatry  exists  in  the  minds  of  some  con- 
cerning the  value  attached  to  the  drawing  of  straight  lines 
and  circles.  It  may  therefore  be  as  well  to  state,  that  to 
draw  either,  except  by  accident  or  mechanical  assistance, 
is  an  impossibility :  though  to  draw  lines  approximately 
straight  and  circular  is  not  difficult  of  attainment,  nor 
of  extraordinary  value  when  acquired ;  the  result  being 
so  far  inferior  to  the  lines  of  the  ruler  or  the  compasses 
as  to  be  universally  discarded  for  the  mechanically- 
made  lines,  when  straightness  or  roundness  has  to  be 
relied  upon.  What  we  want  in  art  education  is  to 
develop  the  power  of  doing  that  which  to  mechanical 
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means  is  unattainable ;  viz.,  original  and  tasteful  and 
learned  work,  scholarlike  and  artistic :  and  the  steps 
towards  this  are  only  the  means,  not  the  end,  which 
end  may  be  hindered  by  exaltation  of  straight  lines  and 
circles,  as  subjects  of  adoration,  unto  a  miserable  god. 

Drawing  is  also  made  needlessly  diflBcult  by  arbitrary 
regulations  in  its  practice,  such  as  insisting  that  the 
book  or  board  should  always  be  kept  in  one  position. 
It  would  be  as  well  to  recognize  that  our  hand  and  arm 
are  only  a  complex  instrument,  like  a  machine  or  com- 
pound pair  of  compasses,  and  that  the  movements  of 
which  they  are  capable  are  limited  by  the  construction 
of  the  skeleton  and  the  action  of  the  muscles.  Thus 
a  curve  of  short  radius  may  be  struck  by  the  movement 
of  the  fingers  on  the  second  joint  from  their  ends,  a 
longer  curve  from  the  movement  of  the  hand  on  the 
wrist-joint,  longer  still  by  the  fore-arm  on  the  elbow- 
joint,  and  the  longest  and  most  perfect  of  all  by  the 
whole  arm  moving  from  the  ball-and-socket  joint  of  the 
shoulder ;  the  head  of  the  humerm  working  in  the  con- 
cavity of  the  Bcapvla.  But  from  neither  is  it  possible 
to  stiike  a  curve  inwards  towards  the  joint  which  is 
used  as  its  centre,  any  more  than  it  is  possible  to  strike 
a  curve  with  a  pair  of  compasses  which  shall  tend 
towards  the  centre  from  which  it  is  struck.  So  that,  in 
drawing  curves  which  tend  inwards  towards  the  hand  or 
the  body,  we  must  either  shift  our  hands,  arm,  or  body,  to 
get  at  the  centres  of  such  curves,  or  we  must  shift  the 
book  or  paper  upon  which  we  are  drawing,  to  bring  the 
centres  into  our  hand  or  arm.  Of  the  two,  it  will  be 
found  more  convenient  and  orderly  to  allow  pupils  to 
change  the  positions  of  their  books  than  to  change  the 
positions  of  their  bodies,  or  to  walk  round  the  tables 
they  are  drawing  upon  in  search  of  the  centres  of  each 
curve  they  have  to  draw. 
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Methods  of  testing  the  accuracy  of  geometric  forms 
should  be  taught  to  pupils  from  the  earliest  lessons. 
When  the  definitions  of  plane  geometry  are  given  as 
exercises  in  drawing,  preceding  all  other  exercises, 
the  test  of  the  true  construction  of  each  shape  should 
be  shown  to  all  pupils,  and  its  application  to  the  work 
of  each  be  required.  Thus  in  drawing  a  square,  not 
only  the  length  of  each  side  must  be  the  same  as  in  a 
rhombus,  but  the  length  of  the  two  diagonals  be  identi- 
cal, or  its  form  will  be  rhomboidal.  Individual  analyses 
for.  each  form  will  be  familiar  to  the  teacher,  and  must 
be  made  equally  familiar  to  the  pupil,  that  the  under- 
standing may  assist  and  support  the  hand  and  eye. 

Having  said  thus  much  upon  the  proper  value  of 
the  geometric  exercises  in  drawing,  and  deprecated  too 
stiingent  and  arbitrary  regulations  concerning  its  prac- 
tice, perhaps  it  would  be  right  I  should  say  that  the 
opposite  mistake  of  undue  laxity  is  as  much  to  be 
avoided.  In  many  points  the  teacher  cannot  be  too 
strict  in  details  which  have  an  important  share  in  suc- 
cessful work,  however  indirectly  they  seem  to  bear 
upon  it.  Thus  sharp  points  to  pencils,  and  clean  hands 
and  rubber,  and  a  book  neither  dog's-eared,  defiled,  nor 
crumpled,  should  be  absolutely  insisted  on  ;  and  incorri- 
gibles  should  be  made  to  draw  upon  slates  only  until  they 
can  be  trusted  in  contact  with  white  paper  without  defiling 
it.  It  requires  no  great  art  genius  in  a  teacher  to  insure 
that ;  yet  the  ability  to  command  it  is  half-way  towards 
getting  the  best  results  from  his  instruction.  The  ex- 
cellent order  and  method  common  in  American  schools 
make  this  an  easy  matter ;  and  it  requires  only  that  the 
accomplished  teachers  in  the  schools  should  turn  their 
attention  seriously  to  the  subject  of  teaching  drawing, 
to  guarantee  as  good  results  in  this  as  in  any  other 
branch  of  a  common-school  education  already  attained 
to  by  them. 
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There  is  a  satisfaction  to  the  student  in  mastering  any 
subject,  whether  it  be  purely  intellectual  or  experi- 
mental ;  but  there  is  a  keen  delight,  a  sensuous  enjoy- 
ment, in  acquiring  skill  in  art.  The  first  time  a  student 
succeeds  in  realizing  some  natural  effect,  or  expresses 
an  idea  of  the  mind  which  had  previously  existed  only 
in  thought,  is  a  moment  of  inexpressible  joy:  it  is 
beyond  explanation  to  those  who  have  not  felt  it,  and 
worth  all  the  pains  and  discipline  it  costs  to  obtain  the 
sensation. 

Happily,  this  enjoyment,  pure  in  its  character  and 
godlike  in  its  creativeness,  is  within  the  reach  and  appre- 
ciation of  all  who  care  to  possess  it ;  but,  like  some  other 
excellent  inventions,  it  must  be  wooed,  and  will  "  not 
unsought  be  won."  It  does  not  drop  like  a  ripe  apple 
from  the  tree  of  knowledge  into  the  mouth  of  a  lazy 
Adam  below,  but  needs  well-directed  climbing  to  be 
secured. 

DRAWING  ON  THE  BLAGKBOABD. 

The  use  of  the  blackboard  for  instruction  in  all  sub- 
jects of  elementary  drawing  is  highly  essential.  It  may 
be  well,  therefore,  to  suggest  its  capabilities  and  the 
best  means  of  acquiring  command  over  it. 

The  chalk  used  should  be  square  in  section ;  so  that, 
when  it  is  advisable,  a  line  of  uniform  thickness  can  be 
obtained,  —  which  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  with 
conical-shaped  pieces  of  chalk.  A  short  stick  of  wood 
about  eight  inches  long,  having  a  cone  of  four  inches 
altitude  and  two  inches  base,  its  apex  at  one  end  of 
the  stick,  and  its  axis  the  stick  itself,  —  the  cone  to  be 
covered  with  wash-leather,  chamois-skin,  or  soft  cloth 
with  a  good  staple,  —  is  the  best  implement  with  which 
^to  erase  lines  not  wanted ;  the  pointed  end  of  the  cone 
enabling  the  draughtsman  to  take  out  constructional 
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or  other  lines  without  destroying  the  curves  which  are 
near  them. 

Vertical  lines  are  drawn  from  above  downwards,  the 
weight  of  the  hand  and  arm,  allowed  to  fall  naturally, 
assisting  the  eye.  The  draughtsman  should  stand  with 
his  right  shoulder  opposite  the  vertical  line  to  be  drawn. 
Horizontal  lines  are  made  with  the  greatest  facility  when 
a  fixed  and  firm  point  has  been  made  to  the  left,  and 
the  arm  and  body  moved  with  the  hand  firmly  pressed 
from  left  to  right,  thus  steadying  the  hand  and  keeping 
its  position  relative  to  the  body  the  same.  In  drawing 
curved  lines,  it  is  well,  unless  the  di*aughtsman  has  gi*eat 
experience,  to  make  a  few  dots  in  the  path  the  curve 
has  to  traverse;  not  more  than  four  or  six  for  any 
curve,  but  enough  to  guide  the  eye  and  give  confidence 
to  the  hand.  Passing  the  chalk-point  over  the  place 
where  the  intended  curve  is  to  be,  without  marking, 
is  also  useful,  as  it  accustoms  the  hand  and  arm  to  the 
motion  and  change  of  joint  required  in  the  curve. 
Very  rapid  drawing  upon  the  board  is  not  recom- 
mended, because,  until  the  teacher  has  had  great  expe- 
rience, it  will  not  be  likely  to  be  accurate  enough :  on 
the  other  hand,  the  whole  amount  of  time  spent  in 
drawing  an  hour's  lesson  for  pupils  ought  not  to  be 
more  than  five  minutes.  The  left  curves  should  be 
drawn  first ;  and,  when  drawing  the  balancing  forms  on 
the  right  hand,  the  eye  should  take  in,  not  only  the 
curve  in  process  of  formation,  but  that  already  made,  to 
which  it  is  symmetrical.  That  suggests  standing  far 
enough  from  the  board,  and  the  teacher  will  find  it  is 
better  to  draw  with  the  whole  arm  from  the  shoulder- 
joint  than  from  the  elbow  or  wrist,  the  face  not  being 
nearer  the  board  than  a  distance  of  two  feet  in  a  per- 
pendicular line  to  its  surface. 

The  diagram  should  not  extend  much  above    the 
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draughtsman's  head,  for  above  that  his  hand  will  lose 
power;  nor  below  his  elbow  when  the  arm  hangs  at 
the  side,  for  to  draw  then  brings  the  head  close  to  the 
board,  and  prevents  a  clear  view.  If  it  be  necessary  that 
lines  be  made  both  above  and  below  these  points,  the 
position  of  the  body  and  head  must  be  raised  or  lowered, 
so  as  to  avoid  stooping  or  straining,  which  is  fatal  to 
good  work.  Drawing  on  the  board  is  the  most  perfect 
illustration  of  the  expression,  "  free-hand  drawing;"  and 
unless  the  hand  be  quite  free  and  supple  in  its  motion, 
and  the  arm  as  well,  sweet  curves  or  refined  lines  are 
impossible. 

The  best  preparation  for  blackboard  work  is  to  draw 
the  diagrams  with  pen  and  ink  on  a  small  scale,  which 
forms  the  habit  of  slow,  deliberate,  and  thoughtful  exe- 
cution, besides  familiarizing  the  eye  and  hand  with  the 
character  and  nature  of  the  forms  to  be  reproduced. 
Very  good  drawing  on  the  board  is  easily  acquired ;  but 
it  must  have  a  basis  of  the  power  to  draw  pretty  well  to 
begin  with.  After  all,  valuable  as  the  ability  is  to  teach- 
ers, as  a  means  of  instruction,  it  can  only  be  regarded 
as  a  rough  process  to  illustrate  principles,  and  has  the 
same  sort  of  relation  to  actual  representation  as  the 
foundation  of  a  building  has  to  the  whole  and  the  parts 
of  its  supei'structure.  There  is  danger  in  thinking  too 
little  or  too  much  of  the  power  of  drawing  on  the  board : 
to  the  teacher  it  is,  perhaps,  above  all  other  agencies  in 
elementary  instruction,  and  of  less  value  than  other 
proccbses  in  advanced  instruction,  being  useless  in  con- 
veying information  concerning  Ught  and  shade  or  color. 
Skill  and  readiness  to  draw  forms  on  the  board  are 
sometimes  confounded  with  the  ability  to  explain  the 
nature  and  character  of  the  forms  which  are  illustrated : 
but,  of  the  two,  the  latter  is  the  more  valuable ;  for,  with 
intelligent  descriptions  and  critical  acumen,  even  rough 
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diagrams  may  be  made  to  serve  all  practical  purposes 
of  instruction;  whilst  the  best  drawings  in  so  rude  a 
material  as  white  chalk  will  not  teach  of  themselves, 
unless  accompanied  by  clear  and  intelligent  explana- 
tion. It  is  only  the  most  simple  and  rudimentary  forms 
which  can  be  illustrated  on  the  board :  a  draughtsman 
who  wishes  to  illustrate  subtle  forms  or  refined  grada- 
tion in  curvature  would  not  think  of  employing  such  a 
rough  vehicle  as  white  chalk,  or  so  violently  contrasted 
degrees  of  line  and  background  as  black  and  white. 

The  power  to  draw  on  the  board  is  so  easily  acquired, 
that  it  is  somewhat  surprising  to  find  such  a  degree 
of  importance  and  value  attached  to  its  possession.  It 
is  the  very  cheapest  way  of  securing  a  reputation  for 
ability  to  draw,  usually  valued  more  than  it  deserves  to 
be,  and  not  valued  at  all,  except  as  a  rough  expedient, 
by  those  who  have  a  much  better  and  more  costly  arti- 
cle, which  includes  in  its  comprehensiveness  the  power 
of  using  all  mediums  upon  any  material,  applied  to  every 
subject  capable  of  representation.  So  that,  whilst  to  the 
teacher  it  is  of  the  highest  instructional  use,  as  the 
alphabet  is,  it  is  easy  of  attainment  to  all,  and  nothing 
to  be  very  proud  about  when  acquired. 

It  is  said  that  a  drawing  will  convey  a  truthful  idea 
when  words  fail.  To  do  this,  the  drawing  must  be  either 
very  good  and  the  words  very  feeble,  or  the  audience 
very  ignorant.  There  are  very  few  drawings  which 
convey  completely  any  idea  which  could  not  be  more 
fully  expressed  with  the  assistance  of  language  added 
to  visible  forms.  At  the  same  time,  the  understanding 
can  be  appealed  to  through  the  eye,  as  well  as  through 
the  ear ;  and  it  is  either  bad  economy  which  prefers  one 
medium  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  or  inefficient  educa- 
tional powers  which  cannot  resort  to  all  or  any  one  as 

the  need  arises.     The  scale  in  music  is  perfectly  illus- 
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trated  by  a  ladder  with  half-steps  between  E  and  F 
and  B  and  C ;  and  the  major  and  minor  keys  ai*e  as  well 
demonstrated  by  the  circle  and  elliptic  curves.  There 
is  hardly  any  educational  process  which  may  not  draw 
its  similes  from  subjects  outside  of  its  own  resources,  for 
development  is  very  similar  in  all  things :  the  growth 
of  a  plant,  the  progress  of  a  day,  the  education  of  a 
child,  the  history  of  a  nation,  the  comprehension  of 
a  religious  or  political  principle,  —  all  have  stages  almost 
precisely  alike,  which  can  be  explained  and  understood 
by  comparison.  It  is  the  mark  of  a  teacher,  that  he 
detects  these  resemblances,  and  uses  them  to  illustrate 
principles,  just  as  it  is  a  sign  of  his  power  to  grasp  all 
means  within  his  reach  to  make  his  explanations  plain. 
Amongst  these  means  is  drawing,  —  of  no  more  impor- 
tance than  others,  and  of  no  less ;  and  a  teacher  who 
can  illustrate  a  lesson  in  physical  geography  by  sketches 
of  the  natural  products  of  the  country,  and  character 
of  the  people  and  their  habits,  or  who  accompanies  his 
historical  exercises  by  drawings  of  the  costume,  archi- 
tecture, portraits  of  eminent  men,  weapons  and  imple- 
ments used  in  war  and  agriculture,  or  maps  of  contested 
ground,  or  charts  of  geographical  distinctions,  is  twice 
as  powerful  a  teacher  as  he  who  appeals  only  through 
the  ears  to  the  understanding,  without  illustration  of 
forms  or  display  of  visible  peculiarities. 


CHAPTER  III. 

SCHOOLS  OF  AKT  AND  INDUSTRIAL  DRAWING. 

THE  very  general  desire  to  establish  agencies  by 
which  to  secure  a  development  of  general  in  the 
form  of  secondary  or  technical  education,  as  well  as 
the  movement  in  favor  of  what  is  somewhat  vaguely 
termed  industrial  education,  suggests  that  information 
of  a  practical  character  concerning  what  has  already 
been  done  in  the  same  direction  in  European  countries, 
may  be  of  value  in  America  just  now.  The  study  of 
art  in  its  elementary,  advanced,  or  technical  stages  re- 
quires accommodation  of  a  special  kind,  —  in  buildings, 
their  arrangement  as  to  lighting,  &c.,  and  the  apparatus 
and  examples  to  illustrate  varied  subjects  of  study.  To 
furnish  suggestions  concerning  these  requirements  is  my 
aim  in  this  chapter,  with  the  hope  that  those  who  have 
not  yet  had  opportunities  of  obtaining  such  information 
may  find  it  of  some  use  to  them  when  provision  for  art 
study  has  to  be  made. 

It  will  be  well  to  recognize  the  distinction  between 
elementary  instruction  in  drawing,  such  as  ought  to  be 
given  in  the  common  schools,  and  advanced  scientific 
or  technical  instruction,  which  more  properly  belongs  to 
the  special  schools,  called  schools  of  art.  There  is  no 
necessity  for  providing  in  a  permanent  manner  the  means 
of  elementary  instruction  in  these  special  schools ;  for 
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eventually  it  will  be  furnished  as  a  part  of  general  edu- 
cation: though,  until  that  becomes  an  accomplished 
fact,  temporary  provision  should  be  made  for  those  adults 
who  desire  such  instruction,  and  were  not  able  to  obtain 
it  during  their  school  terms. 

A  school  of  art,  then,  should  be  designed  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  knowledge  of  elementary  drawing 
in  such  subjects  as  free-hand,  model,  geometric,  and  sim- 
ple linear  perspective  drawing  has  already  been  acquired ; 
and  its  mission  is  to  take  up  the  student  upon  his  leav- 
ing the  day-school,  and  carry  on  his  general  art  education 
to  a  higher  level  firstly,  and  guide  it  in  a  special  direc- 
tion afterwards.  The  school  should  be  to  artisans  what 
the  university  is  to  the  professional  man  ;  and  to  such 
professions  as  those  of  the  architect  and  engineer  it 
should  be  a  professional  school  also.  The  best  arrange- 
ments for  study,  the  best  examples  to  study  from,  and 
the  best  instruction  which  can  be  obtained,  are  alone 
worth  the  outlay  of  providing  them :  makeshifts  of 
badly-lighted  and  ill-adapted  rooms,  poor  or  bad  exam- 
ples, and  feeble  or  incompetent  instruction,  may  possibly 
be  better  than  nothing ;  and,  if  that  be  allowed,  a  gene- 
rous estimate  has  exhausted  the  whole  value  of  such 
provision.  It  is  useless  to  delude  ourselves  into  believ- 
ing that  we  are  practising  economy  by  establishing 
drawing-classes  in  rooms  used  for  other  purposes  than 
art  study,  and  furnished  with  desks  and  a  blackboard 
only,  and  taught  by  a  teacher  whose  sole  qualification 
is,  that  he  can  himself  draw :  that  may  do  for  a  single 
term,  until  elementary  principles  have  been  acquired ; 
but,  unless  it  be  followed  by  something  more  complete 
in  its  character  as  a  provision  for  art  instruction,  we  are 
only  increasing  a  demand  for  which  we  provide  no  sup- 
ply. The  most  economical  way  of  commencing  classes 
is  to  begin  upon  a  plan  requiring  little  or  no  modifica- 
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tion,  nor  to  be  without  any  means  for  instruction  suit- 
able to  the  end  sought,  which  are  procurable  by  a 
reasonable  outlay.  The  courses  of  study  should  be 
determined  upon  for  each  school  by  competent  persons 
deliberating  on  the  special  wants  of  a  locality.  The 
premises  to  be  occupied  for  the  pursuit  of  these  studies 
should  be  designed  by  an  architect  who  understands  the 
requirements  of  art  education,  in  conference  with  the 
professional  art  master  who  is  to  be  intrusted  with 
the  task  of  carrying  on  the  school ;  and  the  examples 
and  apparatus  for  instruction  should  be  obtained  at  first, 
so  that  there  may  be  no  diiBculties  in  the  way  of  admin- 
istering the  system  adopted.  A  great  waste  of  money 
usually  results  from  premises  being  adapted  for  drawing- 
classes  or  art  schools  by  persons  who  know  nothing  of 
the  special  requirements  of  study  in  each  of  the  rooms  ; 
and  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  and  classes  is  thus 
sacrificed  until  further  alterations  are  made,  adapting 
the  rooms  for  each  specialty,  upon  experienced  advice. 
I  have  been  made  so  painfully  aware  in  many  instances 
of  the  wastefulness  of  such  proceedings,  and  the  disap- 
pointments and  discouragements  they  have  occasioned  on 
all  sides,  —  to  students,  teachers,  school  committee,  and 
the  public,  —  that  I  would  seriously  warn  all  to  whom 
is  intrusted  the  provision  of  facilities  for  art  study  not 
to  be  misled  in  that  manner,  on  the  false  cry  of  economy, 
which  is  really  extravagance.  It  has  come  under  my  ob- 
servation, that  schools  miserably  prepared  and  equipped 
for  their  work  have  done  miserably ;  and  that  when 
the  dame  schools  have  had  fair  play,  in  new  premises 
built  specially  for  them,  the  whole  character  of  the 
students'  work  has  been  improved,  its  quantity  increased, 
and  all  connected  with  the  new  administration  have  been 
gratified  with  the  changes  effected.     The  time  spent  in 

working  under  difficulties  and  drawbacks  which  were 
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accidental  or  removable  was  time  wasted,  in  so  far  as 
the  results  fell  short  of  what  they  might  have  been 
with  only  natural  difficulties  to  encounter.  For  these 
and  many  other  reasons  which  could  be  given,  it  is 
better  to  begin  right :  the  result  will  justify  the  outlay 
incurred,  and  prove  it  to  be  the  most  economical  way  of 
expending  public  money. 

BANOE  OP  STUDY. 

In  order  to  consider  this  matter  methodically,  we 
should  first  see  what  is  proposed  to  be  done  in  schools 
of  art  and  industrial  drawing-classes.  This  may  be 
described  as  the  cultivation  of  the  understanding  and 
increase  of  knowledge  of  the  students  in  the  field  of 
art  generally,  supplemented  by  the  acquisition  of  manip- 
ulative and  technical  skill  in  some  branch  of  art  prac- 
tice. Thus  for  a  time  all  the  students  will  study  a 
common  course,  intended  to  prepare  them  for  the  spe- 
cial courses  they  will  follow  afterwards.  Then  they 
branch  off  into  advanced  work,  either  (1)  scientific 
instrumental  drawing,  (2)  artistic  work  in  light  and 
shade,  color  and  design,  (3)  modelling. 

The  common  course  ought  to  include  drawing  in  pen- 
cil, crayon,  and  one  color,  from  ornamental  casts,  models 
and  objects  grouped,  natural  foliage,  flowers  and  objects 
of  natural  history,  details  of  the  human  and  animal 
figures,  in  outline  and  light  and  shade.  Where  it  has 
not  been  previously  studied,  the  course  should  include 
the  common-school  course  of  (a)  free-hand  drawing  from 
flat  examples  in  outline,  (V)  model  drawing  from  geo- 
metric solids,  (c)  geometric  drawing,  (d)  perspective 
projection,  (e)  orthographic  projection.  When  this  has 
been  gone  through,  the  student  should  then  be  allowed 
to  commence  practice  in  the  special  subjects :  carpenters 
and  others  connected  with  the  building  trades,  in  build- 
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ing,  construction  and  planning  of  houses,  drawing  and 
designing  of  architectural  details  ;  machinists  and  engi- 
neers should  take  up  mechanical  drawing  of  details  of 
machinery  and  mechanical  motions,  drawing  from  meas- 
urement of  actual  machines  and  tools  in  use,  and  isome- 
tric and  parallel  projection  applied  to  machinery ;  and 
both  carpenters  and  machinists  should  learn  the  art  of 
making  scale  drawings  to  work  from,  laying  out  work 
from  written  specifications,  and  making  the  specifications 
themselves  from  original  designs. 

The  draughtsman,  lithographer,  and  art  student  re- 
quire instruction  in  light  and  shade,  color  and  design, 
historical  study,  drawing  from  the  antique  and  the  liv- 
ing model,  from  natural  foliage  and  still  life.  The 
modeller  not  only  needs  the  same  instruction  in  drawing 
as  the  painter,  but  the  additional  practice  of  work  in 
the  round,  modelling  his  subjects  to  scale  from,  the 
originals ;  and  should  know  how  to  reproduce  them  in  a 
hard  material,  as  plaster,  by  casting  his  own  productions. 

Thus,  though  the  basis  of  all  successful  art  is  good 
drawing,  which  should  be  never  lost  sight  of,  industrial 
art  education  must  be  discursive  enough  to  meet  the 
wants  of  all  industries,  and  in  those  particular  directions 
which  the  varied  occupations  of  the  students  suggest. 
The  method  of  study  adopted  will  necessarily  affect  the 
disposition  and  arrangement  of  the  rooms  to  be  used ; 
but  there  can  hardly  be  much  difference  in  the  way 
rooms  are  fitted  up  for  study  of  the  same  subject,  what- 
ever be  the  method  of  instruction  adopted.  The  most 
important  considerations  which  must  be  decided  before 
a  school  of  art  be  carried  out  to  completion  are,  l%t^  The 
buUdinff  and  its  accommodation;  2(2,  Fitting  and  lights 
ing;  8c?,  The  examplen  for  study.  Taking  these  in  order, 
I  propose  to  make  some  suggestions  concerning  each  of 
these  subjects. 
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THE  BUILDIKQ  AND  ITS  ACCOMMODATION. 

The  size  of  the  building,  and  character  of  the  instruc- 
tion most  generally  required  in  any  locality,  will  deter- 
mine the  proportion  of  many  parts  of  the  building  to 
each  other.  Thus,  the  seat  of  a  particular  manufacture 
may  wisely  require  that  special  and  considerable  accom- 
modation be  allotted  to  that  kind  of  industrial  drawing 
which  will  most  assist  the  trade  of  the  district.  When 
that  is  the  case,  an  addition  should  be  made  to  the 
average  proportions  of  the  school,  or  special  class-rooms 
be  built  for  the  technical  study  requiring  to  be  devel- 
oped. The  proportion  of  students  to  population,  which 
it  would  be  judicious  to  provide  room  for,  will  vary 
according  to  the  character  of  the  trade  carried  on  in  each 
locality,  whether  it  be  one  in  which  art  knowledge  is 
valuable,  or  the  reverse  ;  and  though  it  would  be  diflS- 
cult  to  discover  any  industrial  calling  in  which  art  skill 
would  be  of  no  value,  yet  its  pecuniary  and  marketable 
worth  is  greater  in  some  manufactures  than  in  others. 
But  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  usual  trades  carried 
on  in  every  city  or  town  ought  to  supply  a  large  num- 
ber of  students,  irrespective  of  particular  manufactures, 
it  will  not  be  advisable  to  provide  for  less  than  five  per 
cent  of  the  population  as  students.  Taking  a  city  of 
ten  thousand  inhabitants,  five  hundred,  at  least,  ought 
to  be  found  in  schools  of  art  or  branch  drawing-classes. 
If  one  school  only  be  built  in  a  city,  it  should  provide 
for  that  number  of  students,  not  necessarily  at  one  time, 
but  at  twice ;  and  the  attendances  might  be  on  two 
evenings  per  week  for  each  class,  thus  allowing  a  build- 
ing accommodating  five  hundred  to  provide  for  a  thou- 
sand pupils,  or  one  to  hold  two  hundred  and  fifty  at  a 
time  to  provide  for  five  hundred. 

The  following  is  an  estimate  of  a  school  for  five  hun- 
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dred  students  at  one  time.  The  class-rooms  are  divided 
into  two  groups;  viz,,  those  requiring  top-light,  and 
those  for  which  side-light  is  suitable,  —  if  top-light  be 
not  available. 


TOP-LIOHT. 


Feet. 


Bxtaibltioii  and  antlqae  rooms  .  60x30 

PatntiiiK-room 80x90 

Oontervstory 10x30 

Ladies' claae-room •  80x30 

Plant  drawing-room 20x80 


TOP  OB  8IDB  LIGHT. 


Feet. 


Entranoe-hall 20x20 

Lecture-theatre 60x40 

Mechanieal  ft  aroblteotural  room  60x30 

Elementary  and  cast  room    .  .  •  60x30 

Uodelling-room 30x30 

Oasting-room 20x30 

Designing-room 20x20 , 

Library  and  maseum    ...      •  .  20x30 

Master'sroom 20x20 

Janitor's  offices  and  living-rooms 
Male  and  Ibmale  oloak'rooms 
Small  private  studios  for  advanced 
students,  —  if  desirable. 


The  larger  rooms  should  not  be  less  than  sixteen  feet 
high,  and  the  smaller  not  less  than  twelve  feet.  The 
top-lighted  rooms,  with  the  exception  of  the  conserva- 
tory for  plants  and  flowers,  may  be  any  thing  between 
twenty  and  thirty  feet  high,  but  not  less  than  twenty 
feet.  The  painting-room  should  have  windows  at  the 
side  joined  to  the  skylights,  provided  with  blinds,  capa- 
ble of  obtaining  either  a  side  or  top  light,  as  desirable. 
The  entrance  hall  and  staircase  are  valuable  for  the  dis- 
play of  students'  works  from  selected  specimens  of  the 
school's  production,  and  should,  if  possible,  be  excel- 
lently lighted.  The  best  place  for  the  dais  and  black- 
board of  the  lecture-theatre  is  the  centre  of  one  of  its 
long  sides,  the  seats  and  desks  for  students  being  ranged 
elliptically  about  it.  The  modelling-room''  and  casting- 
room  to  communicate  with  each  other,  and  all  the  rooms 
to  be  accessible  from  a  corridor  as  well  as  from  each 
other :  the  exhibition,  painting,  and  ladies'  class  rooms 
should  be  connected  by  large  folding-doors,  so  as  to  be 
thrown  into  one  gallery  for  exhibitions.     As  a  well-con- 
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sidered  scheme  of  arrangement  is  of  gr^at  consequence 
to  the  satisfactory  working  of  a  school  of  art,  I  have 
given  illustrations  of  several  schools  in  England  whose 
plans  I  am  familiar  with ;  each  of  them  having  some 
point  of  advantage,  and  being  of  very  different  dimen- 
sions, may  suggest  the  scale  upon  which  schools  for 
larger  or  smaller  towns  might  be  planned.  Perhaps  no 
one  plan  may  be  said  to  embrace  all  that  a  school  of  art 
should  be,  nor  are  they  extensive  enough  to  meet  the 
.  wants  of  all  classes :  but  in  England  fees  varying  from 
a  small  to  a  large  sum  per  month  are  required  from  the 
pupils  ;  and  that  limits  their  numbers  very  considerably. 
Education  is  better  understood  in  America  than  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  the  people  are  wise  enough  to  see  that  educa^ 
tion,  like  light  and  air,  should  be  enjoyed  by  every  one, 
and  be  free  to  all.  It  would  not  be  advisable,  therefore, 
to  copy  any  feature  of  the  planning  of  the  schools  illus- 
trated as  to  scale,  except  such  as  relate  to  provision  for 
particular  kinds  of  study,  the  lighting  of  galleries,  &c. : 
the  scale  of  a  school  of  art  in  America  must  vary  from 
that  for  a  school  in  any  European  country,  with  the 
exception  of  those  in  the  several  capital  cities. 

In  the  instructions  issued  to  committees  of  art  schools 
who  are  about  to  build,  the  English  department  of  Sci- 
ence and  Art  makes  the  following  suggestions  concern- 
ing the  building  of  an  art  school :  — 

<^  The  Site.  —  The  site  must  be  not  unhealthy  in  situation,  nor  in 
a  noisy  locality.  It  must  be  within  convenient  distance  of  the  homes 
of  ihe  students.  In  tenure,  fee  simple,  without  encumbrance  of  rights 
reserved  over  the  surface,  or  reservation  of  minerals. 

"  The  Plans.  —  The  following  dimensions  are  suggested  as  aiSbrd- 
ing  adequate  provision  for  accommodation  for  a  hundred  students : 
Elementary-room,  40  feet  X  SO ;  painting-room,  20  X  SO ;  modelling- 
room,  20  X  SO;  master's  room,  24  X  16;  cloak-room  for  females; 
closets,  laboratories,  and  anterooms,  and  kitchen  and  bedroom  for 
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ftttendaot  Tbe  elementary-room  should  be  east  and  west :  it  should 
not  be  less  than  16  feet  high,  and  be  lighted  from  above.  The  paint- 
ing-room shoald  be  lighted  from  the  north  side,  and  should  have  a 
top-light  in  the  roof  over  and  in  continuation  of  the  side-light.  The 
master's  room  should  be  lighted  by  a  side-light  from  the  north  if  pos- 
sible. The  rooms  for  study  should  be  not  less  than  15  feet  high  to 
the  wall-plate,  if  ceiled  flat,  or  12  feet  high  to  the  wall-plate,  if  ceiled 
to  the  collar-beams  or  common  rafter.  The  rooms  should  be  well 
Tentilated  by  the  admission  of  air  at  the  floor  level,  with  an  ample 
outlet  above.  The  external  walls  of  the  school,  if  of  brick,  should 
not  be  less  than  one  brick  and  a  half  in  thickness,  and,  if  of  stone, 
not  less  than  20  inches  in  thickness.  All  the  roofs  must  be  either 
tiled  or  slated ;  gutters  and  drains  to  carry  away  the  roof-water  being 
provided.  If  the  roof  be  unceiled  to  the  tie-beam  or  collar-beam, 
there  must  be  ceiling  to  the  rafters.  Rooms  which  are  top-lighted 
should,  in  all  cases,  be  ceiled  to  the  common  rafters,  in  order  to  give 
increased  height ;  and  all  tie-beams,  or  other  heavy  roof-timbering, 
should  be  avoided,  and  iron  tie-rods  used  where  practicable/' 

The  most  valuable  light  for  art  study  is  that  direct 
from  the  north,  because  there  is  no  sunlight  in  it  of 
direct  rays :  it  is  steady  and  continuous,  and  does  not 
alter  its  direction  during  the  course  of  the  day,  as  light 
from  the  south  and  west  does.  Next  to  the  north  light, 
east  light  is  best;  the  sun  being  soon  away  from  the 
east,  and  leaving,  after  it  has  gone,  a  steady  light. 
The  exhibition-room  and  gallery  of  antique  statues 
should  be  lighted  from  above,  through  two  windows,  — 
an  outside  and  a  counter  light ;  the  second  being  of 
ground  glass  to  soften  the  light.  If  suflScient  lighting 
surface  can  be  got  from  the  north,  it  is  best  to  exclude 
southern  light  altogether.  All  the  general  class-rooms 
should  be  lighted  with  gas,  methods  for  which  are 
suggested  in  the  section  on  Fittings,  with  the  exception 
of  the  conservatory  and  plant  drawing-room ;  the  latter, 
being  off  the  former,  ought  either  not  to  be  lighted  at 
all  at  night,  or,  if  the  plant  drawing-room  be  lighted,  it 
should  be  done  with  oil  lamps,  which  are  less  destructive 
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to  the  plants  than  gaslight.  The  amount  of  gas  con- 
sumed in  class-rooms  should  not  be  more  than  one 
medium-sized  burner  for  two  pupils,  when  the  rooms 
are  filled:  if  more  is  required,  the  arrangement  is 
wasteful.  So  large  a  quantity  of  gas  being  consumed, 
together  with  the  vitiation  of  the  air  caused  by  a  large 
number  of  students,  there  should  in  all  rooms  be  the 
means  of  a  constant  renewal  of  fresh,  pure  air,  by 
escapement  of  exhausted  and  introduction  of  fresh  au*. 

The  school  should  not  be  designed  on  more  than 
three  floors  for  the  larger  rooms ;  though  small  rooms, 
such  as  those  suggested  for  private  studios,  may,  bj'- 
needing  less  height,  occur  as  mezzanines.  The  best- 
managed  schools  I  know  are  upon  one  floor  only,  —  the 
master  having  better  control  over  the  whole  school  in 
that  way  than  any  other ;  and,  where  land  is  available, 
the  cheapest  and  best  class-rooms  can  be  obtained  by 
making  the  whole  of  them  on  one  story,  with  top-light  for 
all,  approached  by  a  common  corridor.  Remembering, 
however,  that  one  necessary  condition  of  the  site  of  a 
school  of  art  is,  that  it  shall  be  within  reasonable  dis- 
tance of  the  homes  of  the  students ;  which  means,  that 
it  be  within  the  city  limits,  neither  in  the  best  nor 
worst  quarters:  land  enough  to  put  either  all  or  the 
principal  rooms  on  one  floor  will  be  probably  beyond 
the  means  of  the  school  committees. 

The  style  most  adapted  for  a  permanent  building 
of  several  stories  for  a  school  of  art,  when  the  top  story 
is  used  for  a  gallery,  and  therefore  there  will  be  a  deep 
piece  of  wall  at  the  top  of  the  fa9ade  unlighted  by  side 
windows,  will  be  that  in  which  are  the  greatest  resources 
for  breaking  up  in  a  picturesque  manner  this  same  dead 
wall.  It  seems  to  me  most  possible  in  a  fourteenth- 
century  Gothic,  with  a  liberal  use  of  inlays  and  colored 
materials  of  all  kinds.    A  building  for  a  school  of  art 
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should  not  itself  be  a  libel  upon  the  public  taste,  nor  a 
satire  externally  upon  its  work  internally.  Those  who 
wish  to  elevate  the  taste  and  skill  of  the  community 
ought  to  teach  by  example  as  well  as  precept :  whatever 
value  it  may  have  elsewhere,  faith  without  works  in 
this  subject  is  a  very  blind  creed,  not  likely  to  make 
many  converts,  nor  to  regenerate  the  world  of  art. 

In  the  sketch  I  have  given  of  dimensions  for  a  school 
of  art  for  a  city  having  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  a  con- 
servatory is  mentioned.  This  provision  for  plants  and 
flowers  is  as  necessary  as  to  provide  casts  and  flat  exam- 
ples. It  is  found  to  be  both  economical  and  convenient 
to  have  a  janitor  residing  upon  the  premises;  there 
being  ample  work  for  a  man  and  his  wife  in  keeping 
the  plants  cared  for,  the  registers  of  attendance,  the 
rooms  in  order,  and  as  clean  as  they  should  be.  A  male 
and  female  attendant  on  the  classes  are  constantly 
required ;  and  their  time  should  be  wholly  given  up  to 
their  duties  under  the  direction  of  the  master.  A  ladies' 
class-room  is  also  mentioned.  The  object  of  that  is,  not 
to  provide  separate  accommodation  for  males  and  females 
in  the  ordinary  courses  of  instruction,  but  to  give 
advanced  pupils  who  are  commencing  professional  work, 
either  as  artists  or  teachers,  a  special  room  for  practising 
undisturbed  their  several  exercises.  I  would  in  all 
other  cases  let  no  separation  of  the  sexes  whilst  being 
taught  be  made :  the  course  of  instruction  ought  to  be 
precisely  the  same  for  both,  until  they  severally  branch 
off  into  technical  studies. 

It  may  be  sometimes  advisable  to  unite  the  various 
agencies  for  secondary  education  in  one  building ;  and 
there  are  many  advantages  in  it.  Thus,  there  may  be 
added  to  the  school  of  art  a  museum  of  industrial  art 
and  processes  of  manufacture,  a  picture-gallery,  and  a 
reference  art  library,  open  to  the  public  as  well  as  the 
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students.  Such  an  association  would  necessitate  a  larger 
and  more  important  building  ;  but  it  would  very  much 
increase  the  efficiency  of  each  department.  In  case  of 
an  institution  having  much  and  valuable  property  in  it, 
as  would  be  contained  in  a  library,  and  an  industrial  and 
fine-art  museum,  it  should  be  entirely  detached  from  all 
other  buildings,  and  be  fire-proof  as  well.  Iron  stair- 
cases, concrete  floors  upon  brick  arches,  between  girders 
of  iron,  instead  of  wooden  joists,  would  practically  make 
the  building  fire-proof.  There  need  not  be  a  foot  of  wood 
used  in  the  construction  of  an  art  qiuseum  ;  though  its 
contents  and  the  furniture  of  the  class-rooms  in  con- 
nection with  it  would  necessarily  be  inflammable.  An 
institution  to  combine  these  objects,  for  a  small  town 
or  city,  it  has  long  been  my  desire  to  see  built ;  and  I 
designed  such  a  building  before  I  left  England,  and  now 
illustrate  it  (plate  2). 

It  is  supposed  to  be  on  a  rectangular  plot,  entirely  de- 
tached, designed  so,  that,  if  necessary,  the  structure  may 
be  built  in  two  sections,  the  school  being  entirely  distinct 
from  the  block  which  forms  the  library,  museum,  and 
gallery,  but  so  arranged,  that,  should  the  school  be  built 
first,  when  the  other  is  added,  it  will  form  a  complete 
plan.  If  it  be  advisable  to  secure  more  space  for  the 
library  and  rooms  above,  the  vestibule  and  staircase  could 
be  brought  forward  and  built  outside,  so  as  to  leave  the 
fifty  feet  square  entirely  clear.  That  would  give  three 
rooms,  which  would  be  best  divided  into  two  upon  each 
floor,  making  six  rooms  of  about  fifty  feet  by  twenty-five 
feet  each ;  and  when  furnished  in  each  department  by 
choice  books,  industrial  masterpieces,  and  pictures,  would 
form  a  valuable  adjunct  to  any  school  of  art,  and  be  useful 
as  a  public  institution,  irrespective  of  the  classes.  I  sug- 
gest this  plan  to  the  consideration  of  those  about  to 
erect  a  serviceable  institution,  combining  many  agencies 
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for  good.  No  room  is  wasted  in  passages  or  corridors : 
all  the  large  rooms  may  be  made  into  one  grand  exhibi- 
tion-gallery by  the  opening  of  folding-doors ;  and  the 
administrative  part  of  the  school  can  be  kept  entirely 
free  during  such  an  exhibition  by  locking  the  class-room 
doors  opening  on  to  the  school  staircase.  The  exterior  is 
intended  to  be  of  plain  and  moulded  brick,  string-courses 
in  encaustic  tiles,  and  all  enrichments  in  terra-cotta ;  so 
that  it  would  be  burnt  earth  entirely,  from  top  to  bottom. 

Plans  of  schools  of  art  are  not  very  familiar  to  the 
people  of  this  country ;  and  I  therefore  give  illustrations 
of  some  that  have  been  built  in  England,  which  are 
found  to  be  well  arranged,  though  in  all  cases  having 
been  the  result  of  voluntary  subscriptions  by  private 
individuals,  they  are,  as  a  rule,  contracted  in  accommo- 
dation. 

The  Nottingham  School  has  the  advantage  of  being 
on  one  floor,  with  the  exception  of  the  exhibition-gallery, 
and  is  a  handsome  building  which  cost  very  little  money. 
Its  lighting  is  not  as  good  as  it  might  be ;  but  the  paint- 
ing-room has  the  right  kind  of  window,  half  in  the  roof 
and  half  in  the  wall,  and  is  to  the  north  or  north-east, 
which  is  nearly  as  good  a  light  as  due  north.  The  gallery, 
or  exhibition-room,  is  right  in  section,  but  has  no  counter- 
light  of  ground-glass  to  soften  and  diffuse  the  light,  as 
in  the  Sheepshanks  Gallery  (plate  14), — a  better  arrange- 
ment in  every  way. 

The  Birkenhead  School  has  the  disadvantage  of  being 
on  three  floors  ;  but  as  one  is  below,  on  the  basement, 
the  principal  floor  is  only  one  flight  of  stairs  above  the 
middld'  floor,  appro^^ched  by  an  outer  flight  of  steps. 
It  is  commodious  and  very  well  lighted,  and  not  too 
large  to  be  managed  by  one  master  and  assistants.  The 
upper  floor  is  used  as  a  general  class-room,  and  for  exhi- 
bitions when  necessary.  The  building  is  wholly  detached, 
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and  ample  space  is  left  in  the  rear  for  conservatory  and 
garden,  and  probably  a  library  and  museum  at  some 
future  time.  The  school  is  only  recently  erected,  and  is 
a  gift  from  a  private  individual  to  the  town  of  Birken-- 
head,  and  will  be  an  instrument  of  great  benefit  to  com- 
ing generations  of  skilled  artisans  who  reside  in  the 
borough.  The  elevation  is  an  example  of  the  difficulty 
of  providing  height  enough  for  a  gallery  to  be  top- 
lighted,  without  leaving  a  heavy  mass  of  dead  wall  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  structure.  That  difficulty  is  better 
met  in  the  Nottingham  School,  the  more  plastic  style  of 
which  allows  the  wall  to  be  broken  up  in  a  picturesque 
manner.  The  furniture,  fittings,  and  examples  of  this 
school  are  particularly  excellent;  and  I  recommend  Amer- 
ican visitors  to  England,  who  are  interested  in  art  educa- 
tion, when  arriving  at  Liverpool,  to  pay  a  visit  to  the 
school,  which  is  across  the  river  at  Birkenhead.  They 
will  find  in  Mr.  John  Bentley,  the  present  head-master 
(1872),  a  genial  gentleman,  who  has  spent  much  time  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  whose  practical  knowledge 
of  art  educational  matters  cannot  fail  to  be  instructive 
to  his  visitors. 

The  Coventry  School  is,  like  that  at  Nottingham,  an 
example  of  building  a  front  of  two  stories,  the  gallery 
occupying  the  upper  floor  of  the  front,  and  the  class- 
rooms being  on  one  floor  only ;  viz.,  the  ground  floor. 
It  is  an  arrangement  of  great  convenience,  which  may 
possibly  be  only  understood  by  those  who  have  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  conduct  of  a  school  of  art.  The  build- 
ing was  the  work  of  a  young  architect  (Mr.  Murray), 
who  unhappily  was  cut  off  before  he  had  reached  his 
prime ;  and  it  is  remarkable  for  having  cost  only  two 
thousand  pounds,  —  say  ten  thousand  dollars.  The 
arrangement  of  having  several  classes  in  one  large  room 
(the  general  class-room)  may  have  some  advantages. 
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but  it  has  many  disadvantages ;  and  I  do  not  recommend 
its  adoption  here.  It  is  resorted  to  as  a  means  of  decreas- 
ing the  cost  of  conducting  a  school,  by  the  employment 
of  fewer  teachers  than  are  necessary ;  but  in  this  coun- 
try, where  a  proper  value,  social  and  economical,  is  at- 
tached to  education,  such  expedients  are  not  necessary ; 
and  as  each  class  in  the  common  schools  has  its  own 
room  and  teacher,  so  I  hope  each  separate  branch  of 
art  study  will  have  its  distinct  room  and  instructor. 

The  Minton  memorial  building  at  Stoke  upon  Trent 
is  a  good  suggestion  for  a  village  school  of  art,  where 
only  a  hundred  students  may  be  expected  to  be  in 
attendance  at  one  time.  It  has  the  demerit  of  being  on 
two  floors,  arising  probably  from  want  of  space  in  the 
site.  The  modelling-room,  of  great  importance  in  the 
potteries  (where  the  school  is  situated),  could  be  used 
both  for  that  puipose  and  drawing  from  the  antique  by 
night,  though  it  should  be  loftier  for  day  studies. 

The  Wedgewood  memorial  —  the  Burslem  School  of 
Art  —  is  another  example  of  a  village  school,  having  a 
fa9ade  whose  ornamentation  consists  of  very  excellent 
terra-cotta  work,  though  the  scale  of  the  engraving 
prevents  its  display.  This  design,  as  well  as  the  Minton 
memorial,  is  planned  to  meet  special  requirements,  — 
designing  and  modelling ;  but  the  ordinary  classes  are 
not  neglected.  Some  rooms  are  adapted  for  work,  not 
strictly  speaking  of  an  art  character ;  yet  it  is  so  seldom 
that  schools  of  art  err  on  the  side  of  comprehensiveness, 
that  no  exception  ought  to  be  taken  to  it  on  that  ac- 
count. 

The  two  latter  schools  are  testimonials  to  the  valuable 
lives  of  two  princely  manufacturers,  who  strove  hard,  at 
much  pecuniary  sacrifice  to  themselves  at  first,  for  the 
elevation  of  industrial  art.  Their  success  and  its  appre- 
ciation have  led  to  the  founding  of  two  excellent  art 
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schools ;  and  I  would  suggest  to  those  whom  it  may  con- 
cern, whether,  in  the  absence  of  any  better  opportunities, 
wealthy  Americans  might  not  erect  such  structures  in 
their  own  lifetimes,  and  present  them  to  the  towns  in 
which  their  wealth  has  been  secured,  or  those  to  which 
they  are  attached  by  birth  or  family  connection.  It 
may  be  one  way  of  preventing  the  good  they  do  being 
interred  with  their  bones,  and  making  it  live  after  them 
in  future  epochs. 

As  schools  may  sometimes  be  built  which  have  to  be 
accommodated  to  contracted  sites,  and  may  have  to 
occupy  several  floors,  I  have  engraved  a  plan  by  Mr. 
W.  H.  Crossland  of  London  (who  is  rapidly  rising  into 
the  ipost  distinguished  position  as  a  Gothic  architect), 
and  which  meets  the  diflSculty  of  an  uncomfortable  site 
in  a  very  able  manner.  Two  entrances  for  males  and 
females  are  obtained  on  each  side  of  a  janitor's  office,  — 
an  arrangement  which  facilitates  the  taking  of  students' 
attendance  on  their  entrance ;  and  the  janitor's  living 
rooms  are  near  the  doors,  —  an  advantage  to  both  himself 
and  visitors.  The  staircase  for  the  public  and  for  male 
students  is  thrown  out  behind,  and  thus  secures  much 
saving  of  space,  and  protects  the  class-rooms  and  cor- 
ridors from  noise.  There  is  enough  room  in  this  build- 
ing for  two  hundred  students  at  once,  distributing  them 
fairly  over  the  several  classes  ;  and  the  suite  of  rooms  at 
,  the  top  can  be  thrown  into  a  very  large  gallery  for  exhi- 
bitions. The  positions  of  the  classes  with  reference  to 
each  other  are  well  chosen ;  and  the  arrangements  gene- 
rally are  convenient,  considering  the  space  at  disposal. 

I  owe  to  Messrs.  J.  H.  Sturgis  and  C.  Brigham,  archi- 
tects of  the  Boston  Fine  Arts  Museum,  the  opportunity 
of  illustrating  a  school  of  art  designed  by  them  to  suit 
the  requirements  of  a  city  of  from  twenty  to  forty 
thousand  inhabitants.     The  size  and  proportion  of  the 
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rooms  have  been  arranged  so  as  to  comply  very  closely 
with  the  table  given  in  the  beginning  of  this  chapter ; 
and  I  do  not  think,  that,  for  the  size  of  the  building,  a 
better  school  could  be  planned.  The  building  is  sup- 
posed to  front  to  the  south ;  and  thus  the  lighting  of 
the  suite  of  rooms  at  the  top,  requiring  top-light,  faces 
to  the  north.  In  the  basement  are  rooms  for  technical 
or  industrial  study,  anticipating  a  development  in  that 
direction  which  is  very  likely  to  take  place.  The  lec- 
ture-room, in  which  so  much  of  the  real  work  of  the 
school  ought  to  be  done,  is  arranged  so  as  to  be  accessible 
from  the  corridor  of  the  first  story ;  and  the  rows  of  desks 
descend  from  the  level  of  the  corridor  to  the  black- 
board, which  is  nearly  on  the  l«vel  of  the  basement. 
The  introduction  of  the  conservatory  into  the  front 
elevation  is  a  feature  especially  pleasing  to  me,  suggest- 
ing as  it  does  the  important  part  that  nature  plays  in 
the  study  of  art.  In  the  facade,  tiles,  terra-cotta,  and 
colored  brick  are  used  to  obtain  an  ornamental  effect ; 
and  the  building  altogether,  both  in  its  design  and 
arrangements,  will  commend  itself  to  the  favorable 
opinion  of  those  who  understand  what  is  wanted  in  an 
art  school,  as  well  as  to  the  lovers  of  architectural  art 
generally.  Such  a  building  as  this  would  be  well 
adapted  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  fine-arts  institute  in 
any  metropolitan  city;  the  picture-gallery  and  indus- 
trial museum  to  be  afterwards  built  in  connection  with 
it,  in  its  rear.  That  some  community,  anxious  for  the 
distinction  of  establishing  the  first  industrial  art  school 
on  the  continent  of  America,  may  adopt  this  plan,  and 
carry  it  out  in  its  entirety,  is  my  fervent  hope ;  for, 
not  only  would  art  education  receive  a  powerful  impulse 
thereby,  but  an  element  of  architectural  leaven  would 
be  introduced  by  its  erection,  that  would  probably  in- 
fluence in  the  right  direction  the  artistic  taste  of  any 
localitj'-  which  adopted  it. 
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The  lighting  of  picture  galleries  and  exhibition  rooms 
is  a  matter  of  such  consequence,  that  their  construction 
results  from  the  solution  of  this  problem ;  and,  as  no 
school  of  art  may  be  said  to  be  complete  without  its 
gallery,  information  concerning  the  requirements  of  a 
satisfactory  exhibition  room  may  be  serviceable.  It  is 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that  much  light  is  wanted  to  be 
able  to  see  pictures,  but  rather  the  right  sort  of  light, 
which  will  be  the  outer  daylight  toned  and  modified  from 
its  natural  glare.  On  a  cool,  gray  day,  when  the  sun  is 
not  shining,  light  admitted  into  a  room  through  clear 
glass  gives  the  perfection  of  a  light  in  which  to  see  a  pic- 
ture or  a  drawing.  But  in  the  sunshine,  when  direct 
rays  of  sunlight  find  their  way  into  the  same  room,  the 
effect  is  not  to  illuminate,  but  to  obscure,  the  greater  part 
of  the  room,  by  the  violent  contrast  in  the  eye  between 
the  brightness  of  objects  the  sunlight  falls  upon  and  the 
shady  parts  it  does  not  reach.  The  problem,  then,  in 
lighting  a  picture  gallery,  is  to  maintain  always  the 
character  of  the  light  which  we  have  through  clear 
glass  when  the  sim  does  not  shine,  —  to  put,  in  fact, 
between  the  sun  and  the  pictures  what  a  certain  condi- 
tion of  the  atmosphere  puts  when  the  sun  is  invisible  but 
the  sky  clear.  This  can  only  be  effected  by  the  admis- 
sion of  sunlight  through  a  semi-transparent  medium, 
which  diffuses  the  light  and  disperses  direct  rays ;  and, 
to  accomplish  this,  in  some  of  the  best  galleries  two 
windows  are  employed  in  the  skylight,  —  the  outer  one 
of  clear  glass  or  slightly  obscured  plate  glass,  with 
northern  aspect,  and  the  inner  or  counter  light  of 
ground  glass.  The  Sheepshanks  Gallery  in  London, 
designed  by  Capt.  Fowke,  is  the  best  room  I  know  for 
a  clear,  steady  light,  neither  too  much  nor  too  little ; 
and  it  is  constructed  on  the  principle  described.  The 
engraving  opposite  will  explain  its  arrangement,  the 
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two  lights  being  at  an  .angle  with  each  other.  The 
yertical  distance  of  the  light  from  the  picture  is  also 
of  the  greatest  importance.  We  know  how  almost 
impossible  it  is  to  see  pictures  or  engravings  in  rooms 
lighted  from  the  side,  likti  ordinary  dwelling-house 
apartments,  because  of  the  shining  and  reflection  upon 
their  surfaces.  The  cause  of  this  is  explained  by  the 
two  diagrams  below  the  plan  of  the  Sheepshanks  Gal- 
lery; and  Capt.  Fowke's  own  words  referring  to  this 
part  of  the  subject  are  as  follows :  — 

"  LiOHTiNO  BY  Day.  —  The  upper  rooms  of  the  building  (that  is, 
those  appropriated  to  the  exhibition  of  the  pictures  of  the  Sheepshanks 
collection)  are  lighted  from  the  roof.  This  is  accomplished  by  means 
of  a  skylight,  which  extends  along  the  entire  length  of  the  roof,  and 
measures  14  feet  in  width ;  that  is,  7  feet  from  the  ridge  on  either  side, 
the  entire  width  of  opening  being  12  feet  6  inches,  measured  on  a 
horizontal  plane.  As  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  section,  each 
room  is  20  feet  wide;  and  at  a  height  of  14  feet  6  inches  from  the 
floor,  a  cove,  springing  from  a  cornice  on  each  side  wall,  reaches  the 
height  of  the  tie-beam  of  the  principals  (18  feet  8  inches  above 
the  floor),  at  a  distance  of  4  feet  6  inches  from  the  wall,  thus  leav- 
ing a  space  of  11  feet  between  the  coves:  in  this  space  aground- 
glass  internal  skylight  or  ceiling  is  introduced ;  which,  however,  is 
raised  2  feet  above  the  highest  level  of  the  cove,  or  20  feet  8  inches 
from  the  floor,  the  ridge  of  this  skylight  being  pitched  1  foot  higher, 
thus  giving  a  fall  of  2  in  11  to  each  side,  in  order  the  more  readily 
to  carry  ofi*  any  moisture  that  may  occur  from  condensation.  The 
space  between  the  highest  point  of  the  cove  and  the  eave  of  the 
ground-glass  light  is  filled  in  with  perforated  panels,  for  purposes 
of  ventilation.  One  peculiarity  in  this  coving  requires  notice; 
namely,  that  it  is  not  returned  at  the  end  of  the  room,  but  cuts  out 
on  the  end  walls. 

^  By  this  arrangement,  which  militates  somewhat  with  strict  archi- 
tectural precedent,  the  skylight  is  preserved  In  its  integrity  through- 
out the  entire  length  of  the  room ;  and  those  parts  of  the  side  walls 
nearest  to  the  ends  receive  an  equal  amount  of  light  with  that  under 
the  middle  of  the  skylight  In  the  smaller  rooms  there  is,  by  this 
means,  a  gain  in  amount  of  light  of  rather  more  than  one-third  over 
a  similar  room  coved  all  round,  and  in  the  larger  ones  a  little  more 
than  a  fourth. 
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"  These  proportions  have  been  adopted  with  a  view  of  affording  to 
the  gallery  as  much  liprht  as  possible,  and  at  the  same  time  of  avoid- 
ing any  reflection  of  light,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  *  glitter,'  from 
the  surface  of  the  pictures ;   and,  as  regards  the  quantity  of  light 
admitted,  it  may  be  stated  shortly,  that  the  opening  for  the  admission^ 
of  light  is  exactly  half  the  floor  area  of  the  gallery,  the  two  areas  being 
in  the  large  rooms  920  feet  and  460  feet  respectively;  thus,  floor 
46  feet  X  20  feet  =  920  feet;  light  46  X  10  =  460  feet;  and  it  is 
also  precisely  equal  to  the  entire  surface  of  either  wall,  which  might 
be  made  use  of  for  the  hanging  pictures.    In  dealing  with  the  quan- 
tity of  light,  another  important  point   must  not  be  lost  sight  of; 
namely,  the  height  of  the  opening  from  the  floor,  and  its  consequent 
distance  from  the  pictures ;  and  this  will  be  found  to  be  in  this  gal- 
lery reduced  to  the  minimum,  consistently  with  the  avoidance  of  glit- 
ter, being  only  20  feet  %%  inches  from  the  floor,  or  less  than  18  feet 
above  the  lowest  point  of  the  bottom  pictures.     The  possibility  of 
reflection  or  glitter  is  guarded  against  in.  the  following  manner: 
Supposing  a  mirror  to  be  hung  against  the  entire  surface  of  the  wall, 
it  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  diagram  that  a  ray  of  light  from 
the  skylight,  at  its  extremity  (S)  farthest  from  either  wall,  striking 
that  wall  at  A,  at  a  height  of  1 1  feet  6  inches  from  the  floor,  will  be 
reflected  (the  angles  of  incidence  and  reflection  being  equal)  so  as  to 
reach  the  eye  (£)  of  a  beholder  (say  5  feet  above  the  floor),  standing 
midway  between  the  walls,  or  at  a  distance  of  10  feet  from  the 
mirror ;  and  consequently  that  all  the  rays  striking  the  mirror  below 
that  point  will  fall  below  his  eye ;  or,  iu  other  words,  that  he  will  not 
be  able  to  see  the  image  of  the  skylight  at  any  point  in  the  mirror 
below  11  feet  6  inches  from  the  floor;   and  that,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  there  will  be  no  glitter  on  the  wall,  or  on  pictures  hung  on 
the  wall  below  that  point,  while  the  surface  of  the  wall  above  the 
11  feet  6-inch  point  will  reflect  the  image  of  the  skylight.* 


•  Thii  prineiple  of  lighting  with  doable  glaxlng  In  the  celling  was  sncoeMftilly 
demonatrated  In  the  gallery  which  Hr.  Sheepshanks  erected  at  Rutland  Gate,  and 
from  which  he  helped  to  remove,  with  his  own  hands,  his  pictures  into  the  rans, 
to  bring  them  to  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  Hr.  Redgrave,  R.A.,  called 
Capt.  Fowke*8  attention  to  this  gallery,  and  to  the  principle  of  lighting  which  it 
demonstrated ;  and,  in  all  subsequent  experiments,  Capt.  Fowke  derived  great 
benefit  lh>m  his  great  practical  experience  on  the  »ut(iect.  A  good  general  rule 
for  perfectly  lighting  a  picture-gallery  may  thus  be  staled :  given  the  width  of  the 
gallery,  say  20  feet,  the  height  should  be  the  same  to  the  ceiling,  that  is,  20  feet; 
and  half  this,  that  Is,  10  feet,  should  be  given  to  the  skylight.  Double  glailng  is 
indispensably  necessary.  This  rule  requires  modlfloatlon  where  rooms  are  square, 
or  of  special  forms. — H.  C. 
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^  It  will  be  seen  from  the  diagram^  that  this  point,  which  we  may 
call  the  glitter-point,  alters  according  to  the  position  of  the  beholder ; 
for  instance,  at  £',  5  feet  from  the  wall,  the  glittei^point  is  at  B,  9  feet 
from  the  floor;  while,  on  coming  closer  (that  is,  to  F*,  or  within  2  feet 
of  the  wall),  it  will  be  found  to  have  descended  to  C,  at  a  height  of  7 
feet :  on  the  other  hand,  by  receding  to  a  distance  of  15  feet,  the 
wall  may  be  seen  without  glitter  to  a  height  of  IS  feet.  Looking 
again  to  the  same  diagram,  it  will  be  seen,  that,  apart  from  all  con- 
siderations of  reflection,  a  person  desiring  to  see  a  picture  at  a  height 
of  11  feet  6  inches,  would  naturally  retire  to  a  distance  of  at  least  10 
feet  from  it ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  other  heights  and  posi- 
tions shown  in  the  sectional  diagram :  so  that,  in  any  position  in 
which  a  person  can  conveniently  examine  a  picture  in  this  gallery,  he 
may  be  sure  of  having  the  surface  of  the  picture  free  from  glitter. 

"  Care  has  been  taken,  in  fixing  on  these  proportions,  to  avoid  as 
much  as  possible  the  incidence  of  rays  on  the  surface  of  pictures  at 
very  acute  angles.  This,  which  would  not  be  of  any  consequence 
provided  the  pictures  were  smooth  or  plane  surfaces,  becomes  of  great 
importance  when  rough  or  thickly  painted  pictures  have  to  be  dealt 
with ;  and,  as  few  pictures  are  perfectly  smooth  and  even,  it  is  a 
matter  of  some  moment  with  all,  as  it  produces  an  unpleasant,  spotty 
appearance,  by  lighting  up  strongly  one  side  of  all  inequalities,  and 
throwing  a  corresponding  shade  on  the  opposite  side. 

*'  The  lower  or  museum  rooms  are,  of  course,  side>lighted ;  but,  by 
keeping  the  centre  supporting  piers  as  thin  as  possible,  and  strength- 
ening them  by  counterposts,  the  daylight  is  admitted  in  the  propor- 
tion of  two-thirds  of  window  to  one-third  of  wall  measured  on  plan. 
The  large  rooms  have  16  windows  of  50  square  feet  each,  giving  a 
total  lighting  area  of  800  feet  to  the  large,  and  600  feet  to  the  small 
rooms,  or  nearly  as  much  as  in  the  picture-gallery  above  described. 

*<  Lighting  by  Gas.  —  It  has  been  thought  desirable  to  try  the 
experiment  of  lighting  up  the  gallery  with  gas  for  evening  exhibi- 
tions ;  and,  in  doing  so,  the  gas  is  introduced  so  as  to  light  the  pictures 
as  nearly  as  possible  at  the  same  angle  as  the  daylight. 

**  For  this  purpose,  a  horizontal  pipe  is  carried  the  entire  length  of 
the  gallery,  at  a  height  of  18  feet  from  the  floor,  directly  under  the 
centre  of  the  skylight;  and  from  this  pipe  a  number  of  fish-tail 
burners  are  projected  on  small  brass  elbows  at  each  side  of  the  pipe, 
and  distant  from  it  about  2  inches.  On  reference  to  the  diagram,  the 
rule  for  fixing  the  position  of  the  line  of  gas-burners  will  become 
apparent,  as  it  will  be  seen  that  its  position  at  G  exactly  coincides 
with  the  intersection  of  the  two  rays  from  the  extremities  of  the  sky* 
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light,  which  strike  the  opposite  walls  respectively  at  the  highest 
glitter-points  above  alluded  to ;  and  it  is  evident,  that,  by  such  an 
arrangement,  all  danger  of  glitter  from  the  gaslight  is  avoided. 

^  The  gas-burners  are  placed  in  such  a  position  with  regard  to  the 
horizontal  pipe,  that  its  shadow  fix>m  each  line  of  lights  is  projected 
into  the  cove  on  the  opposite  side.  By  placing  the  burners  in  this 
position,  not  only  is  the  part  of  the  wall  devoted  to  the  pictures  kept 
in  the  brightest  light  and  free  from  shadow,  but  the  coved  part  is 
kept  in  shade,  and  is  thus  prevented  from  reflecting  the  light  of  the 
gas  on  the  pictures,  and  thereby  in  another  way  causing  the  objec- 
tionable glitter." 

Fittings  and  Lighting.  —  The  fittings,  furniture, 
and  lighting  by  night  and  day,  of  an  art  school,  have 
hardly  less  part  in  its  successful  conduct  than  the  plan 
of  the  building ;  for  they  affect,  not  only  the  comfort, 
but  the  possibility  of  study  in  numerous  cases.  With 
the  exception  of  the  most  elementary  class-rooms,  the 
lighting  of  every  room  in  a  school  will  require  a  differ- 
ent treatment ;  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  some 
experience  is  necessary  before  building  and  fitting  prem- 
ises for  art  study.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  fit- 
tings. Desks  and  apparatus  admirably  fitted  for  one 
branch  of  study  will  be  inconvenient  and  a  hinderance 
to  success  in  another;  and  this  arises  from  difference 
of  processes  in  the  pursuit  of  art  study.  Thus,  an 
easel  for  the  painter,  a  flat  table  for  the  mechanical 
draughtsman,  and  a  modelling-stool  for  the  modeller, 
are  all  as  different  from  each  other  as  the  works  pro- 
duced upon  them,  and  are  as  necessary  to  the  student 
as  tools  are  to  any  other  workman.  With  a  desire  to 
make  this  book  as  practically  useful  as  I  can  to  all 
engaged  in  providing  for  and  administering  art  educa- 
tion, and  hoping  to  answer  numerous  and  lengthy  appli- 
cations for  advice  and  information  which  are  addressed 
to  me  from  all  parts  of  America,  I  propose  to  enter  into 
the  question  of  fittings  rather  fully  ;  so  that  a  considera- 
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tion  of  what  is  said  here  may  assist  committees  and 
teachers  who  have  not  yet  bad  opportunities  of  observ- 
ing what  is  done  in  European  countries,  or  experience 
in  testing  the  arrangements  they  propose  to  adopt. 
Taking  each  room  separately,  its  use  will  be  first 
described,  and  then  the  fitting  and  lighting  suitable  to  it. 
The  order  in  which  the  rooms  are  placed  on  the  list  of 
accommodation  given  on  page  81,  will  be  observed ;  so 
that  reference  may  be  made  from  that  list  to  any  one 
room  it  is  necessary  to  consider. 

The  Leotubb-Thbatrb.  —  In  this  room,  the  sub- 
jects which  are  taught  in  class  will  be  carried  on.  They 
are  the  general  lectures  on  art,  and  the  special  lectures 
on  geometrical,  perspective,  and  mechanical  or  ortho- 
graphic projection,  building  construction,  and  model 
drawing  from  geometric  solids,  vases,  &c.  The  instruc- 
tion is  given  in  the  form  of  practical  lectures  by  the 
teacher,  illustrated  by  diagrams,  drawn  in  the  presence 
of  the  pupils,  on  the  blackboard,  and  copied  by  them. 
The  first  necessity,  then,  is,  that  the  room  be  so  arranged, 
that  every  pupil  has  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the  black- 
board, and  of  the  stand  upon  which  models  or  objects  are 
placed ;  the  second,  that  the  teacher  should  have  a  large 
blackboard  sliding  up  and  down,  so  that  he  can  make  his 
diagrams  large  enough  for  all  the  students  to  see  clearly, 
and  get  something  like  a  similar  view  of  objects  to 
be  drawn,  with  ample  wall-space  near  the  blackboard 
for  the  suspension  of  charts  and  diagrams.  The  best 
shape  of  room  is  a  rectangular  space  of  about  60  X  40, 
with  the  blackboard  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the  long 
sides ;  the  platform  in  front  projecting  about  eight  feet 
into  the  room.  The  desks  for  pupils  to  be  arranged  in 
concentric  semi-ellipses,  the  axis  of  the  semi-ellipse  to 
be  coincident  with  the  front  line  of  the  platform,  as 
shown  in  the  sketch,  and  placed  upon  a  gallery  rising 
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from  the  platfonn,  so  that  each  row  receding  from  the 
platform  will  be  higher  than  that  in  front  of  it.  The 
desks  and  benches  to  be  continuous ;  the  former  large 
enough  to  allow  of  an  imperial  board  30  in.  X  22  in. 
being  used,  with  T  square  and  instruments,  by  the 
student  following  the  lecturer.  If  top-light  be  possible 
by  day,  it  should  come  from  as  much  as  possible  over 
the  blackboard  and  in  front  of  the  students ;  if  side- 
light, from  the  left  and  right  of  the  students,  never  from 
behind  them.  The  lighting  at  night  should  be  from  two 
or  three  sunlights  in  front  of,  and  a  sufficient  distance 
above,  the  students,  —  say  fifteen  feet,  —  and  the  black- 
board be  illuminated  by  a  row  of  jets  in  a  straight  line 
coincident  with  its  length,  above  its  highest  point,  or 
where  it  can  be  placed  by  sliding  upwards,  the  lights  to 
be  concealed  from  the  eyes  of  the  students  by  an  ample 
reflector,  throwing  all  the  light  out  to  the  board.  This 
room  would  give  accommodation  to  a  hundred  students, 
allowing  to  each  desk-room  a  yard  wide,  and  leaving  five 
feet  from  front  to  front  of  each  desk,  —  two  feet  for  desk- 
top, and  three  feet  for  seat  and  gangway.  That  will 
enable  the  lecturer  or  an  assistant  to  examine  the  work 
of  the  students  whilst  the  lecture  is  going  on,  if  their 
inexperience  should  make  it  desirable. 

In  a  school  of  art  the  lecture-room  may  be  made  the 
place  of  all  others  where  the  most  work  is  done,  or  the 
least,  according  to  the  regulations  adopted.  If  students 
merely  sit  as  listeners,  without  being  required  to  make 
notes  and  sketches,  it  will  be  accidental  if  good  result 
to  them  from  the  lectures.  If  they  be  required  to  re- 
produce the  main  features  of  every  lecture,  in  prepared 
sketch-books,  both  text  and  illustrations;  to  submit 
these  regularly  to  the  lecturer  for  examination,  and  be 
inevitably  examined  upon  each  course  at  its  end, — then 
the  lecture-room  becomes  the  most  important  class-room 
in  the  art  school. 
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Mechaitegal  and  Abohitbottjbal  Dra  wing-Room. 
—  This  room  should  be  used  for  drawing  frpm  copies, 
and  from  models  of  machinery,  details  of  drawing,  of 
architectural  specimens,  flat  and  round,  building  construc- 
tion, &c.  It  will  be  principally  occupied  at  night  by 
artisans  and  others.  The  teaching  here  is  individual ;  so 
that  every  student  will  be  engaged  upon  his  own  work, 
irrespective  of  others.  The  principal  requirements  will 
be,  that  the  drawings  in  progress  be  well  lighted,  and 
the  light  kept  out  of  the  eyes  of  the  pupils.  It  should 
never  be  forgotten,  that,  in  drawing  from  flat  copies  or 
models,  the  light  should  be  strong  upon  them  and  the 
drawing ;  but  the  eyes  should  not  see  the  blaze  of  the 
light  itself :  so  that  sunlights,  or  any  lights  a  long  way 
from  the  pupils,  are  not  suitable,  giving  only  a  poor  light, 
and  casting  shadows  where  light  is  wanted. 

A  room  60  X  30  feet,  arranged  as  in  plan  and  section, 
would  give  two  hundred  feet  of  table,  and,  calculating 
three  feet  for  each  pupil,  would  accommodate  sixty-six 
persons.  The  thirty  feet  divided  by  five  will  give  two 
tables,  each  six  feet  wide,  and  three  gangways  of  the 
same  width.  The  walls  on  each  side  should  be  fitted 
with  bracketed  shelves  to  receive  models.  The  lights 
down  the  centres  of  the  tables  will  light  both  rows  of 
students  sitting  face  to  face,  —  reflectors  being  employed 
to  cast  the  light  on  the  drawings.  In  working  at 
mechanical  and  architectural  drawing,  many  students 
prefer  standing  to  their  work  rather  than  sitting  to  it, 
though  the  latter  is,  in  my  opinion,  less  fatiguing  and 
injurious  tJxan  the  former.  Half  of  the  tables  might  be 
arranged  for  work  whilst  sitting,  and  half  for  standing, 
as  the  sketch  shows,  —  the  lights  being  higher  over  the 
standing  table.  Stools,  fixed  to  the  ground,  are  better 
than  forms  for  this  class ;  so  that  when  drawing  from 
models,  which  will  be  kept  on  the  shelves  at  the  side. 
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the  students  can  move  easily  to  and  from  both  drawing 
and  model,  without  shaking  the  form  or  disturbing  theii 
fellow-students. 

In  the  section  of  the  table,  there  is  shown  a  manner 
of  preserving  and  storing  the  drawing-boards  of  the 
class,  which  is  convenient  and  handy.  In  the  centre  of 
the  six-feet  table,  there  is  a  box  covered  by  a  hinged 
lid,  6  inches  broad,  4  feet  long,  and  2  feet  2  inches 
deep  ;  i.e.,  the  depth  of  the  table.  When  the  student 
has  finished  his  work,  he  puts  his  board  and  squares  in 
this  place ;  and  they  are  preserved  from  dust  and  injury 
until  he  wants  them  again.  Each  groove  will  hold  eight 
imperial  boards  (22  by  30  inches). 

The  Elementaby  and  Cast  Dr awing-Room. — The 
precise  nature  of  studies  carried  on  in  the  elementary- 
room  will  depend  upon  the  previous  preparation  of  the 
students  ;  but,  speaking  generally,  drawing  from  copies 
will  be  practised  here  as  well  as  shading  from  the  solid 
model  of  geometric  forms,  casts  of  ornament,  and  details 
of  the  human  and  animal  figures. 

The  arrangements  and  lighting  of  this  room  must  be 
on  two  principles ;  drawing  from  copies  and  from  the 
cast  being  subjects  requiring  very  different  modes  of 
light.  Taking  a  room  60  X  80,  the  two  largest  walls 
should  be  devoted  to  drawing  from  the  cast  and  model, 
and  the  middle  part  of  the  room  to  drawing  from  copies. 
Tables  2  feet  wide  and  2  feet  4  inches  high,  placed  so 
that  the  edge  nearest  the  wall  is  3  feet  from  it,  run  the 
whole  length  of  the  room  on  both  sides,  will  give  2  feet  6 
inches  of  table  for  each  pupil ;  and  thus  48  students  will  be 
accommodated,  there  being  120  feet  of  table.  At  inter- 
vals of  5  feet  on  the  side  walls,  there  should  be  a  projec- 
tion, or  wooden  partition,  of  2  feet  6  inches  deep,  to  con- 
centrate the  light,  and  shield  other  casts  from  it ;  and  in 
the  centre  of  each  compartment  of  five  feet  a  gas-jet 
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with  reflector  above  it.  The  jet  should  be  horizontal, 
and  the  bracket  movable,  so  that  it  can  be  turned  nearer 
or  farther  from  the  wall  as  required ;  the  length  from  the 
wall  being  1  foot  6  inches,  the  height  of  the  light  from 
the  floor  about  6  feet.  The  wall  should  be  boarded  to  a 
height  of  10  feet  from  the  ground,  to  allow  of  casts 
being  hung  at  any  point  upon  it ;  and,  at  a  distance  of  2 
feet  from  the  floor,  there  should  be  a  shelf  projecting  1 
foot  from  the  wall,  to  display  vases  and  such  subjects 
as  busts,  feet,  or  flowers,  which  rest  on  a  base,  and  can- 
not, therefore,  be  hung  on  a  wall. 

The  tables  for  the  centre  of  the  room  should  be  2 
feet  6  inches  broad,  standing  together,  making  a  table 
of  5  feet,  or  one  table  of  6  feet  divided  in  the  centre ; 
the  students  sitting  face  to  face,  but  not  seeing  each 
other.  Suggestions  for  these  tables  are  given  in  the 
diagrams.  These  would  give  2  feet  6  inches  of  table 
for  each  pupil ;  and  the  tables,  being  together  100  feet 
long,  would  thus  accommodate  40  students.  Thus  88 
students  would  be  comfortably  provided  for  in  the  ele- 
mentary-room, leaving  6  feet  6  inches  for  gangway  and 
seats  on  either  side  of  the  desks.  The  lighting  of  the 
central  tables  should  be  by  20  double  horizontal  jets 
over  the  centre  of  the  tables,  each  jet  projecting  6  inches 
from  the  centre,  so  that  the  Ught  falls  on  the  copy  as 
well  as  the  drawing  on  each  side  ;  and  these  lights  must 
be  so  covered  by  reflectors  that  no  direct  rays  can  reach 
the  side  walls :  for,  if  that  occurs,  the  light  and  shade  on 
the  casts  will  be  destroyed. 

This  method  of  lighting  has  one  great  advantage :  it 
is  both  thoroughly  efficient  and  very  economical.  Only 
as  many  jets  are  lighted  as  there  are  students  in  attend- 
ance to  want  them,  so  that  there  is  no  waste ;  yet  every 
student  who  is  at  work  will  always  get  as  much  light 
as  he  requires.     Forty-four  jets  to  light  eighty-eight 
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students  must  be  considered  an  economical  arrangement ; 
and  the  amount  of  gaa  consvuned  wiU  always  be  in  pro- 
portion  to  the  students  in  attendance. 

Thb  MoDBLLiNGhRooM.  —  No  special  arrangements 
are  required  for  this  room,  except  in  the  form  of  model- 
ling-stools, two  specimens  of  which  are  sketched.  The 
square  stool  is  used  for  modelling  relievos  upon,  subjects 
which  require  a  background  of  clay,  and  are  usually 
modelled  upon  a  board  or  slate.  The  forms  of  these 
may  be  varied  to  suit  different-sized  works  ;  but  the  pro- 
portions suggested  will  be  found  convenient.  The  top 
of  the  square  stool  is  hinged  on  to  the  framework,  and 
can  be  placed,  therefore,  at  any  angle  with  the  ground. 
The  frame  is  2  feet  square,  and  its  height  is  3  feet  6 
inches.  The  support  to  the  top  should  be  in  the  form  of 
a  wrought-iron  or  brass  arc  perforated  with  holes,  hinged 
on  to  the  top  of  the  stool,  and  working  into  a  sheath  on 
the  framework  at  the  back ;  a  thumbscrew,  fixing  it  by 
screwing  through  sheath  and  arc  at  the  angle  required 
for  the  model,  securing  it  firmly.  The  circular  stool  is 
a  tripod,  the  top  being  fixed  to  a  screw,  which  should 
be  brass,  and  capable  both  of  being  turned  round  to  get 
different  views  of  the  work  whilst  in  progress,  and  also 
of  being  elevated  or  lowered  according  to  the  subject  to 
be  modelled.'  This  stool  is  the  most  suitable  for  busts, 
statuettes,  and  other  objects  in  the  round.  The  shelves 
shown  are  for  modelling-tools,  both  in  the  square  and 
round  stool. 

The  lighting  of  the  modelling-room  should  be  by  a 
powerful  sunlight  at  a  moderate  distance  from  the  floor,  — 
about  14  or  15  feet,  —  a  reflector  of  about  5  or  6  feet 
diameter  diffusing  the  light  throughout  the  room.  A 
clay-bin,  in  size  about  3  feet  by  5  feet,  made  of  wood  and 
lined  with  lead,  and  covered  by  a  hinged  top,  is  required, 
in  which  to  keep  the  modelling-clay  damp  and  clean. 
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It  should  be  in  the  coolest  and  darkest  comer  of  the 
room.   A  sink  with  water  laid  on  will  also  be  necessary. 

The  Casting-Room.  —  An  adjunct  to  the  modelling- 
room,  fitted  with  tables  in  height  2  feet  4  inches  ;  a  sink 
and  water-tray,  2  feet  deep  and  4  feet  long,  to  clean  and 
soak  moulds  in.  There  should  be  a  fireplace  in  the 
casting-room  for  wax  and  gelatine  moulding,  and  to 
dry  moulds  when  required.  A  stove,  flat  at  the  top,  is 
the  best  form  of  fireplace,  something  like  a  small  cook- 
ing-range ;  the  wax  or  gelatine  or  sulphur,  as  the  case 
may  be,  being  heated  in  iron  or  tin  vessels  upon  the  top 
of  it,  or  in  the  baking  apparatus.  No  special  kind  of 
lighting  is  necessary  in  the  casting-room :  brackets  or 
pendants  without  reflectors  are  sufBcient,  at  convenient 
heights  and  places  above  the  heads  of  the  students,  six 
or  seven  feet  from  the  ground.  The  casting-room  should 
be  placed  in  such  a  part  of  the  building  as  to  be  near  a 
receptacle  for  dust  and  ashes,  so  that  the  waste  moulds 
and  other  refuse  can  be  frequently  removed.  With  care 
and  convenient  arrangements,  the  modelling  and  casting 
rooms  may  be  kept  as  orderly  as  other  rooms ;  but  if  oth- 
erwise placed,  and  not  kept  scrupulously  clean,  they  will 
be  a  nuisance  to  the  whole  building :  the  clay  and  waste 
plaster  will  be  trodden  about,  and  defile  every  passage 
and  staircase  near  the  two  rooms. 

The  best  way  to  secure  cleanliness  in  the  casting-room 
is  to  have  a  covered  shoot,  or  wooden  tube,  running 
obliquely  through  the  wall  from  the  casting-room  to  a 
receptacle  for  studio  refuse  outside  ;  and  a  rule  of  the 
school  to  be,  that  all  students  engaged  in  casting  should 
remove  the  waste  and  plaster,  when  they  have  completed 
their  casts,  by  throwing  it  down  this  shoot.  Details  of 
this  sort  may  seem  trivial ;  but  they  have  considerable 
influence  on  the  pleasant  working  of  a  school. 

Cupboards  and  receptacles  for  stocks  of  plaster,  wax, 
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and  gelatine,  basins,  casting  apparatus,  &c.»  should  be 
placed  round  the  walls  of  the  casting-room ;  and  strong 
shelves  also  for  moulds  and  casts  in  process  of  comple- 
tion, at  distances  of  three  and  five  feet  from  the  floor, 
projecting  two  feet,  and  supported  by  iron  brackets : 
every  thing  connected  with  fittings  in  this  room  should 
be  painted,  or  the  damp  and  water  used  in  casting  will 
soon  destroy  them. 

The  Designing-Room  requires  no  special  fittings, 
unless  it  be  considered  advisable  to  make  provision  for 
growing  plants,  which  may  be  used  during  the  process 
of  designing.  That  may  be  done  by  letting  the  lower 
part  of  the  windows  be  converted  into  a  miniature  gar- 
den, protected  from  the  gas  by  glass.  Ordinary  tables, 
such  as  are  used  for  the  mechanical  room,  are  suitable 
for  this  room  also,  —  about  10  feet  long,  2  feet  6  inches 
high,  and  the  same  breadth  at  top.  Cupboards  and 
presses,  in  which  to  keep  specimens  of  designs  for  the 
several  subjects  which  are  studied,  should  form  a  part 
of  the  furniture  of  the  designing-room. 

The  Libbaby  and  Museum.  —  A  small  room,  in 
which  students  may  consult  books  of  reference,  make 
tracings  or  sketches  of  flat  examples  of  industrial  mas- 
ter-pieces, or  study  subjects  connected  with  their  own 
branch  of  workmanship,  is  a  valuable  adjunct  to  a 
school  of  art.  Some  tables  should  be  arranged  to  hold 
large  books  in  an  upright  position  before  the  student, 
whilst  he  sketches  the  illustration,  and  others  sloped  at 
a  convenient  angle  for  tracing.  A  portion  of  the  books 
may  be  usefully  employed  by  being  lent  to  advanced 
students ;  though  indiscriminate  lending  to  the  younger 
pupils  is  neither  advantageous  to  them  nor  the  library. 
The  museum  portion  of  the  school's  outfit  may  also  be 
conveniently  kept  in  this  room,  in  glass  cases ;  for,  other- 
wise, time  and  use  will  soon  destroy  delicate  objects  of 
art,  especially  if  exposed  to  dust  and  rough  handling. 
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The  Exhibitiok  and  ANngms  Room.  —  It  is  in 
this  room  that  the  antique  statues  are  usually  displayed, 
on  suitable  pedestals  round  the  walls,  and  about  four 
feet  from  them.  The  students  sit  at  easels  or  easel- 
stools,  as  shown  in  plate  19  ;  so  that  no  tables  nor  par- 
ticular form  of  seats  are  required.  The  walls,  colored 
a  neutral  sage  green  or  warm  gray,  should  be  covered 
up  to  a  height  of  ten  feet  with  boarding,  so  as  to  allow 
the  works  of  the  student  to  be  annually  exhibited  here. 
In  some  schools  a  convenient  groove  is  formed  by  pro- 
jecting ledges,  into  which  -the  frames  containing  the 
drawings  may  be  slipped  without  difficulty,  and  retain 
them  safely.  No  drawings  ought  to  be.displayed  in  an 
exhibition  without  being  mounted  to  a  uniform  size,  and 
put  in  glazed  frames.  The  top.  lighting  of  the  antique- 
room  should  be  so  managed,  that,  instead  of  being  in  one 
continuous  line  of  window,  it  can  be  broken  up  into 
two  or  more  lights,  at  a  distance  apart  which  will 
localize  the  light.  A  counter  light  of  ground  glass 
should  be  provided,  to  protect  the  statues  from  direct 
sunlight,  as  in  the  Sheepshanks  Gallery, (plate  14).  A 
lofty  room,  with  space  enough  for  the  students  to  get 
far  enough  away  from  the  figures,  is  an  essential  for  good 
figure-drawing ;  and  it  would  be  well  to  remember  that 
no  subject  can  be  well  seen,  without  distortion. of  effect, 
unless  the  spectator  be  at  least  three  times  the  great- 
est length,  width,  or  height  of  the  object  from  it. 
That  the  eye  may  comprehend  a  statue  of  six  feet  in 
height,  the  student  must  be  eighteen  feet  from  it. 
Twelve  feet  of  distance  is  sufficient  to  take  in  a  view 
of  the  figure ;  but  so  near  the  perspective  is  violent,  and 
the  effect  unpleasant.  The  lighting  at  night  of  the 
antique-room  is  successfully  carried  out  by  sunlights, 
assisted  by  large  reflectors,  the  jets  of  gas  being  arranged 
in  a  circular  ring,  close  together,  so  as  to  give  as  nearly 
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as  possible  the  effect  of  one  light.  Where  two  or  more 
sunlights  are  necessary,  there  should  be  a  division  made 
between  them  by  a  curtain,  which  will  isolate  each  light, 
and  can  be  conveniently  drawn  by  day,  or  when  it  is 
necessary  to  throw  the  divided  parts  into  one  room. 
Two  sunlights  should  be  sufficient  to  light  a  room  sixty 
feet  by  thirty  feet,  placed  fifteen  feet  from  the  floor. 
The  pedestals  upon  which  the  figures  are  placed,  colored 
a  neutral  tint,  or  covered  with  red  cloth,  should  be  made 
to  run  on  strong,  large  casters,  so  that  the  statues  may 
be  altered  in  position  or  shifted  from  one  part  of  the 
room  to  another,  without  danger  or  injury.  This  move- 
ment of  figures  .is  continually  being  required  ;  and  if 
the  pedestals  be  merely  stationary  boxes,  or  placed  on 
very  small  casters,  every  ^time  the  figure  is  moved,  it  is 
in  imminent  danger  of  being  destroyed,  and  of  killing  the 
students  who  are  shifting  it.  The  best  height  for  the 
pedestals  is  that  which  will  bring  the  knees  of  a  stand- 
ing figure  on  the  level  of  the  eye. 

The  Painting-Room.  ---  The  light  required  for  this 
room  is  somewhat  peculiar ;  being  considered  best 
when  of  two  kinds  in  one  window,  side  and  top  joined 
together,  an  example  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  plan 
of  the  Nottingham  School.  This  is  obtained  by  letting 
the  side  window,  which  should  always  be  to  the  north, 
continue  into  the  roof  as  a  skylight,  no  cornice  or  wall- 
plate  intervening  to  break  up  the  light.  A  blind  which 
draws  up  from  below  will  enable  the  side-light  to  be 
withheld  when  desirable ;  and  another  blind,  drawn  on 
cords  and  rollers  from  above,  will  control  the  top-light, 
if  the  side-light  alone  be  required.  The  studies  carried 
on  in  this  room  will  be  painting  from  copies  and  nature, 
groups  of  still-life,  foliage,  flowers,  fruit,  and  the  living 
model.  Painting  from  flat  copies  of  small  subjects  will 
require  a  desk  similar  to  that  in  use  in  the  centre  of 
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the  elementary  and  cast-room ;  but  other  stages  of  study, 
such  as  painting  from  nature,  are  usually  pursued  by 
placing  the  canvas  or  drawing-board  on  an  easel,  near 
to  the  subject. 

A  peculiar  shaped  box,  called  in  London  an  angle- 
box,  is  useful  to  contain  small  groups  of  fruit  and  still- 
life.  It  is  sketched  in  plate  19,  to  show  the  shape 
and  character,  and  is  usually  painted  of  any  neutral 
color,  or  may  be  left  rough,  made  with  unplaned  boards. 
The  advantage  of  it  is,  that  the  light  is  shielded  from 
all  sides  but  the  one  required ;  and  the  group  may  be 
moved  from  place  to  pl^ce  without  disarrangement,  and 
protected  from  dust  when  not  in  use  by  being  covered. 

The  Consertatory  should  be  fitted  in  the  ordinary 
way ;  plants  being  kept  in  it  for  the  use  of  students  who 
are  drawing  from  nature,  and  therefore  grown  in  small 
pots,  to  be  easily  removable.  Trays  of  the  smaller 
flowers  are  useful  also ;  so  that  groups  may  be  made  from 
them,  in  compositions,  which  are  the  first  efforts  of  the 
students  pictorially.  Shrubs  and  plants  which  have 
bold  foliage,  together  with  ferns,  creeping  and  parasiti- 
cal plants,  form  excellent  subjects  for  outline  drawing 
and  design  ;  vegetable  leaves,  such  as  the  potato  and 
cabbage,  are  good  forms  also ;  and  casts  made  from  such 
leaves  are  the  best  to  use  for  chalk-drawing  from  the 
solid  model,  in  the  early  stages  of  the  study.  Fruits 
which  can  be  grown  in  the  conservatory,  and  placed 
with  the  bloom  still  fresh  upon  them  before  the  students, 
are  among  the  best  materials  for  painting ;  and  a  garden 
attached  to  a  school  of  art  would  be  of  great  value  to 
supply  subjects  of  study. 

Tbcb  Plant  DrawingkRoom,  attached  to  the  conser- 
vatory for  convenience,  is  also  of  use  in  a  school ;  and  the 
two  rooms  may  be  made  from  one  apartment,  divided  ^ 
from  each  other  by  a  glass  screen.    If  used  at  night,  the 
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plant  drawing-room  should  not  be  lighted  with  gas,  but 
with  oil-lamps,  so  that  the  vitiated  air  maj  not  destroy 
the  plants;  and  special  provision  should  be  made  to 
carry  off  the  fumes  of  the  oil-lamps. 

Ordinary  tables  and  chairs  comprise  the  furniture  of 
this  room,  supplemented  by  a  press,  in  which  leaves  and 
flowers  may  be  pressed,  and  preserved  for  future  use, 
arranged  in  large  books,  and  catalogued  for  the  use  of 
the  students.  Fine  specimens,  either  in  form  or  color, 
should  be  annually  secured,  so  that  the  winter  studies 
may  not  be  interrupted  for  want  of  examples.  It  requires 
some  skill  so  to  press  leaves  and  flowers  that  their  pecu* 
liarities  may  be  retained ;  yet  if  a  branch  which  displays 
the  chief  features  of  a  plant  be  selected,  and  the  flow- 
ers so  arranged  that  the  front  and  side  views  of  leaves 
and  flowers  and  buds  will  be  retained,  it  will  be  found 
possible  to  press  them  successfully,  with  practice ;  and 
if  pencil  and  colored  notes  be  made  of  the  flower  oolor, 
whilst  still  fresh,  valuable  information  will  be  preserved 
for  the  designer.  One  of  the  teachers  in  every  school 
of  art  should  be  a  practical  botanist,  who  is  able  to  give 
courses  of  lectures  upon  artistic  botany,  illustrated  by 
specimens  from  the  conservatory  and  collection  of  pressed 
plants ;  the  students  writing  out  such  lectures  from  notes 
taken  at  the  time,  and  illustrating  them  by  actual  speci- 
mens of  leaves  and  sketches  of  the  flowers,  diagrams  be- 
ing made  to  show  principles  of  growth  and  arrangement. 

The  Ladies'  Class-Room.  —  Intended  for  the  more 
advanced  and  technical  work  of  the  female  students, 
this  room  should  be  fitted  up  like  the  painting-room, 
provision  being  also  made,  by  means  of  a  platform,  for 
study  from  the  living  model.  It  should  be  a  private  stu- 
dio for  the  students  who  have  passed  through  the  gen- 
|i:al  elementary  stages,  and  are  entering  upon  profes- 
sional work.      The  best  class  of  pupils  thus  studying 
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together  will  be  found  to  assist  each  other  very  much. 
It  is  commonly  said,  in  the  great  European  schools,  that 
students  learn  more  from  each  other  than  from  their 
teachers ;  and  that  is  frequently  true :  for  fellow-students 
are  merciless  critics  of  each  other's  productions,  good- 
humoredly  so ;  and  a  few  skilful  workers,  by  friendly 
criticism  and  a  good  style,  will  raise  the  standard  of  all 
the  rest  of  the  work.  Angle-boxes,  as  used  in  the  paint- 
ing-room, and  easels  and  easel-stools  for  the  students  to 
work  upon,  are  convenient  in  this  room  also.  The  light- 
ing at  night  should  be  by  one  large  sunlight  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  room,  and  by  day  ought  to  be  the  same  as 
that  of  the  painting-room,  with  a  window  in  the  wall  to 
the  north,  running  up  into  the  skylight  in  one  aperture. 
Above  all  sunlights,  there  should  be  a  chimney  to  carry 
off  the  foul  air  and  heat  generated  by  the  consumption 
of  so  much  coal-gas.  These  chimneys  materially  assist 
ventilation,  if  ingress  be  allowed  for  pure  air  at  the 
floor-level. 

It  may  be  quite  possible,  that,  in  the  progress  of 
art  education  in  America,  special  wants  will  arise,  and 
particular  branches  of  study  be  required,  of  which  we 
have  no  practical  experience  now.  The  application  of 
art  knowledge  in  every  occupation  will  in  the  end  be 
found  valuable,  and  may  result  in  a  much  more  general 
demand  for  it  than  exists  at  present.  Such  a  change 
may  modify,  or  even  entirely  change,  the  character  of 
buildings  required  for  schools  of  art.  The  general  study 
of  drawing  in  the  public  schools  will  undoubtedly  create 
a  vast  constituency  of  students  for  art  schools ;  and  more 
extensive  buildings  will  be  required  for  their  accommo- 
dation than  are  suggested  in  this  chapter.  Meanwhile, 
for  the  next  twenty  years,  many  art  schools  and  galleries 
will  be  built  in  America ;  and  the  hints  and  plans  given 
may  be  of  some  use  in  their  design. 
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American  Schools. 

A  method  of  arrangement  for  drawing  from  objects 
adopted  in  the  Cooper  Institute  School  of  Design  for 
Women,  New  York,  is  shown  in  plate  20,  which  is  dif- 
ferent to  that  I  have  recommended,  but  may  be  made 
very  efficient  when  a  narrow  room  is  to  be  adapted.  A 
very  similar  method  is  in  use  in  some  French  schools. 
In  the  New- York  illustration,  the  figure  of  the  student 
sketched  is  rather  larger  than  it  would  be  in  proportion 
to  the  room  ;  which  looks  as  if  only  capable  of  holding 
two  students,  though  four  may  be  accommodated  in  each 
compartment.  The  munificence  of  Mr.  Peter  Cooper  in 
providing  a  day  school  of  design  for  females,  and  a  night 
school  for  male  students,  is  highly  commendable  and 
worthy  of  example.  I  have  examined  the  work  of  the 
students  and  the  premises  of  the  school,  and  feel  sure 
it  is  doing  good  service  in  New  York.  Nevertheless,  the 
school  reminds  me  of  the  time,  twenty  years  ago,  in 
England,  when  -the  firat  experiments  were  being  tried, 
and  art  schools  were  so  new  that  the  studies  had  not 
been  thoroughly  arranged.  Re-organized,  refitted,  and 
filled  with  an  ample  collection  of  casts  and  works  of 
art,  the  school  and  the  teaching,  good  as  it  may  now  be, 
would  be  twice  as  useful  and  thrice  as  efficient  as  they 
can  be  under  present  circumstances.  The  same  care  for 
the  public  good  which  established  the  institute  will,  I 
feel  sure,  cause  this  improvement  to  be  made.  Art  edu- 
cation is  now,  happily,  of  sufficient  importance  to  be 
studied  and  improved  in  its  character  and  appliances 
continually ;  and  the  antique  studio  system  is  giving  place 
to  gradation  of  study,  and  sequence  of  subject,  in  class- 
work.  The  blackboard  and  the  lecture-room  must  be 
the  basis  on  which  to  found  an  intelligent  appreciation 
of  the  many  phases  of  knowledge  that  go  to  form  a 
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broad  plan  of  art  education ;  and  the  lectures  on  per- 
spective and  other  subjects,  which  have  been  made  part 
of  the  course  of  study  in  the  Cooper  Institute,  are  indi- 
cations that  it  is  not  to  be  considered  stationary  in  its 
means  of  usefulness.  The  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
school  will  be  found  in  Appendix  IV. 

The  Philadelphia  School  of  Design  for  Women  is  an- 
other institution  which  seeks  to  provide  an  art  training 
of  a  high  class  for  females,  besides  acting  a  sort  of  art 
missionary  part  towards  other  schools,  by  presentation 
of  casts,  &c.  Its  casts  and  examples  are  the  same  as 
those  in  use  in  English  schools  of  art ;  and  the  course  of 
instruction  is  very  similar.  A  very  good  and  terse  de- 
scription of  this  school  appeared  in  "  The  Boston  Daily 
Advertiser  "  of  March,  1872 ;  and  I  subjoin  it :  — 

The  Philadelphia  School  of  Design  for  Women,    Its  location,  coUectiont 

methods,  atid  success. 

I  was  delighted  yesterday  with  what  I  saw  and  heard  at  the  school 
of  design  for  women  in  this  city.  This  school  was  established  in 
1S53,  for  **  the  systematic  training  of  young  women  in  the  practice  of 
art  and  in  the  knowledge  of  its  scientific  principles,  with  the  view  of 
qualifying  them  to  impart  to  others  a  careful  art  education,  and  to  de- 
velop its  application  to  the  common  uses  of  life  and  its  relation  to  the 
requirements  of  trade  and  manufactures."  The  object  set  forth  in 
the  act  of  incorporation  is  held  steadily  in  view,  and  attained  by  a 
course  of  rigidly  systematic  instruction.  Great  difficulties  were  en- 
countered in  obtaining  a  suitable  building,  and  such  designs,  models, 
appliances,  and  works  of  instruction,  as  are  necessary  to  the  full 
equipment  of  a  school  of  art  These  difficulties  have  been  overcome 
in  great  measure  by  the  effi:>rts  of  the  officers  and  directors,  by  public 
and  private  liberality,  and  by  the  personal  exertions  of  T.  W.  Braid- 
wood,  the  principal  of  the  school  and  its  chief  instructor.  The  li- 
brar}',  however,  is  still  meagre ;  but  it  is  hoped  it  will  soon  receive  the 
attention  which  its  possibilities  of  usefulness  demand.  I  called  two 
hoars  before  the  beginning  of  the  daily  session,  and,  introducing  my- 
self as  a  practical  teacher,  was  received  with  great  courtesy  by  Mr. 
Braidwood  himself,  who  accompanied  me  to  all  parts  of  the  building, 
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assisted  me  in  ezamining  its  contents,  and  explained  clearly  the 
methods  of  instraction. 

The  building,  formerly  a  dwelling-house,  is  situated  at  the  corner 
of  Filbert  Street  and  North-west  Pennsylvania  Square.  It  has  a  fair 
supply  of  light,  and  is  as  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  such  an  in- 
stitutiun  as  one  could  expect.  It  is  too  small.  A  larger  building  of 
peculiar  design,  and  exposed  to  the  light  and  air  on  all  sides,  is 
necessary  to  the  proper  growth  of  the  school.  Great  judgment  has 
been  displayed  in  the  selection  of  casts,  diagrams,  and  other  models. 
In  the  entire  building  I  found  not  a  piece  of  useless  furniture. 

The  course  of  instruction  varies  in  time  from  two  and  a  half  to  four 
and  a  half  years,  depending  upon  the  industry  of  the  student.  ^  We 
desire  no  geniuses  here,'*  said  Mr.  Braidwood ;  '*  or,  rather,  industry 
is  the  genius  which  we  respect.**  The  growing  interest  in  art  educa- 
tion warrants  me  in  giving  the  order  of  studies  with  some  degree  of 
practical  detail.    [See  Appendix  lY.] 

During  the  two  preceding  stages  (landscape-painting  and  drawing 
from  casts),  students  are  engaged  on  Mondays  in  drawing  and  painting 
in  water-colors,  plant-forms,  mostly  from  nature.  At  the  end  of  the 
advanced  stages,  pupils  may  enter  any  of  the  professional  classes ;  viz., 
designing  for  printing  calico,  oil-cloth,  wall-paper,  &c. ;  wood-engrav- 
ing, lithography,  drawing,  and  painting  in  oil  and  water  colors,  and 
art  teaching.    In  each  of  these,  the  work  is  accurately  detailed. 

By  a  careful  perusal  of  the  scheme  given  in  the  Appendix,  it  will 
be  seen,  in  regard  to  models,  that  the  use  of  real  objects  is  kept  par- 
allel with  that  of  flat  diagrams,  a  decided  preference  being  given  to  the 
former ;  and,  in  regard  to  method  of  execution,  that  the  same  is  true 
of  free-hand  and  mechanical  drawing. 

The  simple  method  and  accurate  result  of  teaching  the  pupils  to 
decide  upon  and  reproduce  any  color,  or  any  shade  of  color,  from 
nature,  was  particularly  interesting  ;  and  I  regret  that  the  technicali- 
ties involved,  and  the  impossibility  of  illustrating  by  diagrams,  pre- 
vent me  from  explaining  here  what,  under  favorable  circumstances, 
may  easily  be  made  intelligible  to  any  ordinary  mind.  Connected 
with  the  regular  class-drill  are  lectures,  which  are  open  to  the  public. 

Rule  10  is  rigidly  enforced ;  and  the  inspection  of  the  finished  pro- 
ductions of  the  pupils  in  Qvery  department  makes  a  favorable  impres- 
sion. After  a  thorough  explanation  of  the  mechanical  and  intellec- 
tual means  employed  in  the  instruction  of  the  pupils,  I  was  convinced 
that  the  power  of  producing  not  merely  creditable,  but  beautiful  and 
valuable  works  of  art  may  be  developed,  and  trained  to  precision,  by 
methods  as  exact  and  progressive  as  those  applied  to  the  purely  intel- 
lectual or  to  the  physical  powers.  W. 
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The  National  Academy  of  Design,  New  York,  which  is 
illustrated  in  palte  21,  gives  an  art  education  of  a  pro- 
fessional character,  rather  than  industrial ;  and  its  plan 
is  well  stated  in  the  papers  concerning  the  academy, 
obligingly  furnished  for  me  by  its  present  secretary  [See 
Appendix  IV].  It  does  not  enter  into  the  scope  of  my 
subject  so  much  as  othei*s  of  a  purely  industrial  kind, 
being  relatively  to  other  institutions  in  America  what 
the  Royal  Academy  in  London  is  to  the  English  provin- 
cial art  schools,  or  the  Ecole  de%  Beaux  Arts  in  Paris  is  to 
the  municipal  schools  of  France.  The  genuine  love  of 
art  which  foreign  travel  creates  or  develops,  and  which 
is  now  becoming  so  general  in  this  country,  will,  I  hope, 
by  means  of  such  schools  as  the  New- York  Academy, 
foster  the  initiation  of  a  national  school  or  style,  and 
terminate  the  importation  of  Inferior  French  pictures, 
by  producing  a  race  of  professional  artists  who  paint 
better  works  than  those  imported.  The  great  promise 
of  many  young  artists  studying  there  is  an  indication 
that  I  do  not  prematurely  anticipate  such  a  result. 

The  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  in  Boston 
has  already  been  referred  to  in  these  pages.  It  gives  to 
drawing,  both  mechanical  and  free-hand,  a  prominent 
place  in  its  studies  and  a  large  share  of  its  building,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  engraving.  The  students  in 
chemistry,  engineering,  and  mathematics  are  all  alike 
obliged  to  acquire  a  certain  skill  and  proficiency  in  the 
use  of  the  pencil  and  crayon  as  well  as  of  the  drawing- 
pen  and  T  square.  But  the  architectural  department  is 
a  true  school  of  art  as  far  as  it  goes ;  and  Mr.  Ware,  the 
professor  of  architecture,  whose  testimony  in  favor  of 
art  education  I  have  quoted  in  Chap.  I.,  has  able  assist- 
ants, trained  in  both  the  French  and  German  systems 
of  drawing.  This  appreciation  of  what  is  excellent  in 
both  systems  is  equally  displayed  in  the  extensive  col- 
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lections,  both  of  casts  and  of  drawings,  from  distinct 
schools,  and  illustrating  different  styles,  which  are  avail- 
able for  these  students.  There  are  few,  if  any,  more 
thoroughly  interesting  museum  studios  in  America  than 
those  of  this  department,  supplemented  as  they  are  by 
the  admirable  coUectioiis  of  engineering  models  which 
the  institute  possesses. 

Another  valuable  institution  is  the  Worcester  Free 
Technical  Institute,  the  plans  of  which  are  also  illustrated. 
A  larger  amount  of  time  is  given  to  instruction  in  draw- 
ing in  it,  by  each  student,  than  in  any  other  American 
school  probably,  unless  it  be  a  professional  art  school ; 
and  when  the  Worcester  school  is  satisfactorily  fur- 
nished with  the  best  examples  of  casts  and  copies,  and 
its  students  come  well  prepared  by  elementary  instruc- 
tion in  drawing  from  the  public  schools,  we  may  look 
forward  to  this  institute  producing  as  valuable  men  in 
art  as  it  ali*eady  does  in  scientific  subjects ;  whilst  all  its 
graduates  will  be  qualified  by  their  education  to  take  an 
intelligent  interest  in  the  advancement  of  art,  besides^ 
acquitting  themselves  creditably  when  their  own  art 
powers  are  called  upon.  This  school  has  been  a  pioneer 
in  more  ways  than  one,  and  an  especial  honor  to  its 
founders  and  the  city  in  which  it  is  situated.  The 
principal.  Prof.  C.  O.  Thompson,  is  an  ardent  friend  of 
art  education,  which  he  has  striven  to  advance  both  in 
his  own  school  and  in  this  country :  and  a  great  deal  of 
the  interest  now  felt  in  the  subject  is  due  to  him,  and 
his  far-seeing  advocacy  of  it  as  a  commercial  and  social 
agent ;  showing  how  much  good  one  really  earnest  man 
may  do  in  a  good  cause,  if  actuated  by  public-spirited 
motives.  The  professor  of  drawing,  Mr.  G.  E.  Gladwin, 
has  had  the  advantage  of  European  training  and  study 
for  many  years,  and  is  doing  an  excellent  work  in  the 
school.     Its  system  is  based  on  that  of  South  Eensing- 
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ton,  with  a  liberal  leaning  towards  French  methods ;  and 
that  is  precisely  what  should  be  adopted  in  the  educa- 
tion of  adults.  By  the  recognition  of  drawing  as  an 
educational  agent  in  the  studies  of  men  preparing  for 
an  active  life  in  business  and  trade,  much  good  may  be 
effected ;  and  it  seems  to  me  quite  as  desirable  to  ingraft 
the  subject  upon  the  curriculum  of  existing  institutions, 
such  as  that  at  Worcester,  as  to  establish  altogether  new 
agencies  for  its  development.  When  drawing  exists  as 
a  department  of  an  institute  for  scientific,  industrial,  or 
general  education,  there  is  created  a  constituency  for 
the  special  schools  of  art  which  are  sure  to  follow. 

The  Lowell  Institute  Free  Drawing  School,  which  has 
been  in  operation  since  1850,  furnishes  instruction  in 
drawing  from  objects,  including  geometric  solids,  the 
human  figure,  and  ornament,  to  both  male  and  female 
students,  the  latter  in  afternoon  and  former  in  evening 
classes,  two  lessons  per  week,  each  of  two  hours.  The 
instruction  is  wholly  gratuitous,  being  conducted  as  a 
section  of  the  Lowell  Institute,  supported  by  a  fund 
left  in  trust  for  the  advancement  of  good  objects,  such 
as  lectures  by  the  best  men  of  the  day  in  all  intellectual 
subjects,  or  practical  education  in  the  class-room,  of  the 
kind  that  is  not  supplied  by  any  other  agency.  The 
administrator,  the  Hon.  John  Amory  Lowell,  to  whom 
from  a  recognition  of  his  zeal  for  the  advancement  of 
art  education  in  America  I  have  dedicated  this  book,  has 
kept  the  school  in  active  efficiency  for  above  twenty 
years  ;  during  which  time,  some  of  the  best  artists  now 
practising  in  this  country  have  been  students  in  its 
class-rooms.  A  life-class,  for  drawing  from  the  nude 
living  model,  is  carried  on  for  the  benefit  of  professional 
students  ;  and  the  whole  character  of  the  school,  though 
it  has  supplied  a  practical  education  in  drawing  to  many 
workmen,  is  rather  of  the  nature  of  a  general  than  an 
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industrial  school.  Its  method  of  study  is  somewhat 
severe  upon  the  beginner,  but  there  is  an  entire  absence 
of  meretricious  systems  in  the  stages  of  study.  I  look 
forward  to  the  development  of  this  school,  by  increas- 
ing its  range  of  study,  the  multiplying  of  its  classes, 
and  the  adaptation  of  its  matSriel  and  class-rooms  to 
modem  requirements,  as  a  most  important  feature  in 
the  future  art  educational  institutions  of  Boston.  A 
school  that  is  entirely  free  from  the  trammels  of  being 
over-managed  by  public  bodies  (whose  own  hands  are 
sometimes  tied},  and  which  can  imdertake  the  work 
that  other  agencies  are  either  not  allowed  to  engage  in, 
or  which  does  not  appeal  to  their  sympathies,  may  do 
excellent  work  for  the  profession  of  art  and  for  its 
highest  developments.  Such  a  school  is  that  of  the 
Lowell  Institute.  In  the  session  of  1871-2,  a  hundred 
and  twenty-four  male  and  a  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
female  students  were  instructed  in  the  Lowell  school, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  fifty-five  of  the  former 
and  sixty-five  of  the  latter.  The  rooms  used  have 
never  been  able  to  accommodate  the  numbers  seeking 
admission;  but  it  will  be  seen  from  the  numbera  in 
attendance  how  influential  for  good  it  must  have  been 
during  the  past  twenty  years.* 

The  fact  that  the  universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
and  London,  in  England,  have  recently  established  pro- 
fessorships of  fine  art,  under  the  Slade  bequest,  and 
that  such  distinguished  art  critics  as  Mr.  Ruskin,  Sir 
Matthew  Digby  Wyatt,  and  Mr.  Poynter  have  been 
chosen  respectively  to  fill  the  chairs  of  art  in  the  three 
universities,  suggests  to  us  in  America  that  the  national 
universities  here  might  not  be   entirely   negligent  of 

•  The  annual  advertiiement  of  the  opening  of  the  school  for  1871-2  will  be  found 
in  Appendix  IV. ;  and  Dr.  Cottlng,  iu  genial  curator,  directs  Uie  eobool  for  Mr. 
Iiowell. 
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their  interests  in  recognizing  among  the  arts  they  study 
that  art  which  is  common  to  every  great  civilization, 
ancient  or  modern.  A  step  in  this  direction  has  akeady 
been  taken  by  Yale  ;  and  I  give  a  statement  of  its  aims, 
forwarded  to  me  by  one  of  the  professors  of  the  univer- 
sity. 

After  describing  the  opening  lecture  of  the  session 
of  1872,  the  account  says,  — 

**  The  course  itself  begins  the  second  term  of  a  practical  working  art 
school  here  in  New  Hayen,  —  a  school  wider  in  its  plan,  and  intended 
to  be  more  thorough  and  advanced  in  its  instruction,  than  any  school 
of  fine  arts  in  this  country.  There  are  now  three  professorships  filled 
by  men  who  are  devoting  their  whole  energies  to  the  work.  Prof. 
Weir  holds  the  department  of  painting ;  and  to  him  also  falls  the 
branches  of  the  theory  and  philosophy  of  art.  Prof  Henry  Niemeyer 
is  professor  of  drawing ;  but  his  training  at  the  Paris  acole  des  Beaux 
Arts  enables  him  to  fill,  as  the  growing  needs  of  the  school  may  de- 
mand, the  place  of  teacher  of  perspective  and  design.  Prof.  D. 
Gady  Eaton  is  engaged  with  the  history  of  art  This  faculty  have 
elaborated  a  scheme  of  art  study  which  shall  be  as  comprehensive 
and  as  definite  in  its  sphere  as  that  of  the  academic  department  is  in 
its  own.  Their  idea,  following  out  that  of  the  founder  of  the  school, 
Mr.  A.  R.  Street,  is  to  build  up  an  art  home.  It  is  to  be  a  place  where 
all  possible  influences  for  the  fostering  of  art  knowledge  and  criti- 
cism and  taste  shall  centre;  which  shall  send  out,  in  time,  an  art 
sentiment  which  shall  be  felt  in  the  whole  country.  It  will  act  with 
the  university,  and  have  all  the  fostering  care,  and  the  same  effects 
of  general  culture,  that  the  university  gives  to  the  learned  professions. 
It  is  the  great  difficulty  and  obstacle  to  American  artists,  that  they 
find  in  their  own  country  no  place  where  thorough  and  symmetrical 
art  training  can  be  had.  There  is  no  place  from  which  are  diffused 
the  long  collected  treasures  of  art  traditions,  and  in  which  may  be 
found  the  influence  of  the  presence  of  the  monuments  of  art  and  of 
artists.  For  this  they  must  go  to  Europe.  This  is  the  want  this 
school  is  intended  to  supply.  By  pursuing  the  best  European  methods, 
the  art  faculty  propose  to  make,  if  possible,  a  standard  of  art  in- 
struction higher  and  more  effective  than  any  thing  yet  tried  in  Amer- 
ica. It  is  a  bold  hope ;  but  yet  it  is  cherished,  that,  with  suitable 
encouragement,  there  can  be  established  a  centre  of  art  culture  which 
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shall  remove  the  necessity  of  study  at  foreign  schools.  Not  that  the 
necessity  for  foreign  study  of  all  kinds  is  to  be  withdrawn.  The  mana- 
gers of  the  schoolF,  artists  themselves,  know  that  no  instruction  can 
take  the  place  of  that  thorough  and  careful  study  of  the  monuments 
of  art  themselves  which  only  the  galleries  of  Europe  can  furnish. 
But  now  a  man  cannot  go  from  this  country  prepared  to  enter  upon 
such  study.  He  needs  years  of  preliminary  drill  and  training, 
which  only  Eim)pcan  schools  can  give.  This  is  the  want  the  New 
Haven  school  of  fine  arts  would  supply.  Success  in  this  effort  will 
have  a  double  result.  The  home  work  of  American  artists  will  be 
greatly  improved.  If  there  appear  no  genius,  and  if  originality 
be  wanting,  there  will  at  least  be  that  perfection  of  work,  and  some- 
thing of  that  practised  and  informed  judgment,  which  are  now  so 
uniformly  absent,  and  which  so  clearly  distinguish  the  foreign  from 
the  native  painter.  And  though  the  influences  of  great  works  will  be 
missed,  such  a  full  and  symmetrical  education  as  this  scheme  pro- 
poses must  prune  away  crudities.  Another  effect  will  be  to  raise  the 
standard  of  taste.  The  school  is  expected  and  intended  to  work  not 
only  upon  artists  as  such,  but  upon  all  the  educated  men  who  are  to 
go  out  from  the  University.  No  man  will  bear  a  degree  from  Yale 
henceforth  who  has  not  had  ample  opportunity  to  become  familiar 
with  the  principles  of  art  criticism,  the  canons  of  taste,  and  some- 
thing of  the  history  and  development  of  art.  This,  which  has  been 
wanting  hitherto  in  all  university  courses,  cannot  but  have  a  wide 
influence.  And  in  this  union  of  influences,  in  this  educating  at  once 
artists  and  critics,  producers,  and  those  who  will  create  the  demand, 
lies  the  peculiarity,  and,  it  is  hoped,  the  distinctive  merit,  of  this  plan. 
That  it  has  been  attempted  is  worthy  of  notice  and  remark ;  and 
though  its  success  should  be  for  a  time  but  limited,  and  its  progress 
slow,  its  existence  is  a  proof  of  real  art  feeling  and  a  desire  for  its 
most  perfect  development." 

It  is  comforting  to  find,  that,  in  so  many  centres,  the 
same  desire  exists  to  establish  not  only  a  school,  but  the 
school  of  art,  which  is  to  fructify  the  incipient  taste  of 
America;  and,  from  accounts  which  are  daily  reaching  me 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  I  think  that  Boston  and 
Harvard  must  be  up  and  doing,  if  they  cherish  their 
ancient  reputation  in  arts,  or  value  their  traditional 
character  as  leaders  in  education. 
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That  this  is  already  felt  in  Boston,  the  beginning  of 
a  collection  for  the  fine-arts  museum,  before  it  is  built, 
is  a  sufficient  proof.  By  a  combination  of  fortunate 
accidents,  and  the  keen  watchfulness  of  vigilant  eyes, 
several  small  collections  of  both  ancient  and  mediaeval 
objects  have  already  been  secured  for  public  exhibition, 
of  a  character  which  is  enough  in  itself  to  give  tone  to 
the  museum  when  it  is  opened.  How  much  depends 
upon  this  may  be  calculated  by  all  who  have  seen  the 
influence  of  national  collections  in  other  countries,  and 
the  untold  effects  on  the  industry  of  all  countries  where 
a  tender  care  has  been  felt  for  the  promotion  of  educa- 
tion through  such  collections.  And  though  America 
will  be  wealthy  enough,  and  before  very  long  eager 
enough,  to  possess  museums  of  art  in  all  her  great  States, 
the  supply  even  of  antiquities  and  modern  master-pieces 
is  not  unlimited ;  and  therefore  we  can  expect  great 
collections  in  but  one  or  two  places  on  this  continent. 
Whatever  may  be  done  elsewhere,  it  is  certain  that  one 
of  these  collections  will  be  in  Boston ;  and  the  frontis- 
piece of  this  book,  an  engraving  of  the  building  now  in 
course  of  erection  for  the  Boston  Fine  Arts  Museum, 
will  be  ample  testimony  of  the  spirit  of  Massachusetts 
and  her  capital  city  to  provide  a  fitting  dwelling-place  for 
the  arts  of  the  past  and  the  present.  What  Athens  was 
in  ancient  times,  and  Venice  in  the  brilliant  epoch  of  me- 
diaeval art,  Boston,  another  city  by  the  sea,  may  aspire  to 
be  in  the  modern  civilization  of  the  New  World ;  and  that 
such  a  character  it  is  in  her  instinct  and  ambition  to 
assume  may  be  inferred  by  recent  experience.  It  needs 
but  that  the  princely  gifts  of  her  men  of  wealth  shall  be 
sometimes  directed  towards  cherishing  and  sustaining 
the  arts,  and  then  the  glory  of  other  ages  and  peoples 
may  be  revived  among  us  to-day,  in  the  youth  and  with 
the  vigor  of  a  great  nation  ;  and,  as  America's  national 
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poet  has  sung  in  words  which  have  been  read  in  every 
modern  language,  ^'  the  artist  never  dies,"  so  more 
truly  may  it  be  said  of  art,  that  it  may  be  eclipsed  but 
never  destroyed,  rising  again  from  Egyptian  tombs,  or 
descending  to  us  from  Greek  temples,  or  speaking  to  us 
from  the  buried  Pompeian  households,  until  the  utter- 
ance of  peaceful  arts  shall  become  the  universal  lan- 
guage, and,  in  the  godlike  faculty  of  creating  the  beau- 
tiful, men  shall  discover  their  greatest  happiness  and 
their  universal  brotherhood. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

METHODS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ART  STUDY,  —  FRENCH, 

ENGLISH,  AND  GERMAN. 

IN  a  country  like  America,  where,  in  the  matter  of  art, 
educationists  are  not  bound  either  by  traditional 
formulee  or  opposing  schools,  it  might  be  well  to  consider 
the  methods  of  study  pursued  in  other  countries  before 
any  be  adopted  in  this.  More  than  once  in  these  pages, 
I  have  expressed  the  opinion,  that  no  system  of  instruc- 
tion developed  elsewhere  is  wholly  suited  to  the  require- 
ments of  America ;  and  that  what  is  wanted  here  will 
grow,  by  the  accumulation  of  experience,  into  a  national 
system,  indigenous  to  the  soil,  any  feature  of  which 
being  transplanted  from  other  places  must  undergo  a 
process  of  acclimation  and  transformation  before  it  will 
become  assimilated  by  our  necessities. 

The  building-up  of  such  a  system  must,  however,  be 
a  work  of  time ;  and  meanwhile,  now  as  in  the  past,  this 
country  must  rely  very  much  on  the  experience  of  other 
countries  for  suggestions  of  methods,  where  experiments 
have  passed  into  systems.  To  describe  the  three  best 
known  methods,  so  that  opinions  may  be  formed  con- 
cerning them,  is  my  aim  in  this  chapter ;  and  having, 
by  practical  and  long  connection  with  schools  of  art,  had 
many  opportunities  of   testing    the   efficiency  of   the 
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several  methods  referred  to,  I  may  say,  that  the  con- 
clusions here  expressed  are  derived  from  close  observa- 
tions in  the  class-room,  where  distinct  systems  have  been 
put  into  operation.  So  little  of  serious  consideration 
has  ever  been  given  to  this  phase  of  education  by  prac- 
tical men,  —  whilst  in  many  countries  it  is  even  now 
quite*  new,  —  that  we  may  expect  in  any  new  system 
very  great  changes  from  either  plan  described,  when  the 
subject  is  thoroughly  investigated  and  analyzed. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  consider  the  professional  art 
education  of  the  three  countries,  —  that  being  another 
branch  of  the  subject,  —  but  to  describe  the  nature  of 
studies  carried  on  in  the  schools  for  workmen  supposed 
to  be  employed  in  industrial  occupations.  In  France 
the  municipal  schools,  in  England  the  local  schools  of 
art,  and  in  Germany  the  night  drawing-classes,  which 
are  now  almost  general,  are  the  places  where,  for  arti- 
sans, industrial  drawing  is  taught. 

The  French  municipal  schools  vary  in  the  character 
of  their  studies,  much  as  their  masters  vary ;  there  being 
no  national  organization  or  test  which  would  assimilate 
them  to  a  common  standard,  and  require  uniformity  of 
study.  But  the  points  of  difference  are  limited  to 
details,  and  are  comparatively  unimportant :  a  description 
of  one  school  would  therefore,  with  slight  modifications, 
apply  to  all.  In  the  year  1863  I  was  commissioned  by 
the  Science  and  Art  Department  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment to  go  to  Paris,  and  examine  and  report  upon  an 
exhibition  of  the  works  of  the  municipal  schools  and 
drawing-classes  then  being  displayed  in  the  Palais  de 
rindustrie.  The  very  general  use  of  methods  of  stud}'', 
—  such  as  the  ignoring  of  outline  drawing,  and  the  use  of 
stump  and  leather  in  shading,  —  which  were  tabooed  in 
England,  made  the  examination  of  the  works  of  especial 
interest  to  me ;  and  I  expressed,  in  my  report,  favorable 
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opinions  concerning  the  value  of  some  processes  and 
modes  of  work  which  were  very  unpopular  with  home 
authorities  at  that  time.  During  the  year  1867,  that  of 
the  last  Great  International  Exhibition,  I  spent  a  con- 
siderable time  in  Paris,  examining,  for  literary  purposes, 
the  contents  of  the  Exhibition  :  among  which  the  most 
interesting  portion  to  me  was  the  display  of  drawings 
illustrating  the  various  national  methods  of  art  educa- 
tion. Subsequent  visits  to  the  schools  which  had  pro- 
duced the  best  French  drawings,  and  observation  of 
works  in  progress  in  the  several  classes  as  carried  on  by 
the  students,  gave  me  ample  opportunity  of  ai-riving  at 
fair  conclusions  concerning  the  character  of  their  pro- 
ductions, and  of  the  system  on  which  those  works  are 
produced.  My  impressions  were  favorable,  and  have 
since  remained  so ;  one  ground  of  approval  being,  that 
the  method  of  instruction,  implements,  and  style  of  work 
adopted,  are  apparently  as  well  suited  to  adult  beginners 
as  to  the  more  experienced,  and  to  the  ignorant  as  to 
the  well  educated.  To  one  of  these  schools  in  Paris, 
—  that  of  M.  Lequien^«,  —  I  paid  several  visits ;  and, 
regarding  it  as  a  representative  school,  wrote  a  descrip- 
tion of  it,  which  appeared  at  the  time  in  "  The  London 
Builder."  I  now  give  the  programme,  or  prospectus, 
of  the  school,  with  the  description  referred  to.* 

The  "  Ecole  Municipale  de  Dessin  et  de  Sculpture," 
of  the  10th  Arrondissement  of  Paris,  situated  in  the 
Rue  des  PiStits  Hotels,  is  conducted  by  M.  Lequien 
fih^  whose  father  has  long  been  engaged  as  master  of 
a  municipal  school  in  another  part  of  Paris.  M.  Le- 
quien fl%  is  professionally  a  sculptor,  and  his  school 
has  a  high  reputation  for  drawing  and  modelling. 

From  information  concerning  the  principal  schools,  we 

*  For  programme,  see  Appendix. 
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are  justified  in  regarding  M.  Lequien's  as  a  good  repre- 
sentative of  its  order,  and  especially  so  of  the  peculiarly 
characteristic  method  of  teaching  drawing,  —  alike  in  all 
the  schools,  —  which  was  to  be  seen  there  in  operation. 
The  students  varied  in  age  from  fifteen  years  to  thirty, 
and  seemed  to  be  clad  in  the  ordinary  costume  of  the 
workman ;  no  effort  being  made  to  appear  in  best  clothes, 
as  is  usually  the  case  in  English  schools  of  art. 

Beginning  with  a  pupil  who  had  been  but  a  few  days 
in  the  school,  and  had  not  previously  studied  in  an  art 
school,  and  going  on  through  the  various  stages  until  we 
came  to  the  work  of  young  men  who  were  drawing 
from  the  living  model,  and  who  were  employed  in  the 
daytime  as  designers  for  the  French  manufacturing 
firms,  at  large  salaries,  the  whole  of  the  students'  draw- 
ings were  carefully  examined,  in  the  presence  and  with 
the  explanation  of  the  professor. 

Afterwards  all  the  works  produced  during  the  past 
year,  some  of  which  were  in  the  Exposition,  and  many 
others  still  in  the  school,  were  displayed  by  M.  Lequien  ; 
and  information  concerning  the  ages,  occupations,  and 
length  of  time  occupied  in  study  and  production  of  the 
drawings,  was  communicated  by  him  also.  It  seems, 
then,  that  in  teaching  drawing  but  one  medium  is  used, 
—  carbon,  chalk,  or  charcoal ;  and  from  first  to  last  the 
drawings  are  made  upon  a  coarse,  cheap  paper,  of  a  gray 
color,  very  much  like  what  grocers  wrap  their  moist 
sugar  in,  only  that  the  drawing-paper  is  not  of  quite  so 
good  a  quality.     There  are  three  stages  of  study :  — 

1.  From  lithographed  shaded  copies  or  original  draw- 
ings. 

2.  Shading,  from  the  cast,  of  figure  and  ornament. 
8.  Shading  from  the  living  model. 

The  examples  used  by  beginners  were  simple,  bold 
details  of  ornament,  drawn  with  thick  lines,  and  having 
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little  more  than  half-tiiit  shadows :  perhaps  there  were 
as  many  as  three  degrees  of  shade,  all  being  boldly 
expressed  by  lines. 

The  point  used  was  such  as  a  boy  of  fifteen  would  be 
able  or  willing  to  keep  on  a  stick  of  charcoal,  and  the 
means  of  erasure  was  a  piece  of  wash-leather. 

The  student  is  placed  at  a  distance  of  perhaps  a  yard 
from  his  copy,  which  is  hung  on  a  screen  or  the  wall  in 
a  glazed  frame,  and  which  he  is  not  allowed  to  touch  or 
measure  from.  Painful  was  the  mess  made  by  the  first 
two  or  three  boys,  with  their  blunt  points  making  such 
heavy  black  lines,  and  their  still  blunter  eyesight,  which 
betrayed  them  into  such  doleful  errors.  *^  But,"  said  M. 
Lequien,  '^  they  soon  tire  of  this  black  mess  and  these 
frivolous  lines,  and  get  to  cleaner  habits  and  more  accu- 
rate observation  of  form.  This  boy,  fifth  up  the  line 
from  the  bottom  of  the  school,  has  been  here  two 
months,  and  has  done  twenty  drawings ;  and  you  see  he 
is  already  using  his  charcoal  in  an  economical  manner, 
and  putting  shadow  in  only  where  he  sees  it  in  the 
copy." 

The  pupils  attend  five  nights  in  the  week  for  two 
hours ;  and  it  is  commonly  in  the  indentures  of  the  young 
apprentice,  that  he  attend  a  municipal  school  of  art,  for 
which  his  master  pays  the  fee.  At  the  first  about  two 
of  these  simple,  rough  drawings  are  made  in  a  week, 
—  imperfect  many  of  them,  but  each  showing  some  ad- 
vance on  the  last.  Thus  the  interest  of  the  pupil  is 
kept  up  by  a  change  of  examples,  and  he  is  never  allowed 
to  form  a  habit  of  slow  or  monotonous  work.  A  little 
further  on  in  the  school  the  examples  used  are  larger 
and  more  elaborate  pieces  of  ornament,  in  which  either 
the  human  or  animal  form  is  partially  introduced. 

This  takes  the  students  as  many  evenings  as  his 
earlier  copies  occupied  hours,  and  some   of   them  as 
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many  weeks  as  the  more  elementary  examples  took 
evenings  to  copy.  But  by  this  time  his  work  has  lost  all 
traces  of  blackness  and  mes^iness,  the  shadows  become 
delicate  and  transparent,  the  free  outlines  made  by  the 
soft  and  willing  charcoal  are  firm  and  expressive,  the 
white  chalk  begins  to  express  light  and  direct  reflection, 
and  the  workman  appears  to  be  getting  master  of  his 
medium.  The  improvement  appears  to  be  startling,  and 
M.  Lequien  says  it  is  not  exceptional.  He  objects  to 
outline-drawing  with  lead-pencil  as  a  commencement, 
and  thinks  more  power  is  got  by  regarding  drawing  as 
the  imitation  of  masses  of  light  and  shade  from  the  first 
to  the  last.  Judging  from  what  we  saw,  there  certainly 
appears  to  be  a  corrective  influence  in  adding  the  shadow 
to  the  outline,  which  mere  outline  cannot  have  by  itself. 
By  adding  shadow  to  bad  form,  you  intensify  the  errors : 
mistakes  of  proportion  become  evident,  and  bad  lines 
become  uglier  still. 

The  middle  stage  is  drawing  from  the  cast,  the  same 
medium  being  used :  good  specimens  of  drawings  made 
by  previous  pupils  are  displayed  for  the  student's  guid- 
ance in  his  first  efforts ;  and  the  casts  are  very  simple 
in  form,  —  sometimes  a  section  of  the  echinus  mould- 
ing ;  one  acanthus  leaf  from  an  antique  capital ;  a  cast 
of  the  eye,  mouth,  or  chin  from  heroic  busts ;  or  mask 
of  a  smooth  face.  By  the  time  the  student  arrives 
at  this  stage,  he  has  mastered  his  vehicle  of  expres- 
sion partially,  —  not  so  completely  as  he  will  when  he 
gets  to  the  living  model ;  but  it  no  longer  gives  him 
trouble  and  vexation  of  spirit  by  doing  in  his  hands 
just  what  he  wishes  not  done.  The  process  of  drawing 
from  the  cast  may  thus  be  stated :  the  large  forms  are 
firstly  indicated  by  faint  outlines,  and  the  lines  divid- 
ing masses  of  light  from  shadow  are  touched  in.  The 
shapes  of  shadows  are  drawn,  but  shade  is  not  at  first 
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expressed :  *  when  a  sort  of  map  of  the  fona  has  been 
thus  obtained,  the  cast  shadows  are  rubbed  in  flatly 
with  wash-leather  and  soft  chalk,  and  deeper  tints  in 
these  shadows  drawn  in  with  the  blunt  point  of  a 
leather  stump.  In  this  condition,  the  drawing  looks 
exactly  like  a  faintly-printed  photograph ;  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  is  some  recommendation  of  the  system, 
which  is  natural,  effective,  and  simple.  Then  the 
student,  having  obtained  the  general  effect  of  his  sub- 
ject, proceeds  to  add  the  shades,  whether  faint  or  deep, 
of  the  half-tints,  blending  them  into  the  shadows,  and 
afterwards  taking  out,  by  means  of  a  clean  corner  of  his 
wash-leather,  the  reflected  light  in  the  shadows,  and 
by  the  use  of  white  chalk  adding  the  high  lights,  used 
thickly  or  thinly  according  to  the  amount  of  brilliancy 
of  the  light.  The  gray  paper  stands  for  th'b  natural 
color  of  the  cast ;  or  sometimes  much  white  chalk  is 
used,  and  the  color  of  the  paper  then  becomes  a  half- 
tint  to  express  the  lighter  shades.  This  mode  of  draw- 
ing from  the  cast  is  a  rapid  one  in  comparison  with  the 
English  method  of  stippling  shadow  with  the  chalk- 
point  ;  and  it  is  very  much  more  effective.  A  week,  or 
even  a  month,  may  be  spent  on  a  subject  from  the  cast  by 
M.  Lequien's  pupils,  —  seldom  more ;  and  the  drawings 
made  are  varied  in  size  according  to  the  pupil's  powers, 
—  from  a  foot-square  representation  of  a  hand,  or  a  leaf, 
to  a  cartoon  on  strained  canvas,  some  five  feet  or  six 
feet  square,  of  the  Apollo  Belvedere,  or  the  actual  size 
of  a  section  of  the  Panathenaic  frieze.  Very  lovely  in 
feeling,  and  truth  of  chiaroscuro,  were  many  of  these 
large  drawings  from  the  cast,  —  absolute  imitation  of 
natural  effect  being  the  aim  of  the  student ;  and  every 
detail  of  form  was  carefully  rendered,  either  by  the 

•  Shade  Is  the  partial  aVaenee  of  direct  light  on  ao  object;  ihadow,  the  total 
absence. 
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sharp  bits  of  forcible  shadows  occurring  where  the  light 
was  strongest,  or  by  delicate  modulations  in  the  broad 
shadows,  or  in  the  play  of  reflected  light  on  the  prom- 
inent portions  of  the  unilluminated  parts  of  the  cast. 
The  subjects  used  for  study  are  similar  to  those  in  use 
in  the  British  Royal  Academy  and  schools  of  art,  with 
the  addition  of  a  few  good  modern  French  busts  and 
figures. 

The  Greek  and  Roman  antique  and  French  Renais* 
sance  are  the  styles  of  ornament  which  exclusively  sup- 
ply the  ornamental  casts,  no  example  of  Gothic  being 
apparently  used.  The  final  stage,  after  the  practice  of 
figure-drawing  from  the  antique,  is  drawing  from  the 
living  nude  model. 

In  this  stage,  only  the  more  advanced  students  study ; 
and  a  very  considerable  power  in  drawing  has  been 
acquired  previously  to  commencing  from  the  living  sub- 
ject. A  longer  time  is  given  to  each  model  than  we 
are  prepared  to  expect,  —  three  hours  each  evening  for 
five  nights  a  week  being  allotted  to  each  study.  A 
very  great  amount  of  care  is  expended  on  the  form  of 
the  figure ;  and  the  degree  of  finish  is  expected  to  be 
higher,  though  even  in  this  the  effect  and  truth  of 
drawing  are  considered  of  more  importance  than  finish. 
Stump  and  leather  are  used  also  in  drawing  from  the 
life :  they  may,  in  fact,  be  considered  as  universal  in 
teaching  drawing  in  France.  Besides  drawing,  mod- 
elling is  practised  in  the  schools,  in  similar  stages  as 
already  described  for  drawing,  alto-relievo  being  the 
general  method  adopted  for  studying  the  antique  and 
living  figure.  Ornament  appears  rarely  to  be  copied, 
though  original  designs  for  special  purposes  of  orna- 
mental treatment  were  exhibited  to  us  as  the  work  of 
the  students ;  and  these  were  well  designed  and  very 
spiritedly  modelled.      French  art  masters    appear  to 
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believe  that  figure  practice  includes  the  study  of  all 
kinds  of  form,  and  that  a  good  draughtsman  of  the 
human  figure  can  draw  ornament,  or  design  decoration, 
in  any  style,  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  evidence  is 
rather  in  favor  of  this  view,  —  at  any  rate,  so  far  as 
drawing  goes.  In  another  class,  a  few  students  were 
drawing,  from  examples,  architectural  line  drawings  and 
projections  of  geometric  solids ;  but  there  was  nothing 
in  this  portion  of  the  school  studies  in  any  way  remark- 
able. 

The  drawings  of  the  Toulouse  School  of  Industrial 
Science  are  so  excellent,  that  those  who  adhere  entirely 
to  the  system  of  study  described  in  the  Paris  school, 
and  which  is  the  same  as  at  Toulouse,  may  do  so  with 
confidence  for  adult  classes.*  It  must  not,  however,  be 
supposed  that  this  free  and  powerful  mode  of  work  can 
be  resorted  to  without  the  aid  of  good  examples  and 
excellent  instructors ;  so  much  depending  on  the  process, 
that  continued  correction  and  supervision  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher  are  required,  —  more  so  than  in  the  Eng- 
lish and  German  methods,  where  the  pupils  begin  with 
practice  in  outline.  Nor  do  I  consider  the  French 
method  adapted  for  children  in  day-schools,  having 
myself  fairly  tried  it,  and  having  been  compelled  to  re- 
turn from  it  to  the  English  method  of  blackboard  work, 
from  the  impossibility  of  giving  to  each  pupil  the 
requisite  amount  of  instruction  to  guide  him,  when  in 
a  large  class.  It  may  be  said  that  drawing  from  the 
solid  object  necessitates  individual  rather  than  class 
instruction ;  and  beginners  who  commence  with  models, 
or  even  shading,  must  have  their  steps  guided  and 
closely  watched ;  for  all  the  difficulties  are  upon  them  at 
once.     Where  I  have  found  the  French  system  most  suc- 

*  See  Appendix,  for  Toalouse  Programme. 
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cessful  has  been  with  adults  who  have  never  learned  to 
draw  at  all,  but  are  capable  of  understanding  and  remem- 
bering concise  explanations,  and  where  the  number  of 
pupils  to  one  teacher  is  small. 

The  one  great  defect  of  the  curriculum^  as  displayed 
in  the  schools,  though  not  in  the  prospectuses,  is,  that  it 
ignores  nature  so  far  as  drawing  from  foliage  and  flowers, 
or  practice  in  color,  goes.  In  free-hand  drawing,  casts  and 
solid  models  of  ornament,  or  the  human  figure,  together 
with  geometric  soUds,  are  the  only  round  forms  used ; 
and  thus  French  design  of  sculptured  ornament  is,  as 
a  rule,  a  repetition  or  modification  of  classic  or  Italian 
or  French  Renaissance  ornament,  such  as  the  students 
have  been  educated  from.  That  is  a  serious  omission  in 
any  course  of  study;  and  though  occasional  mention 
of  studies  from  natural  foliage  is  made  in  the  prospec- 
tuses of  schools,  yet  in  practice  the  work  is  nominal. 

The  virtue  of  the  French  method  is  its  rapidity  and 
effect,  by  which  it  is  possible  to  arrive  at  power  of  hand, 
and  knowledge  of  light  and  shade,  within  a  reasonable 
time ;  and,  considering  the  short  average  time  spent  by 
students  in  art  schools,  that  is  a  great  advantage.  The 
wisest  use  which  could  be  made  in  this  country  of 
the  French  system  would  be  for  adults  in  night  classes, 
who  come  utterly  unprepared  by  elementary  instruc- 
tion, and  have  more  need  for  readiness  of  hand  and 
eye  than  time  for  a  thorough  training  of  both.  In  time 
sketches,  and  studies  of  imaginary  effects  of  Ught  and 
shade,  stump  and  leather  work  is  excellent  as  a  medium 
for  shading ;  and  it  could  be  used  for  examinations  with 
advantage. 

In  the  subjects  which  form  so  large  a  proportion 
of  the  course  in  English  schools  of  art,  —  instrumental 
drawing,  —  very  little  is  done  in  the  French  art  schools ; 
but  in  the  scientific  classes  of  ordinary  educational  insti- 
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tutes,  and  in  some  special  schools,  great  attention  is 
given  to  both  mechanical  and  architectural  drawing.  I 
remember  that  the  school  for  adults  in  the  MarchS  St. 
Martin,  Paris,  and  the  Institution  Rossat,  at  Charle- 
ville,  used  to  give  almost  their  whole  attention  to  scien- 
tific drawing,  and  were  very  successful  in  it.  Perspec- 
tiye  and  descriptive  geometry  was  also  studied,  and 
admirably  illustrated  by  models  in  glass  and  thread  to 
show  results,  and  mode  of  work. 

The  French  schools,  whether  purely  scientific  or 
artistic,  or  a  combination  of  both,  have  advantages  over 
similar  institutions  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  in 
possessing  the  most  complete  examples  for  instruction 
that  are  to  be  found,  whether  in  mechanical  drawing, 
building  construction,  or  in  light  and  shade  from  casts ; 
and  their  courses  of  lessons  in  many  branches  of  art 
study,  particularly  that  of  the  figure,  are  so  good  as  to 
be  in  use  all  over  the  world.  At  the  same  time  very 
many  of  the  colored  publications  which  are  sometimes 
used  in  French  drawing-classes  are  execrable ;  and  it  is 
quite  unsafe  to  purchase  any  examples  from  Paris, 
choosing  them  on  speculation  from  their  titles  in  a  book- 
seller's list.  In  the  Appendix  will  be  found  a  copy 
of  the  list  of  French  examples  purchased  for  the  city  of 
Boston,  and  selected  by  myself  with  some  care.  All 
are  not  equally  good,  but  there  are  no  bad  works ;  and 
selections  from  that  list  may  be  made  with  confidence. 
The  whole  of  these  copies  will  be  required  for  a"  draw- 
ing-class which  is  in  its  second  year's  work. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  description  given  of  French 
art  study,  that  the  idea  acted  upon  is  to  develop  a  power 
of  drawing  by  study  of  effects  of  light  and  shade,  leav- 
ing the  student  to  apply  this  power  to  his  own  wants  in 
industry.  When  instruction  is  required  in  special  or 
technical  studies,  such  as  flower-painting  or  porcelain- 
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paloting,  it  is  usually  given  in  a  school  for  that  purpose. 
Thus,  in  the  school  of  Mdlle.  Henriette  Lecluse  in 
Paris,  pupils  are  prepared  for  their  work  as  industrial 
artists  by  practising  drawing  from  flowers,  designing 
ornament  for  fans,  &c. ;  but  it  is  seldom  that  this  sec- 
ondary education  is  included  in  the  work  of  the  draw- 
ing-schools. The  programme  of  studies  in  this  school 
will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

If  we  turn  from  the  French  system  to  examine  the 
English  or  German  methods  of  instruction,  the  differ- 
ence between  them  at  once  appears  very  obvious ;  and 
the  elaborate  character  of  the  two  latter  may  be  ascer- 
tained by  an  examination  of  their  programmes  of  study. 
There  is  no  fundamental  difference  between  the  English 
and  German  systems,  except  that  the  latter  is  the  more 
scientific  of  the  two.  The  programmes  of  the  South 
Kensington  School  and  the  Industrial  School  at  Nurem- 
berg (both  of  which  are  printed  in  the  Appendix), 
represent  the  courses  of  studies  pursued  in  the  national 
drawing-schools  of  England  and  Germany,  limited  only 
by  local  circumstances.  In  England  the  same  stages 
of  study  are  common  te  both  the  national  training- 
school  and  the  local  schools  of  art ;  and,  fi'om  the  fact 
that  the  masters  of  the  provincial  schools  are  all  trained 
and  examined,  and  receive  their  diplomas  upon  the  same 
course  as  they  afterwards  give  instruction  to  their  pupils 
in,  only  of  a  much  more  advanced  grade,  there  is  a 
general  similarity  in  the  works  of  all  the  schools,  and 
harmony  in  the  national  system.  This  systematizing 
of  art  study  is  made  more  certain  by  the  annual  ex- 
aminations of  the  schools  in  every  grade  of  study,  with 
the  same  tests  for  each  grade  in  every  school  through- 
out the  country;  and  this  unification  extends  even  to 
holding  the  annual  examinations  at  the  same  hour  in 
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all  the  schools  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  building 
up  of  this  system  has  taken  many  years  to  accomplish  ; 
the  schools  of  design  dating  from  1836,  when  the  Gov- 
ernment established  the  head  school  at  Somerset  House 
in  London,  and  several  provincial  schools.  The  dis- 
tinctive features,  however,  of  the  English  scheme  date 
only  from  the  year  1851 ;  and  the  detaUs  have  been 
wrought  out  and  consolidated  by  successful  experi- 
ments since  that  time.  The  administration  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  a  department 
of  the  government ;  and  thus  uniformity  of  plan  is 
secured.  The  agencies  for  industrial  art  education  em- 
ployed are,  (first),  a  museum  of  industrial  masterpieces; 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  national  collection  of  pictures 
in  connection  with,  (secondly),  a  national  training-school 
for  art  masters,  both  located  in  the  same  building,  a  plan 
of  which,  together  with  a  view  of  one  portion,  is  illus- 
trated in  plates  26  and  40;  (thirdly),  a  travelling  museum 
for  exhibition  in  the  provinces,  which  circulates  good 
specimens  of  industrial  art,  and  forms  the  nucleus  for 
local  exhibitions,  and  also  the  circulation  of  books  and 
paintings,  on  loan,  to  provincial  schools ;  (fourthly),  exam- 
ination and  supervision  of  all  grades  of  art  instruction 
carried  on  in  connection  with  the  national  system. 
Art  instruction  is  divided  into  three  grades,  progressing 
in  difficulty  from  the  first,  and  called  First,  Second,  and 
Third  Grade.  Teachers  are  trained  and  certificated  to 
give  instruction  in  each,  according  to  their  powers ;  and, 
thus  qualified,  the  Government  recognizes  their  qualifica- 
tions by  paying,  on  a  published  scale,  a  sum  of  money  for 
each  successful  examination  passed  by  the  pupils  of  these 
certificated  teachers. 

The  First    Grade  of   instruction  is  that  given    in 
day  schools  to  children  by  teachers  holding  the  sec- 
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ond-grade  certificate.  Examinatioiis  in  this  grade  are 
conducted  in  three  subjects,  —  free-hand,  model,  and 
geometrical  drawing.  I  have  illustrated  this  grade  of 
instruction  by  specimens  of  the  examination-papers, 
which  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix.  The  examina- 
tions are  held  annually  in  March. 

The  Second  Grade  comprises  the  elementary  instruc- 
tion given  in  schools  of  art  and  night  drawing-classes, 
and  is  the  grade  in  which  teachei's  of  the  national  or 
common  schools  become  certificated.  The  subjects  are 
free-hand,  model,  geometrical,  and  perspective  drawing, 
— all  in  outline ;  to  which  is  added,  for  teachers,  black- 
boai'd  drawing  from  memory.  Orthographic  projection, 
or  solid  geometry,  used  to  be  also  included  in  this  group ; 
but  it  has  recently  been  removed  to  the  science  subjects 
of  examination. 

The  standard  of  second  grade  may  be  judged  by  look- 
ing at  the  group  of  papers  printed  in  the  Appendix. 
The  examinations  are  held  annually  in  each  town  or 
village  in  the  month  of  May. 

The  Third  Q-rade  consists  of  the  highest  subjects  of 
instruction  in  drawing,  from  copies,  casts,  nature,  and 
original  design,  painting,  modelling,  architecture,  draw- 
ing and  design,  and  mechanical  and  machine  drawing 
from  copies  and  models,  which  form  the  studies  in  schools 
of  art ;  and  the  masters  or  mistresses  of  such  schools  have 
to  become  certificated  in  this  grade  before  the  Govern- 
ment recognizes  them  as  art  masters  or  mistresses.  The 
drawings  annually  produced  in  schools  of  art,  not  of 
the  second  gradQ  as  before  described,  are  of  the  third 
grade,  and  are  every  year  sent  to  London  for  exami- 
nation, rewards,  and  exhibition.  The  stages  of  study 
are  twenty-three  in  number,  and  are  printed  in  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  South  Kensington  School :  the  drawings, 
models,  &c.,  being  divided  into  two  groups,  —  elementary 
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and  advanced ;  the  latter  being  selected  from  the  best 
works  of  all  the  schools  of  art,  and  examined  together 
in  what  is  termed  the  National  Competition. 

The  teachers'  certificates  in  this  group  are  awarded 
after  examination  in  London  only,  in  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary, at  the  close  of  the  winter  session  of  the  train- 
ing-school. Full  information  concerning  these  profes- 
sional examinations  is  given  in  the  programme  of  the 
South  Kensington  School ;  and  the  examination-papers 
for  the  first  certificate  of  third  grade,  for  1868,  are 
printed  also  in  the  Appendix. 

Having  given  a  sketcli  of  the  grades  of  study,  I  pro- 
pose to  notice  the  effects  of  this  system  in  operation. 

The  foundation  of  the  system  is  outline  drawing  with 
pencil ;  and,  until  the  pupil  gets  over  this  stage,  there  is 
no  advancement.  From  the  first  efforts  in  the  National 
Schools  to  the  elementary  work  in  schools  of  art,  all  is 
outline ;  and  that  is  a  net  through  which  every  pupil 
must  pass.  In  this  the  method  differs  utterly  from  the 
French ;  which,  as  the  description  of  M.  Lequien's  school 
shows,  ignores  outline  drawing  altogether,  and  looks  on 
pencil-work  as  inferior  in  all  ways  to  crayon  and  char- 
coal. Having  passed  this  introduction,  the  subsequent 
practice  is  not  unlike  the  French  plan ;  only  that,  as  a 
rule,  shading  is  done  with  the  point  of  the  chalk,  and  no 
rubbing  or  stumping  is  permitted  until  the  student  has 
attained  to  considerable  skill  in  point-work.  Painting 
in  all  stages  is  also  taught ;  and,  disregarding  the  se- 
quence of  the  stages  in  numerical  order,  study  in  light 
and  shade  in  monochrome,  sepia,  or  neutral  tint  is  very 
soon  among  the  vehicles  used  by  the  young  student. 
Drawing  in  outline  of  flowers  and  foliage,  and  botanical 
analysis  of  plants,  with  original  elementary  design,  are 
generally  resorted  to,  and  form  some  of  the  most  agree- 
able subjects  of  study. 
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As  a  scheme  of  art  education,  comprehending  all  the 
necessities,  whether  of  the  child,  the  artisan,  or  the  art 
student,  the  English  system  must  be  acknowledged  to  be 
more  thoroughly  adapted  to  the  general  wants  of  all 
grades  of  society  than  any  other,  because  it  has  more 
scope,  is  progressive  in  its  grades  of  instruction,  and  pro- 
vides what  no  other  national  system  does  so  thoroughly 
for  the  professional  education  and  examination  of  the  art 
masters  who  are  to  carry  it  out.  The  severity  which 
used  to  characterize  its  early  stages,  and  against  which, 
in  times  past,  I  have  waged  a  not  wholly  unsuccessful 
war,  is  now  passing  away,  if  it  has  not  entirely  disap- 
peared. All  the  freedom  of  stump  and  leather  work, 
and  the  boldness  of  large  practice,  are  both  allowed  and 
encouraged  in  the  English  schools,  when  once  the  out- 
line stage  is  passed,  and  the  student  can  use  the  crayon 
point  fairly.  But  a  radical  difference  is  still  maintained 
between  the  art  education  of  the  child  in  the  common 
schools,  and  the  youth  or  adult  in  the  schools  of  art,  — 
and  wisely  so,  as  all  who  have  had  great  experience  in 
both  fields  of  education  will  allow  to  be  necessary. 

Compared  with  the  French  plan,  the  English  may  be 
said  to  begin  earlier  with  its  pupils,  and  go  on  longer, 
and  thus  is  necessarily  a  more  extended  course ;  but  in 
its  gradation  of  exercises  and  comprehension  of  prac- 
tice with  all  mediums,  and  upon  a  wide  variety  of  sub- 
jects, the  latter  seems  to  me  more  systematic  and  educa- 
tional in  its  arrangement  than  the  former. 

I  have  spoken  more  fully  on  the  scheme  of  art  edu- 
cation originating  in  England  than  I  should  have  done 
otherwise,  because  its  recent  success,  both  in  common- 
school  instruction,  and  influence  upon  manufacturing 
industry,  has  drawn  the  attention  of  the  whole  world 
to  its  organization  and  system;  and  also  because  I 
have  noticed  that  theorists,  who  know  little  or  nothing 
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of  either  plan  pra<;ticall7f  are  in  the  habit  of  comparing 
French  and  English  methods  to  the  great  disadvantage 
of  the  latter.  Now,  I  entirely  disagree  with  that  view, 
and  hope  that  I  can  judge  impartially  of  the  two,  not 
blinded  by  national  prejudice,  but  as  a  practical  educa- 
tor, having  already  written,  perhaps,  more  in  favor  of 
French  art  education  than  any  other  Englishman ;  and  I 
contend,  that,  in  this  subject,  as  in  all  others,  before  any 
person  is  competent  to  discriminate  the  good  points  of 
both  systems,  he  must  be  familiar  with  both  in  the  class- 
room and  lecture-room,  —  not  for  a  day  or  a  year;  but 
for  many  years,  and  see  the  effects  upon  many  students 
through  a  whole  course  of  art  instruction.  This  has 
been  my  experience ;  and  the  opinions  formed  by  me  are 
based  upon  that  experience.  When  I  say  also,  that  a 
better  scheme  than  either  can,  I  believe,  be  developed  in 
this  country,  it  will  be  seen,  that,  whilst  I  have  more 
faith  in  the  English  than  the  French  system,  I  hope  the 
American  will  be  the  best  of  them  all.  Still,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  we  are  in  this  country  only  buckling  on 
our  art  armor,  and  must  not  boast  as  those  who  are 
taking  it  off. 
• 

The  German  industrial  art  schools,  which  in  the  form 
either  of  important  institutions,  like  that  at  Nuremberg, 
or  as  drawing-classes  in  the  common  schools,  are  now 
becoming  as  general  as  other  agencies  for  instruction, 
have  much  the  same  method  of  study  as  the  English, 
though  they  all  require  larger  and  bolder  practice  of 
outline  drawing,  and  considerably  less  of  it. 

The  system  makes  clearness  of  line,  balance  of  form, 
and  cleanliness  of  workmanship  in  the  use  of  the  me- 
dium, a  required  accomplishment  in  all  pupils  before 
advancing  to  more  difficult  studies.  The  sort  of  outline 
practised  is  very  various  as  to  thickness  of  line,  sketchy 
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and  effective,  and  suggestive  of  light  and  shade  and 
roundness,  —  a  pleasant  medium  between  the  hardness 
and  wiriness  of  English  and  utter  absence  of  French 
outline  practice.  In  the  study  of  light  and  shade,  which 
is  begun  at  a  very  early  stage  from  casts,  the  processes 
used  are  combinations  both  of  point  and  stump  work ; 
but  the  exercises  are  more  carefully  wrought,  with 
greater  attention  to  workmanship,  than  in  French  stump 
drawings.  A  very  complete  collection  of  examples  of 
study  is  used  in  the  German  schools,  both  of  flat  copies 
and  casts,  and,  being  accessible  and  cheap,  may  account 
for  the  great  popularity  of  art  study,  and  some  of  its 
excellence. 

The  best  German  exhibit  of  art  schools  in  the  Paris 
Exhibition  of  1867  was  that  from  Wurtemberg.  Whilst 
examining  this  collection,  I  met  and  conversed  with  one 
of  the  royal  commissioners  of  the  kingdom,  —  Dr.  Stein- 
berg, — who  told  me,  that,  though  the  population  of  Wur- 
temberg was  only  about  two  millions,  they  had  sixty-four 
successful  schools  of  art  in  full  operation  ;  the  Govern- 
ment appointing  and  paying  the  teachers,  and  the  local 
authorities  in  each  town  or  village  provided  the  places 
for  study. 

In  drawing  from  the  cast,  a  set  of  conventional  orna- 
mental casts  is  used  for  the  first  exercises  which  appear 
to  me  very  objectionable,  being  made  for  the  purpose  of 
displaying  flat  planes  of  light  and  shade,  cutting  harshly 
from  their  backgrounds,  without  modulation  of  line  or 
losing  of  distinction  in  parts.  This  is  intended  to  sim- 
plify the  first  exercises,  and  give  breadth  of  effect  in  light 
and  shade.  But  the  principle  of  such  relief  is  contrary 
to  historical  precedent  in  architectural  ornament,  and  is 
totally  different  from  the  effects  seen  in  nature, — two 
objections,  which,  in  my  opinion,  quite  overbalance  the 
apparent  advantages  of  breadth,  and  simplicity  of  sub- 
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ject,  in  the  German  casts.  Great  use  is  also  made  of 
casts  from  nature  in  study  of  light  and  shade ;  and 
these  are  so  excellent,  that  one  cannot  help  wondering 
why  the  wooden-looking  ornamental  casts  are  not  dis- 
pensed with,  and  casts  of  historical  ornament  and  natural 
foliage  and  figures  entirely  relied  upon. 

The  schools  are  particularly  successful  in  the  scien- 
tific branches  of  art  education,  plane  and  solid  geome- 
try, perspective  and  projection ;  and  this  study  is  pursued 
to  the  extent  of  making  models  to  illustrate  problems 
worked  on  paper.  The  latter  feature  seems  peculiar 
to  the  German  art  schools,  though  it  is  practised  in  the 
French  scientific  ones,  and  it  is  wholly  unknown  in 
England. 

The  good  manifestly  resulting  from  such  a  thorough 
analysis  of  form  as  must  arise  from  its  study,  both  in 
the  solid  and  on  a  plane  surface,  would  point  this  out 
as  a  feature  to  be  adopted  in  American  schools  of  the 
future.  Given  the  power  of  drawing  an  object,  the 
student  would  make  it  better  than  if  he  could  not  draw 
it ;  and,  given  the  exercise  of  making  it,  he  ought  to 
know  it  better,  and  draw  it  more  truly,  than  if  his 
acquaintance  with  the  subject  was  in  making  it  only. 

The  industrial  school  at  Nuremberg  has  a  reputation 
for  thoroughness  not  exceeded  by  that  of  any  other 
German  school ;  and  the  extent  and  variety  of  its  currio- 
vlum  make  it  a  representative  institution.  It  is  more 
professional  in  character  than  ordinary  art  schools, 
because  of  the  high  standard  of  instruction  to  be  ob- 
tained in  its  classes ;  but  there  is  essentially  practical  and 
industrial  work  done  in  it.  The  plan  of  securing  one- 
third  of  the  students'  works  for  the  use  of  the  school ; 
copying  the  best  works  by  photography ;  the  taking  of 
contracts  for  art  workmanship,  to  be  wrought  by  the 
students ;  teaching  of  casting  for  the  purposes  of  repro- 
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ductioD,  and  the  making  of  working  drawings  for  actual 
use,  —  are  all  excellent  features,  suggestive  to  us  here,  as 
soon  as  we  can  get  men  capable  of  managing  such  prac- 
tical and  valuable  agencies.  It  is  a  feature  characteris- 
tic of  the  German  system  in  its  best  schools,  and  par- 
tially practised  at  South  Kensington  in  wood-engraving 
and  making  of  terra-cotta,  which  is  worthy  of  serious 
consideration  in  any  state  school  that  may  be  estab- 
lished in  this  country.  The  consciousness  in  a  student, 
that  his  work,  if  good  enough,  will  be  made  use  of  in  a 
book  or  a  building,  stimulates  him  to  a  successful  effort ; 
and  the  test  of  practical  usefulness  is  an  excellent 
standard  by  which  to  judge  his  productions.  Thus  an 
advanced  class-room  is  a  middle  step  between  the  school 
and  the  workshop,  and  is  a  means  of  directing  the  first 
exercises  in  design  upon  sound  principles,  the  work 
being  subjected  in  its  progress  to  just  criticism.  This 
feature  seems  to  me  to  be  a  combination  of  the  good 
parts  of  the  academy  and  atelier  methods.  Students 
wholly  educated  in  the  ateliers  of  professional  artists 
lose  the  healthy  competition  of  the  class-room  ;  and 
those  who  take  no  part  in  the  production  of  works 
which  are  to  be  sold,  frequently  have  to  mourn  their 
ignorance  of  the  practical  requirements  in  their  profes- 
sions. 

The  thoroughness  which  is  characteristic  of  German 
education  generally  is  displayed  also  in  their  methods 
of  art  study.  The  theoretical  work  is  illustrated  by  the 
best  specimens  of  its  application ;  and  a  student  who  is 
engaged  in  working  out  a  project  of  his  own  is  con- 
stantly referred  to  the  successful  efforts  of  others,  who 
have  done  similar  things  before,  —  not  in  vague  state- 
ments, but  by  examination  and  analysis  of  the  objects 
themselves.  The  museum  and  picture-gallery,  how- 
ever modest  in  proportion,  are  adjuncts  of  the  class- 
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room ;  and  book-work  is  by  no  means  overlooked.  It 
will  be  seen,  by  reference  to  the  Nuremberg  programme, 
that  a  class  of  students  called  listeners  is  provided  for, 
who  have  to  pay  three  times  as  much  for  the  privilege 
of  looking  on  as  the  ordinary  students  have  for  their 
working  course.  That  meets  a  want  in  most  countries ; 
for  there  are  thode  everywhere  who  would  like  to  go 
through  the  form  of  art  study  if  it  were  not  for  the. 
labor  entailed. 

Each  of  these  three  systems  —  the  French,  English, 
and  German  —  has  specially  good  points  in  it;  and  a 
catholic  regard  for  the  excellent  will  recognize  the  good 
in  all,  without  feeling  it  necessary  to  undervalue  any 
one.  A  man's  mind  must  be  very  narrow  in  its  area, 
if  there  is  room  in  it  only  for  the  appreciation  of  one 
good  thing;  and  those  who  cannot  admire  the  good 
features  in  very  opposite  methods,  rather  than  condemn- 
ing wholesale  all  schemes  of  instruction  which  may 
have  deficiencies,  have  certainly  got  much  yet  to  learn. 
Any  system,  to  be  righteous  and  practical,  ought  to  be 
elastic  enough  to  embrace  every  new  process  that  expe- 
rience may  perfect,  let  it  come  from  whence  it  may ; 
and  if  it  is  otherwise,  basing  its  own  methods  on  the 
theory  that  they  are  already  perfect,  and  that  other 
methods  wherein  they  differ  are  imperfect,  then  such 
a  system  may  succeed  in  putting  strait-jackets  on  the 
bodies  and  souls  of  its  students,  but  will  never  make 
original  workers  of  them.  In  the  adaptation  of  any 
scheme  of  instruction  for  the  development  of  skill  in 
individual  cases,  it  ought  to  be  possible,  and  may  some- 
times be  necessary,  to  turn  the  whole  scheme  upside 
down,  beginning  at  the  end,  or  ending  at  the  beginning, 
if  needs  be,  any  laws  or  formulae  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding ;  and  if  a  system  won't  stand  such  a  strain 
as  that,  it  is  worse  than  useless,  —  a  dead-weight  of  red- 
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tape  and  pedagogism.  It  Beems  to  me  that  view  is  per- 
fectly consistent  with  belief  in  the  mind  of  any  one 
man,  that  a  certain  process  is  the  best,  on  the  whole, 
for  average  powers,  and  that  he  is  justified  in  working 
upon  his  conviction  generally;  but  every  educationist 
knows  how  various  are  the  requirements  and  talents  of 
human  beings,  and  how  that,  if  all  be  treated  exactly 
alike,  without  making  allowances  for  difference  of  char- 
acter, people  may  be  destroyed  as  well  as  saved,  "  ac- 
cording to  law,"  —  or  by  any  law,  which,  like  that  of 
the  Medes  and  Persians,  "  altereth  not." 

I  should  like  to  see  a  school  of  art  big  enough  and 
catholic  enough  to  have  class-rooms  in  it  conducted 
upon  each  of  these  three  distinct  plans,  and  adminis- 
tered by  the  best  masters  that  could  be  found  from 
France,  England,  and  Germany,  or  by  Americans,  whose 
experience  in  the  several  methods  would  enable  them 
to  work  the  schemes  successfully,  and  that  it  should  be 
a  perfectly  voluntary  matter  into  which  of  the  prepar- 
atory schools  students  would  enter.  Then  if  it  be  true, 
as  some  believe,  that  a  tree  may  be  known  by  its  fruits, 
we  might  come  to  fair  conclusions,  and  select  our  fruits 
according  to  our  ideal  of  excellence.  My  own  belief  is, 
that  they  would  be  found  to  be  like  the  three  porches 
or  gates  of  a  temple,  giving  admission  by  different  ap- 
proaches to  the  same  tabernacle,  and  that  the  disciples 
would  be  finally  worshipping  at  one  altar,  —  that  of  artis- 
tic perfection.  If  the  world  has  learned  any  thing  by 
experience,  it  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  bigotry 
and  immobility  are  fatal  to  its  happiness,  and  that,  like 
the  Humpty-Dumpty  of  our  childhood,  people  who  pro- 
claim the  doctrine  of  their  own  infallibility  may  imme- 
diately afterwards  have  a  very  great  &11  indeed.  From 
such  a  fall,  wise  men  will  guard  themselves  by  not 
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climbing  to  the  giddy  heights  of  infallibility ;  and  then 
they  will  not  need  the  futile  help  of  "  all  the  king's 
horses,  and  all  the  king's  men  "  to  set  them,  humiliated 
and  self-defiled,  *'  on  the  wall  again." 


CHAPTER  V. 

CONDUCT  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF  SCHOOLS  OF  ART 

IN  a  country  like  America,  where  there  is  so  excel- 
lent a  system  of  common-school  education,  it  will 
not  be  long  before  a  technical  development  of  it  in  any 
direction  will  be  organized  and  administered  with  the 
skill  already  displayed  in  the  general  subject.  After  a 
few  years  of  experience,  there  will  be  little  to  learn  from 
other  countries  concerning  their  systems  of  art  educa- 
tion ;  for  it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose,  that,  in  the 
progress  of  events,  the  practical  genius  for  educational 
organization  which  distinguishes  the  people  of  America 
will  be  equally  discernible  in  the  adaptation  of  art  and 
science  to  the  educational  wants  of  this  country.  I  do 
not,  therefore,  propose  to  do  more  than  suggest  what 
appears  to  me  a  practical  beginning  in  the  conduct  and 
management  of  schools  of  art,  conscious  that  probably, 
to  suit  the  circumstances  of  a  new  country,  original 
features  of  organization  will  be  necessary,  and  antici- 
pate a  success  in  the  conduct  of  such  schools  that  will 
place  them  beyond  the  needs  of  either  advice  or  criti- 
cism. 

I  have,  however,  been  made  very  thoroughly  aware 
of  the  necessity  for  some  suggestions  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  introduction  of  art  study  generally  in  this 
country,  by  observing  the  inadequate  provision  for  it  in 
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cities,  where,  apparently  to  the  promoters,  they  had 
doDe  all  that  was  necessary  to  found  a  school  of  art ; 
where  an  empty  room,  with  seats  and  a  blackboard  in  it, 
and  a  draughtsman  from  the  nearest  foundry  or  factory 
to  teach  his  specialty,  seemed  to  be  all  that  was  required 
to  establish  industrial  art  education.  This  way  of  look- 
ing at  the  subject  is  essentially  unpractical ;  and  I  have 
seen  splendid  classes,  such  as  a  great  teacher  would  be 
delighted  to  instruct,  wasting  their  time  in  studying 
technical  subjects  of  drawing  which  would  never  be 
of  use  to  them,  because  there  was  no  opportunitj'^  given 
them  of  studying  their  own  individual  subjects,  or 
because  the  teacher  was  only  skilled  in  one  branch 
of  drawing,  which  he  taught  of  necessity  indiscrim- 
inately to  all.  If  the  students  in  a  class  or  school  rep- 
resent twenty  different  kinds  of  industries,  requiring 
special  developments  of  art  skill,  and  a  teacher  be 
employed  who  is  only  acquainted  with  one  of  these, 
and  has  to  assist  him  neither  subordinate  teachers  nor 
examples  of  various  art  subjects  competent  to  te|ich  on 
or  bearing  upon  the  other  nineteen  subjects,  he  will 
only  be  able  to  give  industrial  education  to  one  of  the 
twenty  classes  of  industries  requiring  art  instruction; 
and  the  rest  will  possibly  get  knowledge  of  little  use  to 
them :  to  them  it  will  be  purely  an  amusement  or  an 
accomplishment,  if  they  do  not  retire  altogether  from  the 
classes  as  being  of  no  practical  value  to  them.  The  first 
necessity,  then,  is,  that  a  school  shall  be  properly  fitted 
and  furnished  with  the  required  implements  of  art  study, 
and  that  the  teachers  shall  be  thoroughly  well  able  to 
teach  the  subjects  in  which  the  school  professes  to  give 
instruction,  and  the  curriculum  be  limited  to  those. 
Then  there  can  be  no  disappointment  arising  from  a 
student,  who  wants  to  learn  one  subject,  being  forced  to 
learn  another :  if  his  subject  be  down  on  the  programme, 
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it  will  be  taught ;  and,  if  not,  he  must  seek  instruction 
somewhere  else. 

The  points  to  consider  in  the  conduct  of  a  school  of 
art  are :  1.  The  Subjects  of  Instruction.  2.  Regula- 
tions concerning  Teachers.  S.  Regulations  concern- 
ing Students. 

I.  —  THE  SUBJECTS  OP  INSTRUCTION. 

These  may  be  grouped  under  the  two  distinct  head- 
ings, 1  general,  2  technical:  of  which  the  first  com- 
prises the  common  subjects  required  to  be  taught  as  the 
basis  of  all  art  instruction,  and  also  the  study  of  general 
principles  of  art  common  to  every  specialty,  such  as 
drawing,  composition,  light  and  shade,  and  principles 
of  design ;  the  second,  or  technical  subjects,  will  include 
all  those  advanced  studies  in  which  the  knowledge 
gained  in  the  general  course  is  applied  to  special  sub- 
jects, such  as  modelling,  carving  in  wood  and  stone, 
drawing  on  wood  and  stone,  and  wood-engraving,  model- 
making,  ship-draughting,  etching,  designing  for  manu- 
factures, painting,  architectural  and  machine  drawing. 
Thus  we  might  substitute  the  words  elementary  for 
general,  and  advanced  for  technical  subjects,  without 
changing  the  grouping  or  order  of  the  instruction.  It  is 
quite  likely  that  many  schools  will  only  at  first  under- 
take to  give  instruction  in  the  general  subjects,  from  a 
conviction  that  it  would  be  the  most  useful  course, 
avoiding  thereby  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  teachers 
of  the  advanced  subjects.  It  would  be  the  wisest  to 
secure  this  elementary  instruction  at  once,  rather  than 
to  wait  for  the  means  of  obtaining  a  school  which  should 
be  complete  in  both  general  and  technical  studies ;  for 
the  latter  may  grow  out  of  success  in  the  former,  as  a 
result  of  wedding  art  to  industry.     Provision  might. 
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however,  very  usefully  be  made  in  a  new  school  for 
opportunities  in  the  shape  of  rooms  and  materials  for 
some  of  the  technical  subjects,  so  that  skilled  workmen 
might  be  able  to  practise  the  artistic  rendering  of  their 
work,  even  if  they  received  no  special  instruction  in 
it,  under  the  general  criticism  of  the  principal  of  the 
school.  Rooms  of  this  character  are  provided  in  the 
design  by  Messrs.  Sturgis  &  Brigham,  the  basement 
giving  ample  accommodation  for  studios  for  every  tech- 
nical study. 

In  the  arrangement  of  study  for  the  general  or  ele- 
mentary subjects,  the  course  should  be  as  varied  as 
possible,  so  that  every  student  may  have  the  opportu- 
nity of  discovering  in  what  his  strength  lies,  and  of 
strengthening  his  weak  points.  Short  lessons,  frequently 
repeated,  each  containing  a  clear  illustration  of  some 
principle  of  art  or  mode  of  working,  are  much  better 
than  a  long,  monotonous  study  of  one  subject  only. 
Some  students  can  be  reached  through  their  under- 
standing, and  some  through  their  taste ;  and  it  will  be 
found  generally,  that  one  of  these  characteristics  will  be 
developed  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  other,  especially 
if  the  student  has  worked  much  by  himself.  Varying 
the  subjects  of  instruction,  so  as  to  include  the  more 
artistic  as  well  as  the  scientific  phases  of  study,  will 
tend  to  equalize  these  two  faculties  of  taste  and  under- 
standing, besides  broadening  the  area  of  the  student's 
knowledge.  Two  exercises  should  be  practised  from 
the  first,  —  namely,  drawing  from  memory,  and  time- 
drawing  ;  and  no  week  ought  to  be  allowed  to  pass  with- 
out a  definite  proportion  of  time  being  given  to  each,  the 
teacher  adapting  both  time  and  subject  to  the  arttain- 
ments  and  opportunities  of  the  student.  The  object 
of  this  is  to  secure,  that  drawing  be  regarded  as  a  lan- 
guage, to  be  used  when  called  for,  and  with  sufficient 
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rapidity  to  make  it  both  useful  and  intelligible,  like  a 
true  story  told  in  a  few  words.  Infusion  of  variety  in 
subjects  might  also  be  supplemented  by  varying  the 
vehicle  used  in  drawing ;  thus  lead-pencil,  crayon-point, 
stump  and  leather  with  charcoal,  pen  and  ink,  sepia  or 
Indian  ink,  red  and  white  chalk,  selected  with  some 
reference  to  the  nature  of  the  exercise  being  performed, 
will  be  found  to  make  the  student  independent  of  mate- 
rial, and  check  any  disposition  to  one-sidedness,  either 
in  subject  or  vehicle.  Tliis  should  be  done  just  as 
children  are  taught  in  school  many  more  subjects  than 
they  will  be  required  to  pursue  in  after  life,  in  order  to 
cultivate  and  educate  them.  It  is  probable  that  many 
subjects  or  vehicles  may  be  dropped  afterwards ;  but 
then  those  will  have  been  discovered  and  practised 
which  eventually  will  absorb  all  the  faculties  of  each 
individual,  and  which  might  never  have  been  even 
touched  upon  in  a  more  limited  jSeld.  The  first  year 
of  stud)''  may  be  usefully  devoted  to  work  in  the  lecture- 
room,  to  acquire  knowledge  of  principles,  not  neces- 
sarily by  means  of  theoretical  lectures,  but  by  practice 
of  the  alphabet  of  drawing,  such  as  free-hand  ornamen- 
tal drawing,  geometrical  drawing,  parallel  and  radial  pro- 
jection, principles  of  light  and  shade,  —  all  taught  from 
the  blackboard,  or  whiteboard,  by  a  teacher  who  will 
be  required  to  be  thoroughly  master  both  of  his  subjects 
and  of  his  tongue,  or  he  will  never  be  master  of  his  pupils. 
The  various  subjects  should  be  divided  into  courses 
of  lectures,  a  given  number  of  lectures  to  each,  and  an 
examination  be  held  at  the  end  of  the  year's  work,  to 
test  the  student's  progress  and  the  master's  efficiency. 
The  advancement  of  students  from  the  general  to  the 
technical  department  should  depend  upon  their  success 
at  these  annual  examinations,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
though  there  may  be  exceptional  instances  of  great 
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ability  in  some  one  specialty  among  the  pupils,  to  whom 
rules  ought  not  to  apply.  The  German  method  of  bring- 
ing students  face  to  face  with  the  exigencies  and  require- 
ments of  trade  and  manufacture,  by  letting  them  take 
commissions  to  be  worked  out  in  the  schools,  appears  to 
me  to  be  an  excellent  training ;  for  it  seasons  theories 
with  practice,  and  gives  opportunities  for  the  develop- 
ment  of  a  determined  taste  in  any  practical  direction. 

Though  the  education  given  both  to  children  and 
adults  in  the  industrial  art  schools  is  free  (the  greatest 
example  which  America  sets  to  the  civilized  world),  and 
students  may,  therefore,  be  expected  to  dispense  with 
any  further  encouragements  to  study,  yet  I  think  it  is 
a  justifiable  course  to  offer  prizes  for  success  in  the  ex- 
aminations, if  they  are  of  a  nature  to  assist  the  student 
towards  the  further  prosecution  of  art  study.  The 
action  of  the  English  science  and  art  department  in  this 
direction  is  worthy  of  consideration.  The  prizes  awarded 
for  excellence  in  the  work  done  at  examinations  are  in 
the  shape  of  helps  to  future  study.  Thus  a  student 
succeeding  in  free-hand  outline  drawing  of  ornament  or 
models  can  choose  a  box  of  crayons  or  a  color-box,  or 
works  on  geometry  and  perspective,  as  his  prize ;  and  the 
same  principle  holds  good  in  all  the  examinations.  The 
cost  of  these  marks  of  approval  and  encouragements  to 
the  students  is  a  very  trifling  matter  to  the  State  ;  but 
the  influence  of  this  expenditure  can  be  definitely  traced 
in  the  popularity  and  general  prosecution  of  art  study. 
The  mere  possession  of  the  implements  of  study  will 
often  act  as  an  incentive  to  take  it  up ;  and,  considering 
how  much  the  interests  of  society  are  involved  in  mak- 
ing of  its  youth  students  and  producers,  I  regard  all 
such  public  investments  for  the  study  of  art  as  seed 
sown  in  a  fruitful  soil,  which  will  bear  fruit  a  hundred 
or  a  thousand  fold. 
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The  grading  of  drawing,  though  a  matter  of  detail, 
is  not  without  its  influence  upon  systematic  study.  The 
three  distinctions  which  can  be  made  in  it,  are  1st,  the 
drawing  of  children  in  day  schools ;  2d,  the  drawing  of 
adult  students  in  schools  of  art  or  industrial  drawing- 
classes  ;  3d,  professional  work  either  of  art  masters  or 
artists.  The  grades  pursued  in  schools  of  art  will,  there- 
fore, be  the  second  and  third  grades ;  for  every  school 
should  be  broad  enough  both  to  instruct  the  artisan  and 
educate  the  artist  and  art  master.  The  one  feature 
which  ought  to  be  added  to  the  plan  of  art  education  as 
pursued  in  most  European  countries  is  that  of  technical 
study,  to  bring  it  into  immediate  contact  with  industry. 
The  absence  of  this  has  been  the  weakness  of  systems 
where  it  has  been  ignored ;  and  any  new  scheme  should 
include  it  as  of  vital  importance. 

In  some  American  cities,  the  school-boards  provide 
the  students  of  industrial  drawing-classes  with  the  more 
costly  implements  of  study,  as  well  as  free  instruction ; 
and  that  seems  to  me  to  be  a  wise  and  generous  action. 
The  cost  of  such,  at  that  particular  time  in  a  young 
man's  or  woman's  life  when  they  would  be  most 
useful  and  required,  might  prevent  the  student  from 
engaging  on  the  study  of  drawing,  which  is  surely  to  be 
avoided  if  practicable.  Thus  the  city  of  Boston  pro- 
vides drawing-boards,  T  and  set  squares,  mathematical 
instruments,  slabs  for  ink  and  color,  ink  and  brushes,  all 
free  for  the  student's  use ;  and  the  same  with  proper 
care  and  custody  will  last  for  many  years.  In  addition 
to  these,  it  would  be  well  that  the  school-committees  pro- 
vide canvas  covers  for  drawing-boards,  modelling-clay, 
plaster  of  Paris,  and  tools  for  casting  ;  box-wood  blocks 
for  drawing  and  engraving  on  wood ;  wood  and  stone 
for  carving ;  copper  plates  for  etching ;  lithographic  stones 
for  drawing  upon ;  and  the  actual  materials  used  for  any 
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technical  process  carried  on  in  the  school.  The  students 
might  be  expected  to  furnish  themselves  with  all  the 
tools  or  implements  used,  which  are  not  included  in  the 
above  list.  Thus  pencils,  crayons,  paper,  drawing-pins, 
modelling-tools,  gravers,  carving-tools,  colors,  brushes, 
and  etching-tools  should  all  be  purchased  by  the  pupils, 
though  it  might  be  of  convenience  if  those  for  which 
there  was  a  continual  demand  were  kept  in  stock  by 
the  janitor  at  his  office  in  the  school,  and  be  sold  to 
the  students  at  cost  price,  —  a  great  advantage  to  them. 
If  a  city  could  afford  to  be  thoroughly  generous,  it  might, 
without  any  serious  addition  to  the  whole  cost  of  main- 
tfiining  a  school  of  art,  supply  the  students  with  every 
thing  required  by  them,  as  freely  as  it  gives  them  edu- 
cation ;  but  if  for  economical  reasons,  or  from  a  convic- 
tion that  the  students  themselves  should  make  some  sac- 
rifice in  order  to  encourage  them  to  value  the  education 
they  receive,  the  burden  is  shared,  the  division  between 
what  is  found  for  them  gratuitously  and  what  they  pro- 
vide for  themselves  may  be  taken  as  indicated  above. 

n. — REGULATIONS  CONCERNING  TEACHERS. 

The  position  of  the  principal  of  a  school  of  art  should 
be  equivalent  to  that  of  the  master  of  a  school  district, 
where  he  is  held  responsible  for  the  working,  not  only 
of  his  grammar-school,  but  also  of  the  primary  schools  in 
the  district ;  the  difference  being,  that  the  principal  of 
the  art  school  should  be  the  city  inspector  or  superin- 
tendent of  drawing  in  the  public  schools,  taught  by 
either  special  or  regular  teachers. 

[Whilst  upon*  the  subject  of  teachers,  I  would  like  to 
state  that  the  employment  of  special  teachers  to  teach 
elementary  drawing  in  the  public  schools  is  in  my  opin- 
ion an  unmitigated  evil.  The  effect  upon  the  children 
is  to  make  them  regard  drawing  as  so  difficult  that  even 
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their  own  teachers  cannot  learn  it ;  and  yet  they  see 
with  wonder  that  they  are  expected  to  learn  what  their 
own  teachers  are  excused  from.  This  destroys  the  influ- 
ence, and  puts  entirely  in  a  false  position  the  whole 
subject  of  drawing.  When  a  special  teacher  of  draw- 
ing be  employed,  it  should  be  in  the  capacity  of  super- 
intendent, and  to  give  instruction  to  the  regular  teach- 
ers until  they  become  qualified,  and  not  as  a  direct 
teacher  of  children  in  the  public  schools.] 

In  every  city,  there  will  in  due  time  be  a  demand  for 
a  school  of  art ;  and  it  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  centre 
from  which  the  art  education  of  the  district  should  ema- 
nate. The  same  law  of  Massachusetts  which  requires 
drawing  to  be  taught  in  the  Common  schools  demands 
also  that  it  shall  be  taught  in  free  evening  classes ;  and 
that  suggests  the  practical  imity  of  the  want  which  is 
thus  provided  for.  If  a  teacher  of  ability  and  reputa- 
tion be  secured  for  the  management  of  the  art  school,  no 
one  can  be  better  fitted  to  manage  the  drawing  in  the 
common  schools ;  and  the-double  duty  will  enable  school 
committees  to  ofiPer  such  an  inducement  as  salary  that  the 
best  men  in  the  profession  of  art  may  be  commanded. 
His  duty  in  the  art  school  will  be  to  give  instruction 
generally  to  all  the  advanced  students,  and  occasional 
lectures  upon  general  art  topics  ;  to  see  that  the  teach- 
ers of  the  various  classes  are  giving  instruction  upon  the 
principles  and  plan  adopted  throughout  the  school,  and 
be  responsible  to  the  committee  for  the  conduct  and 
management  of  the  whole  school.  To  give  hitn  author- 
ity to  carry  out  the  scheme,  he  should  be  consulted  upon 
the  appointment  of  all  subordinate  teachers,  and  be  held 
responsible  for  examining  their  professional  qualifica- 
tions, and  reporting  on  them,  for  the  guidance  of  the 
committee  in  making  appointments.  In  the  day  schools, 
his  work  would  be  that  of  superintendent  and  ei^aminer, 
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directing  the  teachers,  and  holding  periodical  examina- 
tions of  the  pupils.  The  direct  inspection  of  the  classes 
in  each  school  may  be  safely  intrusted  to  his  assistants 
in  the  art  schools,  who  would  inspect  and  report  to  him ; 
but  for  their  work,  as  well  as  his  own,  he  should  be 
responsible  to  the  committee. 

The  subordinate  teachers  required  in  an  art  school 
would  be,  (1),  a  second  master,  or,  as  he  is  sometimes 
called,  a  deputy  head-master,  or  sub-principal,  whose 
duties  in  the  school  are  to  represent  the  head-master  in 
his  absence,  and  manage  the  elementary  part  of  the  class- 
work,  such  as  the  lecture-room  and  lower  classes,  give 
class-lectures,  and  be  custodian  of  the  school  generally ; 
(2),  teachers  for  each  distinct  subject,  as,  for  instance, 
free-hand  drawing  from  copies  and  casts,  mechanical  and 
architectural  drawing,  modelling,  and  casting  ;  teachers 
for  technical  subjects,  as  ship-draughting,  wood-engrav- 
ing, porcelain-painting,  carving,  &c.  In  addition  to  this, 
there  should  be  a  monitor  appointed  for  each  class-room 
from  among  the  students  who  are  preparing  to  become 
teachers,  whose  duties  would  be  to  occasionally  assist 
the  teacher,  keep  the  attendance  of  the  classes,  and  help 
the  students  in  any  way  that  may  be  desirable.  In  the 
French  schools,  the  students  themselves  elect  their  moni- 
tors ;  and  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  not  a  good  arrangement. 
They  are  not  paid  for  their  work,  but  receive  as  compen- 
sation a  professional  education  from  the  principal  and 
teachers  whom  they  assist.  In  large  cities,  consisting 
of  wide-spread  districts,  it  is  well  to  have  elementary 
drawing-classes,  taught  by  means  of  class-lectures  from 
the  blackboard,  in  all  the  distinct  localities  which  are 
at  a  distance  from  the  central  art  school,  held  in  the 
high  schools  or  grammar  schools  of  each  district ;  and 
the  teachers  of  these  might  be  appointed  from  among 
the  monitors,  spending  half  their  evenings  at  the  art 
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schools  and  half  in  teaching  district  classes.  Payment 
for  the  latter  work  would  enable  young  men  to  pursue 
their  studies,  who  might  be  otherwise  without  the  means 
of  doing  so ;  and  thus  the  public  would  be  well  served, 
whilst  the  art  education  of  promising  young  men  would 
be  assisted.  That  is  an  arrangement  adopted  in  London, 
and  has  resulted  admirably.  Even  to  those  students 
who  do  not  propose  to  become  teachers,  teaching  is  an 
excellent  discipline ;  and  I  have  known  many  accom- 
plished artists  state,  that  they  never  saw  deeply  into  the 
bearings  of  some  art  subjects  until  they  were  brought 
by  teaching  into  contact  with  the  difficulties  others  felt 
about  them,  and  had  to  invent  explanations  which  would 
simplify  those  difficulties.  This  had  illumined  the  whole 
field  to  them,  more  than  .their  own  studies  had  done. 

There  seems  an  objection  in .  some  places  to  allow- 
ing the  teachers  of  the  day  schools  to  teach  evening 
classes,  supposing  that  aU  their  energy  is  required  for 
their  work  in  the  daytime.  As  a  rule,  this  may  be  true ; 
and  with  regard  to  subjects  of  general  education,  when 
the  evening  work  is  a  mere  monotonous  repetition  of 
that  carried  on  ia  the  day,  I  believe  it  is  a  wise  course  to 
object  to  the  day-school  teachers  working  at  night.  But 
when  the  subjects  of  study  are  quite  different,  such  as 
is  the  case  with  art  or  scientific  instruction,  the  objec- 
tion does  not  altogether  hold  good.  It  is  a  relief  to  the 
teacher  to  take  up  quite  a  new  subject ;  and,  if  he  is  a 
lover  of  it  and  skilled  in  its  practice,  then  he  is  proba- 
bly the  best  teacher  of  those  subjects  that  can  be  found. 
I  have  serious  misgivings,  whether  in  such  subjects  it  is 
wisdom  to  cut  off  good  teachers  from  public  employ- 
ment at  night,  and  rely  only  upon  such  aid  as  can  be 
got  from  those  who  are  not  teachers  by  profession.  It 
will  be  many  years  in  this  country  before  the  rare  com- 
bination of  the  artist  and  the  teacher  is  to  be  found  in 
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8u£Bicient  individuals  to  supply  the  demand  for  art  educa- 
tion. But  with  the  help  of  the  artistic  among  our  gen- 
eral school-teachers,  there  is  a  fair  chance  of  supplying 
the  need  for  elementary  instruction  in  evening  classes 
at  once.  The  teaching  of  many  hundreds  of  night 
drawing-classes  as  well  as  science-classes  in  England 
is  carried  on  entirely  by  the  day-school  masters ;  and  the 
Government  highly  approves  of  their  employment.  The 
experience  of  other  countries  may  be  of  some  use  to  us 
here  in  considering  how  provision  is  to  be  made  for  the 
future  in  art  and  scientific  education. 

Not  that  the  demand  for  teachers  of  the  highest  order 
will  be  met  by  the  employment  of  day-school  teachers : 
the  only  course  capable  of  touching  that  want  will  be 
the  establishment  of  professional  training-schools,  such 
as  that  described  in  Chap.  I.,  —  a  remedy  already  suc- 
cessfully adopted  both  in  England  and  France.  A  nor- 
mal art  school  carried  on  under  State  control,  with  a 
staff  of  professors  who  are  accomplished  educators  each 
in  some  special  field,  and  managed  by  the  official  repre- 
sentative professionally  of  the  State  board  of  education, 
will  meet  the  difficulty  in  every  State. 

m.  —  REGULATIONS  CONCEENING  STUDENTS. 

When  drawing  has  been  in  full  operation  in  the  public 
schools  for  many  years,  it  will  be  advantageous  to  raise 
the  standard  of  admission  to  schools  of  art  very  con- 
siderably. At  present,  students  will  have  to  be  accepted 
who  have  received  no  instruction  in  drawing ;  and  there- 
fore  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  describe  any  test  to  be 
applied  at  their  admission,  except  that  of  age.  Those 
who  attend  day  schools  ought  to  be  ineligible,  and  no 
one  be  admitted  under  fifteen  years  of  age.  In  a  central 
art  school,  after  a  while,  students  applying  for  admission 
should  be  subjected  to  an  examination'  of  competency 
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in  elementary  drawing,  such  as  is  taught  in  the  day 
schools,  and,  failing  in  that,  be  refused  admission.  But 
for  some  time  to  come,  in  this  country,  any  student  who 
engages  to  attend  regularly  should  be  admitted  to  the 
elementary  coui-ses  carried  on  in  the  lecture-room,  to  be 
passed  on  to  the  higher  classes  upon  examination  and 
success  in  the  subjects  taught  in  that  department.  Irreg- 
ularity or  unpunctuality  of  attendance,  except  in  case 
of  sickness  or  removal  from  the  neighborhood,  should 
be  sufficient  grounds  for  suspension  or  expulsion  of  the 
irregular  student.  It  will  be  better  that  the  time  of  the 
teachers  be  spent  upon  those  who  are  in  earnest  to  study, 
and  display  it  by  regularity  and  punctuality,  than  to 
waste  time  over  those  who  value  instruction  only  by  fits 
and  starts. 

The  time  usually  spent  in  study  per  week  differs  very 
much  in  different  countries,  according  to  the  character 
of  the  instruction  given.  In  the  night  drawing-classes, 
not  held  in  schools  of  art,  in  England,  one  night  per 
week,  of  two  houi-s,  is  the  time  allotted ;  in  the  art 
schools,  three  nights  per  week;  and  day  classes  vary  from 
two  to  five  lessons  per  week.  In  France,  the  municipal 
schools  are  open  at  least  five  nights  per  week  for  all 
students ;  and  some  of  the  classes  meet  oftener  than  that. 
The  majority  of  the  classes  already  established  in  Mas- 
sachusetts meet  two  nights  per  week  for  a  lesson  of 
two  hours ;  and,  until  the  work  in  them  becomes  more 
advanced,  perhaps  that  is  often  enough.  Home  work 
should  be  encouraged ;  and,  if  the  student  desires  more 
practice  than  he  can  get  in  two  lessons  per  week,  he 
should  work  at  home,  bringing  his  drawings  occasion- 
ally for  criticism  and  for  direction  to  his  teacher. 

Students  should  be  informed,  on  their  first  admission 
to  a  school  of  art,  that  all  injuries  to  the  school's  prop- 
erty will  have  to  be  paid  for  by  those  causing  such  in- 
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jury,  whether  it  be  by  accident  or  wilfulness.  This  is 
rendered  the  more  necessary,  because,  to  be  available  for 
study,  valuable  casts  and  works  of  art  are  constantly  at 
the  mercy  of  students,  who  may  by  carelessness  or  frivol- 
ty  inflict  great  injury  upon  those  works.  It  is  not  with- 
out value  in  the  moral  training  of  students,  to  teach 
them  to  respect  and  even  reverence  the  beautiful  works 
of  art  of  past  ages ;  and  the  responsibility  felt  for  their 
destruction  ought  to  be  at  least  equal  to  that  very  sim- 
ple commercial  law  which  makes  us  "  stand  by  our  acci- 
dents." Art  study,  besides  having  a  tangible  value  in 
its  relation  to  manufactures,  is  designed  to  promote  im- 
provement in  taste  ;  and  the  principal  of  an  art  school, 
whilst  he  may  be  very  merciful  towards  artistic  imper- 
fections,  cannot  be  too  severe  in  his  standard  of  good 
taste,  nor  can  he  apply  it  too  stringently  to  the  students 
under  his  charge.  In  the  presence  of  the  Elgin  marbles 
and  the  antique  statues,  unless  a  student  feels  called 
upon  to  be  well-behaved,  as  much  so  as  if  he  were  in  a 
cathedral  or  at  a  fashionable  assembly,  he  has  more  of 
the  savage  in  him  than  is  desirable,  and  will  have  to  be 
reduced  to  a  condition  of  decency  by  rough  expedients  of 
the  street  or  the  market-place  before  any  hope  of  art 
work  can  be  entertained  concerning  him.  Nor  should  a 
student  ever  be  allowed  to  seach  for  copies  or  handle  casts. 
He  is  not  in  a  school  of  art  to  choose,  but  to  be  led ;  and 
what  direction  or  placing  of  examples  may  be  required 
will  be  best  left  in  the  hands  of  those  who  understand 
such  matters.  In  the  art  school,  as  in  the  common 
school,  the  first  condition  of  success  is  obedience  to 
orders  and  good  behavior;  and,  until  that  has  been 
complied  with,  it  is  as  ridiculous  to  expect  a  refined 
perception  of  art  in  students  as  it  would  be  to  seek 
capacity  to  lead  in  a  mutinous  soldier,  or  require  an 
Ojibbeway  Indian  to  wear  court  dress. 
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All  education  is  a  process  of  reducing  things  to  law 
and  order ;  and  even  that  most  delicate  operation  of  dis- 
ciplining the  hand  and  eye,  training  the  understanding, 
and  developing  the  powers  of  the  imagination,  must  be 
conducted  with  due  regard  to  subordination  of  the  im- 
mature to  the  mature  mind,  or  art  study  will  become 
lawless  and  experimental.  Not  that  the  master  of  an 
art  school  should  be  a  martinet,  but  that,  if  he  has  been 
appointed  to  lead,  he  should  do  so,  and  expect,  and 
command,  obedience  to  his  instructions.  I  have  seen 
valuable  lives  wasted  from  laxity  on  the  part  of  teach- 
era,  who  allowed  conceit  or  youthful  frivolity  to  rule 
their  pupils,  rather  than  exercise  their  own  wills  to 
control  the  students  who  were  placed  under  them.  A 
sympathetic  feeling  should  always  exist  between  mas- 
ter and  student,  and  may  do  so  without  sacrificing  the 
authority  of  the  one  or  the  interests  of  the  other.  But 
it  must  not  be  a  reciprocity  of  feeling  which  is  all  on 
one  side.  If  a  master  displays  interest  in  his  pupil's 
progress,  and  goes  out  of  his  way  to  think  over  and 
digest  what  should  be  done  to  advance  that  pupil's 
studies,  the  least  that  the  said  pupil  can  do  in  return 
is  faithfully  to  comply  with  his  master's  directions, 
whether  it  be  concerning  his  conduct  or  his  studies. 
This  is  the  more  important ;  because  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  believe  they  have  the  gift  of  art  power,  there  is 
frequently  a  disposition  to  regard  rules  as  superfluities, 
and  trust  to  intermittent  efforts  of  their  own  initiation, 
rather  than  buckle  down  to  the  hard  collar  work  of 
systematic  training.  That  is  occasioned  by  the  inex- 
perience and  impetuosity  of  youth,  which  leads  its  vic- 
tims, if  uncontrolled,  into  ill-regulated  and  non-se- 
quential habits  of  study,  often  ending  in  a  narrow 
mannerism  or  some  contracted  groove  of  subject,  inca- 
pable of  development.     The   evil  of  very   large  art 
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schools  is,  that  the  master  can  hardly  know  and  take 
individual  interest  in  each  of -his  students ;  and  thus 
many  who  would  become  strong  men  by  training  are 
left  to  wander  about  in  search  of  the  best  courses  to 
pursue,  coming  at  last  to  regard  their  own  crude  notions 
as  their  only  guide.  Nothing  in  after  life  can  ever  com- 
pensate for  this  absence  of  early  training  under  a  wise 
master ;  and  for  one  student  whose  powers  may  be 
cramped  by  the  strict  regulations  of  a  school,  perhaps 
fifty  are  ruined  by  the  want  of  sufficient  discipline.  It 
is  quite  true  that  the  capacities  of  students  are  so  varied 
that  even  the  same  course  of  study  will  produce  entirely 
different  results  in  individuals  ;  and  it  is  for  the  master  to 
discover  by  his  observation  and  close  scrutiny  the  direc- 
tion towards  which  the  mental  capacity  of  each  is  tend- 
ing, and  in  which  may  be  found  the  prospects  of  a 
useful  and  successful  life.  Perhaps  in  no  other  occupa- 
tion has  so  much  misery  been  caused  as  by  the  mistaken 
choice  of  art  as  a  profession  by  those  who  liad  not  the 
capacity  nor  sustained  strength  to  succeed  in  it.  We 
seldom  hear  of  architects,  lawyers,  engineere,  or  minis- 
ters dying  in  a  garret  of  starvation,  when  possessing 
acknowledged  powers  in  their  professions ;  but  it  has 
been  by  no  means  rare  in  art.  There  is  a  lamentable 
disposition  towards  pride  and  light-headedness  in  art 
students,  as  though  they  alone  monopolized  the  genius 
of  the  world,  but  were  irresponsible  for  its  exercise. 
Now  and  then,  when  this  fails  them,  they  wage  an  un- 
equal war  with  society,  which  ends  but  in  one  way ;  but, 
if  it  does  not  so  end,  men  with  originally  excellent 
capacities  are  left  to  pursue  imbittered  and  disappointed 
lives,  railing  against  society,  and  charging  it  with  the 
responsibility  of  their  own  useless  careers.  That  arises 
from  want  of  discipline  to  begin  with,  and  the  imprac- 
tical nature  of  art  study  generally  in  the  past ;  by  which 
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meii  have  been  limited  in  their  studies,  and  tacitly 
allowed  to  regard  industrial  art  as  a  prosy,  inferior  vocar 
tion,  pnly  to  be  resorted  to  as  a  last  chance,  whilst  high 
art  and  poetical  inspirations  were  the  main  business  of 
life.  How  radically  wrong  this  view  is,  may  be  seen 
by  the  biographies  of  many  great  artists  of  modern 
times,  —  men  who  as  sign-painters,  wood-draughtsmen, 
pattern  designers  for  factories,  or  stone-carvers,  passed 
through  the  useful  vocation  of  industrial  art  to  the 
highest  attainments  of  fine  art.  Sir  Francis  Chantrey 
was  a  carver  before  he  became  the  distinguished  sculp- 
tor. Sir  Noel  Paton  was  a  pattern-drawer,  and  Sir  John 
Gilbert  a  wood-draughtsman,  before  arriving  at  surpass- 
ing excellence  in  the  highest  walks  of  painting,  and 
wealth  and  honor  from  their  Queen  and  countrymen,  as 
a  substantial  reward.  That  should  be  a  lesson  to  light- 
headed art  students,  who  frothily  despise  industry,  and 
pine  in  garrets  over  some  impossible  ideal,  —  the  germ 
of  proud  idleness,  —  from  which  the  only  thing  to  de- 
liver them  is  practical  contact  with  the  industrial  art 
necessities  of  their  fellow  human  beings. 

Society  has  a  claim  upon  every  human  creature  whom 
it  supports  and  protects  for  some  useful  work  as  a  return ; 
and  when  the  facts  so  strongly  point  to  the  highest  suc- 
cess in  art,  resulting  from  the  practice  of  useful  occupa- 
tions as  preparation,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  wise  and  bene- 
ficial to  require  the  pursuit  of  some  branch  of  industrial 
art  from  every  student,  before  he  is  permitted  to  think 
about  historical  or  ideal  art.  I  have  seen  students  kept 
wearily  studying  for  years  from  the  antique  and  life, 
with  the  hope  some  day  of  turning  them  out  as  histori- 
cal painters,  during  which  time  no  one  stroke  of  ser- 
viceable work  was  ever  done  by  them  to  help  forward 
the  business  of  the  world.  Out  of  fifty  so  employed, 
not  more  than  two  or  three  have  become  even  decent 
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painters  ;  several  have  died  from  actual  privation  ;  and 
the  majority  have  sunk  into  third  or  fifth  rate  positions 
as  artistic  hacks,  or  taken  to  more  useful  lives  as  book- 
hawkers  or  storekeepers.  They  were  demoralized  by 
years  of  useless  labor,  during  which  pride  was  fostered, 
and  idleness  generated  ;  and  now  it  is  hard  work  to  keep 
the  wolf  from  the  door  by  employment  which  was  pre- 
viously despised  and  for  which  they  have  had  no  prepa- 
ration. That  may  seem  a  very  lamentable  description ; 
yet  how  true  it  has  been  in  past  years  in  almost  every 
country,  the  lives  of  art  students  will  show :  and  it  is 
not  easily  obliterated  from  the  memories  of  others  who 
have  watched  and  worked  in  the  same  field.  The 
remedy  for  that  cankerworm  which  has  destroyed  so 
many  lives  is  systematic  study  towards  some  practical 
occupation,  and  a  merci/ul  but  searching  test  of  the 
student^s  powers  as  his  education  progresses ;  whilst 
the  advice  of  the  master  concerning  what  is  best  for  the 
student's  future  vocation  must  be,  if  necessary,  like  the 
knife  of  the  surgeon,  —  cruel,  that  it  may  be  kind.  The 
example  of  Albert  Durer,  of  Cellini,  of  Flaxman,  and 
other  grand  old  art  workmen,  ought  to  be  enough  to 
consecrate  industrial  art  even  to  the  most  aspiring  of 
art  students  ;  and  the  instances  of  great  and  successful 
artists  now  living,  who  are  proud  of  their  useful  lives  as 
industrial  workmen  whilst  studying  for  the  higher  sub- 
jects, are  so  numerous  as  to  be  convincing  of  the  value 
of  such  experience. 

In  different  parts  of  this  book,  I  have  expressed  opin- 
ions which  show  that  I  believe  in  art  study  as  equally 
adapted  to  the  occupations  of  women  as  of  men,  but  in 
this  chapter  have  referred  to  an  art  student  as  of  the 
masculine  gender  only.  That  has  been  merely  acci- 
dental, just  as  I  suppose  it  is  accidental  that  angels  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures  are  invariably  masculine,  whether 
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faithful  or  fallen  ;  not  as  suggestive  of  incapacity  on  the 
part  of  women  to  become  either  artists  or  angels,  but 
simply  as  representative  of  a  human  identity,  in  the  first 
case,  perhaps  as  a  spiritual  unit  in  the  second.     Any 
one  who  has  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  public  gal- 
leries of  Europe,  where  students  of  both  sexes  are  ad- 
mitted to  copy  the  great  works,  without  any  separation 
of  the  sexes,  will  remember  how  infinitely  higher  in 
quality  the  productions  of  the  lady  students  are  than 
they  seem  to  be  in  the  female  schools  of  art.     This  may 
partly  arise  from  the  fact  that  the  best  students  only 
are  permitted  to  copy  without  instruction  ;  but  it  is  in  a 
great  measure  to  be  explained  by  their  artistic  contact 
with  their  male  fellow-students,  which  gives  them  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  various  styles  of  work  and  meth- 
ods of  painting  and  handling.      Some  of  the  freedom 
and  boldness  of  treatment  which  is  supposed  to  be  char- 
acteristic of  the  masculine  artist  become  familiar  to  and 
are  acquired  by  the  ladies,  who  on  their  part  communi- 
cate to  their  fellow-students  many  nameless  graces  and 
refinements.    Good  results  on  both  sides  from  this ;  and 
those  who  have  had  much  experience  in  education  will 
bear  testimony  to  many  advantages  arising  from  the  co- 
education of  the  two  sexes.     Mixed  schools  for  adults 
are  the  only  ones  which  should  be  permitted  anywhere, 
both  for  the  sake  of  education  and  morals. 

The  opening  up  of  the  subject  of  art  education  in 
this  country  seems  to  me  to  give  a  great  opportunity  to 
test  the  natural  capacities  of  women,  and  will,  I  hope, 
be  the  means  of  furnishing  them  with  an  additional 
source  of  employment.  At  present,  men  have  not  here 
had  a  very  long  start  before  women  in  the  subject  of 
art ;  and  so  we  may  possibly  see  whether,  if  both  engage 
upon  it  on  equal  terms,  either  displays  greater  faculties 
than  the  other.     For  both  economical  and  artistic  rea- 
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sons,  therefore,  I  would  plead  for  schools  of  art  being 
mixed  schools,  and  that  the  education  given  to  both 
sexes  should  contemplate  their  having  to  live  by  the 
artistic  labor  of  their  own  hands. 

ABT  AS  AN  OCCUPATION  FOB  WOMEN. 

In  speaking  about  the  suitability  of  art  study  as  a 
training  for  women,  and  its  practical  value  as  fitting 
them  for  the  serious  duties  of  life,  by  which  in  any  event 
they  make  themselves  independent  members  of  society, 
I  am  conscious  that  I  touch  on  a  subject  upon  which 
there  is  much  difference  of  opinion  at  least,  and  latterly 
much  controversy.  In  view  of  this,  and  only  recogniz- 
ing the  difference  of  muscular  strength  in  the  sexes, 
existing  for  obvious  reasons,  and  which  according  to 
every  natural  law  must  be  compensated  for  by  some 
special  endowment  not  possessed  by  the  muscularly 
sti'ong,  (or  Nature  has  been  less  just  to  her  last  creation 
than  to  all  others),  I  judge  from  my  own  experience 
that  the  whole  subject  is  one  of  great  interest,  and  that 
the  compensation  referred  to  takes  the  form  physically 
of  a  more  delicate  organization,  and  mentally  of  a 
greater  sensitiveness  to  outward  influences.  Theories 
seem  to  me  to  be  fairly  deducible  from  practice,  by  those 
who  may  have  no  claim  to  be  philosophers,  or  who  do  not 
possess  the  original  faculty  of  inductive  reasoning  ;  al- 
ways supposing  that  those  who  practise  have  sufficiently 
long  and  extensive  practice,  and  seek  rather  to  discover 
a  principle  for  their  own  guidance  than  to  establish  a 
theory  preconceived  or  borrowed  from  others.  My  own 
fear  has  been,  and  now  is,  that  hitherto  women  have 
been  treated  as  pets  and  playthings,  to  be  indulged  and 
delighted  in,  but  not  to  be  held  responsible  for  any 
thing ;  have  been  educated  with  the  view  that  all  should 
become  merely  the  ornaments  of  society  and  not  its  essen- 
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tials,  and  the  important  half  of  its  structure ;  that,  finally, 
men  have  come  to  regard  women  with  a  patronizing 
feeling,  in  which  there  is  an  infinite  amount  of  good  na- 
ture in  some  cases,  but  no  justice  in  any  case.  And 
the  terrible  thing  is,  that,  when  the  good  nature  ceases, 
or  the  indulgence  necessary  to  a  plaything  comes  to  an 
end,  all  the  penalties  fall  on  one  side  only :  the  whole 
of  the  sauce  is  used  up  for  the  goose,  whilst  the  gander 
stalks  away  to  new  fields  that  are  ever  verdant  and 
fresh,  and  indulges  his  gandorial  magnificence. 

Christianity  and  May  meetings  ought  to  have  had  long 
enough  opportunities  in  nearly  nineteen  hundred  years 
to  test  the  fairness  and  justice  of  this  view  of  human 
nature ;  but  they  seem  to  me  to  have  failed  to  discover, 
that,  whatever  difference  our  beneficent  Creator  meant  to 
exist  in  his  design  of  human  beings,  he  usually  places 
there  with  his  own  Almighty  hand,  and  requires  no  fur- 
ther journeyman's  work  on  man's  part  to  emphasize  or 
stamp  this  difference.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this,  we  educate 
women  superficially,  and  then  smugly  say  they  have  no 
minds  ;  we  withhold  all  reasoning  processes  from  them, 
and  then  say  they  cannot  argue,  but  jump  at  conclusions; 
we  train  and  grind  up  our  boys  in  athletic  sports,  in. 
Euclid  and  conic  sections,  and  the  differential  calcu- 
lus, and  our  girls  in  Berlin-wool  work,  in  waltz-playing, 
and  the  Paris  fashions,  and  then  proclaim  that  men  can 
reason,  women  only  perceive,  men  can  create,  women 
only  appreciate ;  and  as  Milton  the  Puritan  poet  ex- 
presses it,  — 

<*  For  contemplation  he,  and  valor  formed ;  * 
For  softness  she,  and  sweet  attractive  grace,"  — 

as  though  contemplation  were  not  equally  character- 
istic of  both  sexes,  the  combination  of  leisure,  a  stored 

•  Not  trained. 
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mind,  and  subject  to  contemplate;  valor,  the  result  of 
self-confidence  in  training,  and  difficulties  already  over- 
come, and  faith  in  surmounting  future  difficulties ;  soft- 
ness and  sweet  attractive  grace,  the  natural  appreciation 
of  each  sex  by  the  other,  as  much  belonging  to  men  as 
to  women,  common  to  the  two  sexes,  which  are  alter- 
nately the  attracted  and  the  attractive. 

My  own  belief  is,  that  we  have  no  grounds  for  and  no 
right  in  making  any  difference  whatsoever  in  human  be- 
ings on  account  of  sex,  either  in  their  education  or  occu- 
pations, more  than  Nature  has  done ;  and  that  half  of  the 
troubles  we  find  in  the  world  arise  from,  and  are  a  just 
judgment  upon,  our  presumption  in  making  any  distinc- 
tion between  them,  in  fostering  the  self-conceit  of  the 
one,  and  sacrificing  the  independence  of  the  other.  Let 
the  same  education  from  the  first  to  the  last,  physical 
and  mental,  be  furnished  for  both  sexes ;  let  it  be  ac- 
cepted, that,  as  they  require  the  same  physical  sustenance, 
so  they  will  need  the  same  intellectual  food ;  that  the 
two  who  will  in  time  become  one  flesh  shall  be  in  unison 
and  harmony  with  each  other,  in  attainments  and  desires, 
in  their  minds  as  well  as  their  bodies,  and  then  we  shall 
have  the  perfect  harmony  in  difference,  which  we  see  in 
all  God's  works,  leaving  it  humbly  to  him  that  all  His  plans 
shall  develop  themselves  with  as  much  certainty  as 
that  He  creates  each  after  its  kind,  without  any  imperti- 
nent help  from  us.  The  compensation  which  it  appears 
to  me  Nature  makes  to  women  for  the  comparative  with- 
holding of  muscular  strength,  is  endowing  them  with 
greater  powers  of  endurance  in  the  firet  place,  and  a 
gift  of  natural  aptitude  and  quickness,  which,  when  it 
exists  in  men,  we  call  mother-wit.  Thus  we  see  that 
whUst  men  become  irritated  and  impatient  of  the-  repe- 
tition  of  little  troubles,  and  would  put  a  violent  end  to 
them,  women,  like  charity,  are  long-suffering  and  kind 
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over  vexations,  which  in  connection  with  their  children 
and  other  cares  often  hist  daily  for  years.  The  quick- 
ness and  aptitude  they  have  may  be  the  support  which 
Nature  gives  them  through  their  instincts,  as  a  balance 
to  men's  muscular  superiority ;  and  this  seems  to  me  to 
indicate  that  the  sensitive  touch  and  quick  perception 
and  delicate  hand  point  out  the  practice  of  art  as  pe- 
culiarly adapted  for  a  woman's  occupation,  being  in 
itself  the  most  refined  and  delicate  of  all  manual  labor, 
as  it  is  also  the  most  perfect  expression  of  the  impres- 
sions we  receive,  through  our  eyes,  of  physical  phe- 
nomena. 

It  may  be,  that,  should  we  recognize  this  view,  the 
fair  division  of  labor,  which  somehow  or  other  must  be 
made,  will  be  facilitated,  and  both  sexes  profit  by  it. 
If  we  remove  all  masculine  protective  tariffs,  we  may 
find  great  powers  where  we  have  fancied  that  weakness 
was  inevitable.  In  literature,  we  have  some  of  the 
most  powerful  works  of  the  imagination  written  by 
women ;  and  they  fetch  the  same  price  in  the  book  mar- 
ket  as  the  novels  which  men  have  written.  In  the 
picture  exhibition,  the  buyer  discusses  a  work  of  art  in 
relation  to  its  price,  not  with  reference  to  the  sex  of  the 
painter ;  and  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  London 
exhibitions  know  that  as  large  a  proportion  of  the  works 
displayed  in  the  exhibition  of  the  Society  of  Female 
Artists  are  sold  as  in  any  other  exhibition  composed 
principally  of  the  works  of  men.  That,  however,  is  the 
case  with  books  and  pictures  only,  where  women  sell 
their  labor  at  their  own  time,  and  choose  the  purchasers, 
being  proprietors  of  their  own  skill.  In  every  other 
avocation  that  I  know,  the  same  work,  performed  in  the 
same  manner  and  with  equal  skill,  is  paid  for  at  an 
entirely  different  rate  to  the  two  sexes.  This  is  espe- 
cially the  case  in  education,  whose  influence  on  the 
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happiness  and  safety  of  the  human  race  cannot  be 
overrated,  that,  of  those  who  are  employed  to  train  up 
our  children  in  the  paths  of  rectitude  and  strict  morality, 
nine-tenths  of  them  are  paid  for  their  labor  at  about 
half  the  price  they  would  receive  if  they  were  men,  — 
an  unfortunate  example  to  them  of  how  they  should 
teach  rectitude  and  instil  moral  principles. 

If  a  woman  and  a  man  were  by  their  industry  to  raise 
two  barrels  of  potatoes,  and  each  took  a  barrel  to  the 
market,  the  market  price  of  a  barrel  of  potatoes  would  be 
given  to  both  for  their  goods.  If  a  woman  and  a  man 
by  their  industry  and  training  grow  the  ability  to  teach, 
and  take  their  goods  to  sell  in  the  educational  market, 
both  being  of  the  same  quality,  tried  by  every  test,  the 
man  will  be  paid  by  the  purchaser  nearly  fifty  per  cent 
more  than  the  woman ;  and  the  latter  is  of  necessity 
obliged  to  take  the  unrighteous  offer.  That  is  to  say, 
when  we  are  buying  food  for  our  bodies,  or  to  fatten 
our  hogs,  we  do  fairly  to  all  who  have  to  sell ;  when  we 
purchase  intellectual  sustenance,  to  educate  and  develop 
our  children,  we  pay  those  who  have  education  to  sell, 
if  they  are  women,  at  fifty  per  cent  less  price  than  we 
should  pay  them  if  we  were  buying  potatoes  of  them  for 
our  swine. 

The  minds  and  souls  of  our  children  seem  to  me  to 
be  of  as  much  importance  as  their  bodies,  and  even  as 
the  bodies  of  any  other  animals ;  but  here,  in  comparison, 
by  an  act  of  injustice,  we  undervalue  them  about  fifty 
per  cent.  If  women  supply  us  with  only  half  as  good 
an  article  as  men,  we  do  an  injustice  to  our  cliildren  by 
employing  them ;  if  the  article  supplied  by  women  is 
as  good  as  that  supplied  by  men,  we  rob  them  of  every 
dollar  we  should  pay  men  for  it,  but  don't  pay  to 
women. 

So  that,  in  the  educational  labor  market  generally,  we 
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act  inconsistently,  and  inflict  penalties  upon  those  from 
whom  we  require  the  most  exalted  service.  This  can- 
not be  for  the  public  good,  but  proceeds  from  the  limita- 
tion cf  occupations  suitable  to  women,  resulting  from 
their  utterly  unpractical  education,  which  throws  almost 
all  women  of  the  middle  class  who  are  without  means 
into  the  educational  market.  By  this,  individual  labor 
is  reduced  in  value,  the  market  being  glutted.  The  pur- 
chaser, therefore,  goes  in  and  buys  up  what  he  wants  at 
half-price,  the  needy  seller  sacrificing  it,  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread.  This  is 
the  explanation  of  a  condition  of  things,  which  is,  from 
the  public  point  of  view,  utterly  suicidal  economically, 
and  the  root  of  many  evils  morally.  We  have  drifted 
helplessly,  but,  I  trust,  not  yet  hopelessly,  into  social 
circumstances,  by  which  the  intellectual  powera  of  half 
of  the  human  kind  are  left  dormant,  and  remain  stunted 
and  undeveloped ;  so  much  so,  that  but  a  very  limited 
number  of  occupations  are  possible  to  women,  and  of  these, 
from  our  woi-ship  of  a  fetich  called  Mrs.  Grundy,  many 
are  deemed  unsuitable.  Yet  Nature  goes  on  laughing  at 
the  little  golden  calf  that  we  have  set  up,  and  bringing 
into  the  world  more  women  than  men,  whose  minds 
and  actions  we  deliberately  cramp  more  than  John  Chi- 
naman does  the  foot  of  his  female  minister,  who  is  so 
much  his  mere  chattel  as  to  be  drowned  by  him,  or  sold 
to  his  neighbor,  to  suit  his  own  convenience,  without 
interference  by  the  law. 

I  don't  regard  this  as  so  much  a  woman's  question  as 
a  man's  question,  and  not  as  a  sentimental  question  at 
all,  and  decline  to  be  made,  by  my  own  consent,  a  prac- 
tical sufferer  economically  by  the  sentiment  which  others 
import  into  it.  I  want  to  feel  the  sensation  of  common 
honesty, —  that  I  pay  for  a  dollar's  worth  of  work  with 
a  dollar,  and  not  with  fifty  cents,  whether  I  buy  it  of  a 
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woman  or  a  man ;  and  I  want  to  see  one-half  of  the 
human  beings  that  are  born  do  half  the  work  which  is 
to  be  done,  and  receive  half  its  recompense.  For  every 
portion  of  that  half  of  the  work  which  men  withhold 
from  women,  men  have  to  make  up  by  additions  to  their 
own  half ;  and  for  every  dollar  withheld  from  them  for 
work  done,  men  have  to  pay  them  in  some  way,  directly 
or  indirectly,  as  a  question  of  sentiment  or  charity; 
which  destroys  self-respect  and  independence  in  women, 
and  develops  in  them  slavishness  and  timidity,  distrust 
in  themselves,  and  absence  of  self-reliance  and  self- 
helpfulness. 

I  am  aware  that  for  this  deplorable  condition  of  things 
no  one  is  directly  to  blame,  and  that  men  are  sometimes 
very  hardly  judged  by  women  as  being  wholly  respon- 
sible for  it.  We  have  drifted  into  it,  having  set  too 
much  store  by  that  Eastern  estimate  of  women  we 
originally  received  from  the  Jews,  and  might  as  well 
have  adhjered  to  burnt-oflferings,  peace-offerings,  and 
Sacrifices,  as  to  still  keep  up  the  senseless  distinctions 
of  sex  which  came  to  us  from  the  land  of  harems  and 
fatalism  ?  It  is  time  to  wake  up  from  our  delusion  on 
this  matter,  —  time  for  men  to  reject  with  the  scorn 
and  contempt  it  deserves  the  masculine  and  femi- 
nine chirruping  of  those  who  accuse  women-helpers  of  a 
desire  to  unsex  them,  as  though  that  were  possible. 
Here  we  see  women  of  ability  and  power  running  off 
into  all  kinds  of  lamentable  delusions,  and  inventing 
pestilent  doctrines  concerning  their  relationship  to  men, 
all  for  the  want  of  sound  practical  education,  good, 
healthy  work,  and  fair  treatment ;  and  yet  we  fold  our 
hands,  and  stand  idly  by,  horrified  at  the  phantom  our 
neglect  has  called  up,  instead  of  remedying  it  by  the 
only  possible  specific,  —  work  and  wages,  and  plenty  of 
both.    We  ought  to  clear  away  the  fanatical  cobwebs  in 
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women's  brains,  —  engendered  by  superficial  education, 
by  their  sense  of  unjust  treatment,  and  partly  by  en- 
forced idleness,  —  with  a  vigorous  blast  of  wholesome 
labor  in  any  capacity  or  occupation  they  choose  them- 
selves, or  can  do  the  best  at :  and  let  us  once  for  all  try 
and  learn  the  truth,  that  sin  and  labor  are  of  no  sex,  and 
that  any  professional  or  manual  occupation  a  decent 
woman  could  not  worthily  be  employed  in,  a  decent 
man  has  no  right  to  engage  upon;  whilst  every  em- 
ployment that  is  necessary  and  honorable  is  as  much  so 
to  one  sex  as  to  the  other,  the  fitness  of  each  for  any 
occupation  being  controlled  only  by  their  physical 
powers.  This,  I  maintain,  is  not  a  sentimental  view.  It 
is,  for  aught  I  know,  the  view  of  many  besides  myself ; 
though  having  never  had  time  to  read  either  book  or 
pamphlet  on  the  woman's-rights  question,  I  may  be  ad- 
vancing very  old  arguments :  but  this  does  not  affect  the 
Tightness  or  wrongness  of  my  own  judgment,  Inasmuch 
as  these  conclusions  have  been  arrived  at  independently, 
by  practical  observation  extending  over  many  yeai's, 
during  which  time  I  have  been  a  daily  educator  of  adult 
women,  and  thus  know  something  of  their  wants  and 
their  powers.  Experiments  for  educating  women  and 
men  together  are  familiar  to  me  ;  and  so  also  is  the  strict 
separation  of  the  sexes  educationally.  The  former,  in 
every  case  coming  within  my  observation,  has  been 
beneficial  to  both ;  and  the  latter  as  detrimental.  For 
this  reason  I  would  as  strongly  oppose  colleges  and  uni- 
veraities  for  women  only  as  for  men  only,  each  being 
but  half  the  story ;  and  the  next  great  act  of  justice  and 
wisdom  which  the  just  and  wise  should  be  called  upon 
to  perform  is  opening  all  the  universities  and  schools 
and  colleges  to  women,  in  which  they  may  acquire 
the  educational  basis  of  all  the  professions.  The  dan- 
gers which  sage  people  with  telescopic  minds  decry  in 
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the  distance,  when  "  sweet  girl  graduates  "  are  placed 
in  daily  association  with  their  graduating  brethren,  is  a 
danger  which  is  existing  in  their  own  households,  at 
their  neighbors'  hearthstones,  in  their  own  churches, 
and  in  all  social  assemblies  every  day,  without  destroy- 
ing them.  If  it  be  true  that  young  men  and  women 
cannot  meet  on  the  same  staircase,  listen  to  the  same 
lectures,  and  study  the  same  subjects  together,  without 
disrespectful  treatment  of  one  another,  and  without 
influencing  each  other  badly,  it  is  something  exactly 
contrary  to  my  experience  for  twenty  years ;  but,  if  it  is 
really  the  case,  the  sooner  they  are  taught  to  do  so  by 
actual  experience,  the  better  for  every  one  concerned. 
It  is  a  scandal  and  disgrace  to  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, if  it  be  so. 

I  have  dwelt  more  fully  upon  this  topic  than  I  should 
have  felt  warranted  in  doing,  but  for  the  fact  that  art 
study  especially  (in  which  knowledge  of  the  human 
form  is  an  essential  to  success  in  the  highest  branches) 
is  one  of  the  subjects  which  Mrs,  Grundy  has  her  opin- 
ions about,  and  darkly  hints  at  the  shocking  things 
which  sometimes  happen,  when  women  take  to  studying 
art,  anatomy,  and  other  fearful  subjects,  that  ladies  of 
delicate  perceptions  should  never  think  about.  That 
kind  of  grundyism  must  be  wiped  out ;  and  I  know  no 
better  way  of  doing  it  than  by  proving  or  making  all 
such  studies  so  pure  and  morally  harmless  that  the 
piu'est- minded  woman  can  study  them  without  any 
shock  to  her  most  delicate  perceptions,  and  with  much 
profit  to  her  knowledge,  and  carry  on  her  studies  side 
by  side  with  her  masculine  fellow-students.  If  there  be 
any  apples  on  the  tree  of  knowledge  which  Eve  must 
neither  touch  nor  taste,  I  think,  on  the  whole,  Adam  will 
be  better  without  them ;  and  history,  if  it  sets  a  prece- 
dent at  all,  records  at  least  one  instance  where  the  same 
fruit  was  forbidden  to  both,  —  not  to  one  only. 
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It  is  some  comfort  to  know  that  many  of  the  preserves 
of  knowledge  have  been  successfully  besieged  by  women, 
and  that  colleges  of  surgeons  and  physicians,  and  acade- 
mies of  arts,  whether  royal  or  republican,  are  surrender- 
ing unconditionally  to  the  demands  of  lady  students  for 
admission  and  degrees.  In  this  crusade,  men  have  taken 
the  sorry  part  of  obstructives,  helped  and  encouraged 
thereto  by  the  cackling  of  some  women  who  profess  in 
such  matters  to  be  anxious  only  for  the  happiness  of 
their  own  sex,  but  who,  if  they  had  ever  faced  the  diffi- 
culties of  providing  for  themselves,  might  very  quickly 
find  good  grounds  for  changing  their  opinions.  Remem- 
bering, too,  the  indescribable  amount  of  influence  which 
women  have  upon  their  children,  I  cannot  imagine  it 
possible  to  over-educate  them ;  for  every  word  and 
thought  they  utter  is  unconsciously  shaping  the  minds 
and  lives  of  their  children,  whilst  yet  of.  tender  age  ; 
and  when  we  consider  how  almost  invariable  it  has 
been,  that  the  great  men  of  all  ages  have  owed  their 
first  inspirations  and  their  habits  of  thought  to  their 
mothers,  whose  superiority  to  other  women  has  been 
that  of  a  higher  education,  it  would  appear  to  be  estab- 
lished, that,  whatever  it  may  be  necessary  to  teach  to 
men  in  this  world,  it  is  a  matter  of  necessity  to  teach 
to  women,  in  order  that  the  man's  education  may  begin 
with  his  life,  and  his  mind  be  nurtured  with  his  body, 
that  perfect  human  education  may  be  accomplished. 


CHAPTER   VI- 

ORNAMENTAL  DESIGN  IN  FORM  AND  COLOR; 

DESIGN  may  be  described  as  the  arrangement,  or 
formation  upon  a  defined  plan,  of  any  thing  which 
is  for  the  use  or  enjoyment  of  human  beings,  in 
which  the  element  of  taste  is  displayed,  either  in  form 
or  color. 

Among  the  many  definitions  whereby  the  human  ani- 
mal,  man^  is  distinguished  from  all  the  other  animals,  — 
such  as  that  he  cooks  his  food,  or  that  he  is  a  bargaining 
animal,  or  that  he  is  a  wearer  of  clothes,  which  are  half 
true  and  whoUy  amusing,  —  comes  the  philosophic  defi- 
nition, that  man  is  a  user  of  tools,  and  a  designing  ani- 
mal. 

Perhaps  no  more  interesting  subject  exists  as  a  study 
than  the  consideration  of  the  weapons  and  implements 
used  by  men  in  all  ages,  from  the  flint  arrows  and  hatch- 
ets of  our  nude  forefathers,  to  the  revolver,  sewing- 
machine,  and  steam-plough  of  this  present  elaborately 
clothed  race.  There  is  history  itself  in  every  one  of 
these;  and  the  student  and  antiquarian  who  treasure 
up  and  explain  these  relics  of  the  past,  or  compare 
them  with  their  representatives  of  the  present,  are 
themselves  an  illustration  of  one  of  the  truest  definitions 
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of  the  human  race ;  for  men  alone  are  students  and 
antiquarians. 

I  believe  there  exists  in  the  interior  of  Africa  a  tribe 
of  human  creatures  who  may  be  described  as  a  connect- 
ing-link between  the  lowest  order  of  men  and  the  high- 
est order  of  animals,  who  are  not  men.  They  are  ar- 
rayed, not  in  the  latest  Paris  fashions,  but  in  the  simple 
costume  of  our  first  parents  before  their  expulsion  from 
paradise :  they  build  no  houses  nor  huts  nor  tents,  but 
scrape  a  hole  in  the  earth,  or  enlarge  a  crevice  already 
existing,  which  gives  to  them  shelter,  and  their  name  of 
Earthmen.  These  men  seldom  cook  their  food,  but  eat 
it  as  soon  as  caught,  as  the  hawk  or  the  lion  does,  and 
in  a  verj^  similar  way ;  and  it  is  believed,  that,  whenever 
a  bushman  or  earthman  is  found  to  be  roasting  his  meat, 
it  has  been  the  result  of  his  demoralization  through  con- 
tact with  civilization.  They  don't  bargain,  and  they 
don't  design,  but  they  do  use  tools ;  i.e.,  they  slay  their 
victims  with  a  wooden  brand,  or  smite  their  prey  with  a 
stone.  I  have  had  the  honor  of  a  personal  introduction 
to  a  lady  and  gentleman  of  this  interesting  tribe  ;  *  and  it 
was  with  some  difficulty  I  could  bring  myself  to  regard 
the  gentleman  as  a  man  and  a  brother,  or  the  lady  as  a 
woman  and  a  sister,  especially  as  they  had  no  names, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  conversation,  which  was  rather 
one-sided,  I  had  to  invent  one  something  like  Kickaboo, 
which  was  acknowledged  by  a  grunt  of  approbation  from 
the  gentleman  addressed. 

Now,  between  these  creatures  and  the  painter  of  the 
Sistine  Madonna,  or  the  discoverer  and  adapter  of  elec- 
tricity, there  is  apparently  a  great  gulf  fixed :  yet  it  is 
only  apparently ;  for,  seen  closely,  the  gulf  is  a  ladder,  or 
staircase,  of  many  rounds  or  steps,  Kickaboo  being  at  the 

*  Their  portrait-Btatacs.  eut  firom  life,  are  now  in  the  Cryital  Palace,  Sydenham. 
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bott6m,  and  Raphael  or  Morse  at  the  top.  It  seems  to 
me,  that  the  first  step  from  the  bottom  (which  is  a  dead- 
level,  occupied  promiscuously  by  all  animals)  is  the  use 
of  tools,  and  the  second  step  is  design.  How  far  the 
bushman  and  the  gorilla  are  the  same  or  similar  crea- 
tures, I  am  not  prepared  to  say ;  but  they  are  both  on 
the  same  round  in  this  ladder  at  present:  they  both 
use  brands  as  implements  of  attack  or  defence,  and  they 
neither  of  them  design. 

Leaving  them,  we  find,  that  in  the  condition  of  most 
of  the  savage  races,  and  also  of  many  of  the  semi-barbar- 
ous tribes,  though  progress  may  have  been  arrested  at  a 
particular  stage,  and  the  stage  has  in  their  cases  become 
archaic,  yet  it  is  difficult  to  discover  any  race  of  men 
who  have  not  in  some  degree  practised  a  species  of  de- 
sign. The  first  step  is  the  making  of  tools ;  the  second, 
making  them  comely  and  attractive.  Whatever  man 
has  to  make  out  of  a  combination  which  does  not  exist 
naturally  may  be  described  as  an  implement.  Even  a 
house  is  an  implement  of  protection  against  the  weather 
as  much  as  an  umbrella  is ;  and  so  surely  as  that  a  race  of 
men  begin  to  make  themselves  weapons  or  implements, 
will  they  also  endeavor  to  make  them  beautiful.  Here 
at  this  low  stage  of  civilization  comes  in  design;  and 
from  that  up  to  the  highest  phases  of  development,  as 
seen  in  the  Medici  tombs  or  the  Elgin  marbles,  is  only 
a  question  of  degree,  not  one  of  kind.  The  germ  of 
Michael  Angelo  may  be  said  to  have  existed  in  the  first 
savage  who  cut  a  rude  ornament  on  his  war-club ;  the 
first  step  towards  producing  a  Raphael  was  taken  when 
colored  earth  was  rubbed  over  men's  bodies  to  make 
them  attractive  to  their  friends  or  terrible  to  their  ene- 
mies. 

All  the  rest  has  been  a  greater  or  less  application  of 
the  principle  of  design,  having  its  roots  in  the  desire  to 
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create  the  beautifal,  a  desire  common  to  the  human  race 
after  its  first  purely  animal  stages. 

Now,  as  ornamentation  does  not  increase  the  mere 
usefulness  of  any  thing,  it  comes  into  existence  as  an 
expression  of  some  inherent  desire;  and  it  is  to  be 
noticed,  that  radically  it  is  an  evidence  of  love,  —  the 
objects  first  ornamented  being  those  prized  for  their 
usefulness,  and  valued  and  loved  by  the  possessor,  who 
adorns  and  thus  honors  them.  That  is  a  human  thread, 
or  filament,  which  runs  through  every  human  weft,  and  is 
as  common  to  civilized  men  as  possession  of  the  physical 
senses  of  sight  and  hearing.  We  do  not  wish  to  orna- 
ment things  we  care  nothing  about,  or  put  to  mean  and 
ignoble  purposes;  on  the  other  hand,  the  objects  we 
most  love,  we  love  to  see  beautiful  and  beautified  by  all 
the  resources  of  art.  "  The  king's  daughter  is  all  glo- 
rious within :  her  clothing  is  of  wrought  gold,"  —  that 
is  merely  a  description  of  the  desire  to  lavish  on  a 
lovable  object  the  purely  human  expression  of  our  love, 
and  a  statement  that  it  has  been  done,  whatever  else  it 
may  mean  symbolically.  When  we  consider  how  gen- 
eral this  feeling  has  been  in  all  ages  and  among  all 
peoples,  it  can  only  be  explained  as  a  necessity  to  human 
happiness ;  and  it  is  the  inevitable  sign  of  progress  and 
civilization :  for  barbarism,  which  ignores  the  past  and 
defies  the  future,  caring  only  for  the  present,  concerns 
itself  very  little  with  care  of  antiquities,  or  thoughtful 
provision  for  posterity.  Still  less  does  it  trouble  itself 
with  the  ideal,  which  is  the  fire  burning  on  the  altar  of 
perfection ;  or  the  beautiful,  which,  in  its  relation  to  us, 
is  our  appreciation  of  God's  laws.  Barbarism  may  be 
said  to  be  an  ignorant  or  selfish  existence  from  hand  to 
mouth :  civilization  is  a  consistent  living  as  tenant  in 
possession  of  the  earth,  with  reverence  and  respect  for 
the  past  and  thoughtful  provision  for  the  future ;  whilst 
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it  secures  all  that  may  be  honestly  obtained  for  the 
present.  Thus  recklessness  and  barbarism  are  sug- 
gested by  the  destruction  of  accumulated  art  in  the 
words,  '*  But  now  they  break  down  all  the  carved  work 
with  axes  and  hammers : "  constructiveness  and  civili- 
zation are  equally  indicated  by  the  expression,  "He 
hath  loved  our  nation,  and  built  us  a  synagogue." 

It  is  prima  facioR  evidence  of  progress,  that  a  nation 
will  not  ignore  landmarks,  nor  despise  the  wisdom  of 
past  ages :  it  is  conclusive  proof  of  advancement  when 
a  people  estimates  past  experience  at  its  full  value, 
whilst  it  claims  for  itself  independent  action  for  the 
present,  and  displays  consideration  for  the  future.  The 
tendency  of  art  and  design  is  to  help  forward  civiliza- 
tion, by  providing  a  peaceful  object  on  which  to  expend 
both  love  and  genius.  It  is  also  to  be  regarded  as  a 
thermometer  of  national  development;  for  so  long  as 
the  inventive  powers  are  displayed  in  discoveries  of 
new  processes  or  the  improvement  of  old  ones,  and  art 
is  employed  to  enrich  and  ennoble  the  nation  by  its 
triumphs,  the  meridian  of  that  nation  has  not  yet  been 
reached ;  but  when  love  of  the  beautiful  decays,  and  art 
is  on  the  decline,  then,  in  fact,  people  are  relapsing 
into  barbarism,  and  neither  civilization  nor  society  will 
long  survive  their  extinction.  The  influence  of  good 
design  upon  the  happiness  of  people  is  real,  if  not  direct. 
A  sense  of  fitness  and  propriety,  of  unconscious  rest, 
marks  the  presence  of  good  design.  The  opposite  sen- 
sation is  the  inevitable  accompaniment  of  bad  design. 

The  perfect  adaptation  to  purpose  of  every  thing 
which  God  has  made  and  men  have  left  alone,  or  which 
has  had  strength  enough  to  resist  his  corruption,  has 
given  us  a  standard  by  which  the  arts  and  works  of 
men  may  be  judged,  and  by  which,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  we  form  an  opinion  about  them.     Thus 
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it  often  happens  that  a  person  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
practice  of  art,  or  the  canons  of  taste,  may,  by  intimate 
acquaintance  with  natural  laws  and  phenomena,  be  a 
keen  and  impartial  judge,  by  simply  criticising  a  work 
as  though  it  were  nature,  not  art.  That  applies  only 
to  such  phases  in  it  as  claim  to  be  like  nature,  and  not 
to  those  higher  developments  of  intellectual  effort  or 
achievements  in  processes  which  are  the  outcomings  of 
profound  knowledge  and  the  ripest  technical  skill.  In 
considering  design  adapted  to  the  ornamentation  of 
useful  objects,  the  only  sound  standard  will  be  that 
which  requires  the  ornament  to  increase  their  beauty, 
without  limiting  their  usefulness.  That  is  the  first  and 
absolutely  essential  condition ;  but  it  is  poor  design  in 
which  no  effort  is  made  to  increase  the  usefulness  whilst 
adding  to  the  beauty  of  an  object,  not  only  in  an  »s- 
thetic,  but  a  utilitarian  point  of  view.  Industrial  pro- 
ducts capable  of  displaying  taste,  and  in  which  it  is 
utterly  ignored,  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  be  the 
work  of  barbarous  originators,  as  little  to  be  trusted  for 
the  choice  of  good  material  or  practice  of  sound  work- 
manship as  for  other  indications  of  skill,  which  are 
manifestly  deficient :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  simplicity 
is  not  barbarism ;  and  infinitely  better  is  the  absence  of 
any  design  than  the  presence  of  that  which  is  vulgar  or 
false.  Though  we  may  prefer  a  man  with  the  culture 
and  manners  of  a  gentleman  to  a  man  with  the  igno- 
rance and  uncouthness  of  an  agricultural  laborer ;  yet 
a  plain,  honest  man,  however  ignorant  and  uncouth, 
who  affects  to  be  nothing  but  what  he  is,  is  an  infinitely 
better  and  pleasanter  companion  than  one,  who,  by 
vulgar  arts,  pretends  to  be  better  than  he  is,  whose 
manners,  learning,  appearance,  and  character  are  as- 
sumed and  worn,  like  his  clothes,  to  conceal  himself,  — 
shams  like  his  jewelry,  and  base  as  its  metal. 
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The  general  principles  of  design,  and  their  application, 
seem  at  once  to  gi*o\v  out  of  a  true  knowledge  of  its 
origin,  which  I  have  endeavored  to  explain. 

The  ornamentation  of  an  article  of  use  is  something 
which  is  quite  unnecessary  to  it.  It  is  bad  ornament 
when  that  use  is  interfered  with,  or  limitad  in  any  way, 
by  the  ornament  itself.  The  tendency  of  ignorant  de- 
signers is  generally  in  the  direction  of  profusion,  —  over- 
loading, perhaps,  a  simple  object  with  excess  of  ornament, 
in  which  the  original  use  of  the  object  is  ignored  or  con- 
cealed. This  excess  of  ornament  is  not  enrichment :  it 
is  merely  ostentatious  vulgarity ;  and,  unless  there  is  a 
large  proportion  of  plain  parts  in  a  decorated  object,  it 
comes  to  be  like  the  plum-pudding  which  was  all  plums 
and  no  flour,  —  nauseating  and  of  evil  influence.  In  the 
best  periods  of  art,  that  was  always  avoided  ;  and  any 
development  in  that  direction  is  a  certain  indication  of 
a  low  state  of  public  taste.  A  lavish  profusion  of  orna- 
ment or  decoration  is  often  resorted  to,  to  cover  inferior 
work  in  the  construction ;  and  you  may  always  regard 
with  suspicion  any  thing  which  appears  to  be  more  pre- 
tentious than  its  importance  warrants.  Common  sense 
supplies  us  with  the  soundest  canons  of  taste  in  designs 
for  manufactures.  A  certain  amount  of  work  has  to 
be  expended  on  the  production  of  every  object  of  use  : 
then  there  is  the  cost  of  the  material ;  and  out  of  the 
sum-total  you  must  subtract  the  cost  of  the  ornamenta- 
tion, and  you  have  the  utilitarian  cost,  and  possibly 
value  left,  of  the  thing  purchased. 

It  follows,  then,  that,  wTien  too  large  a  proportion  of 
the  labor  has  been  expended  in  ornamentation,  too  little 
has  been  left  for  good  woi*kmanship  in  the  construction, 
or  quality  in  the  material.  Take  a  chair  as  an  illustra- 
tion. Let  it  be  smothered  with  carving,  and  its  arms  and 
legs  twisted  and  indented  with  all  kinds  of  curves  and 
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enrichments,  and  I,  for  one,  avoid  it  as  an  object  of  use, 
both  because  some  clever  bit  of  sculpture  is  sure  to  stick 
into  one  at  some  unsuspected  spot,  and  because,  with 
such  flaunting  pretension,  I  suspect  the  moral  character 
of  its  worlsmanship. 

Again,  that  species  of  design  which  consists  in  the 
mere  imitation  of  a  natural  object,  and  making  it  into  an 
article  of  use  by  some  talented  contrivance,  is  an  abomi- 
nation :  it  is  an  insult  to  nature,  and  a  confession  of 
utter  poverty  in  design.  The  application  of  any  object 
to  fulfil  a  purpose  for  which  the  original  would  have 
been  ill  adapted  or  impracticable,  is  also  an  error  in 
design. 

I  see  in  the  windows  crucifixes  in  green  glass,  sold  as 
candlesticks.  Imagine  the  bowed  head  of  the  Saviour 
on  the  cross  covered  with  tallow-grease  I  The  man  who 
designed  that,  and  the  man  who  manufactured  it,  ought 
either  to  be  working  together  in  a  school  of  design,  or 
in ,  I  am  not  quite  sure  which  [the  reader  may  sup- 
ply the  omitted  alternative  workroom  according  to  his 
own  notions  of  mercy  or  justice]. 

We  will  now  glance  for  a  few  moments  at  the  influ- 
ence of  color  in  design,  and  upon  the  sensations  of  sight, 
through  which,  indirectly,  the  mind  is  affected.  Per- 
haps color  may  be  said  to  affect  the  mind  more  power- 
fully and  directly  than  form.  A  man  could  no  more 
live  in  a  room  painted  a  glaring  red  color  than  he  could 
live  in  a  fire,  or  stare  at  the  noonday  sun  ;  and  though 
less  positive  colors  affect  the  sensations  to  a  slighter 
degree,  every  color,  as  well  as  every  combination  of 
colors,  has  a  sensible  influence  upon  the  feelings. 

Colors  influence  the  sensations  through  the  eye,  the 
same  as  sounds  affect  them  through  the  ear.  Arranged 
systematically,  with  due  regard  to  proportion  and  num- 
bers, we  describe  the  arrangement  as  harmony  in  paint- 
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ing,  or  music  in  sound.  There  is  a  close  parallelism 
between  painting  and  music,  extending  even  to  details. 
Each  is  susceptible  of  a  major  and  minor  key ;  in  paint- 
ing, the  major  being  light,  and  the  minor  shadow. 

Disregard  of  the  laws  of  composition  and  proportion, 
in  both,  results  in  discord  and  confusion. 

Repose,  pleasure,  and  pain  can  be  suggested  by  color 
as  by  sound.  Light  decomposed  results  in  color,  —  red, 
blue,  and  yellow,  and  the  tints  between  them  :  color, 
therefore,  is  decomposed  light.  The  proportion  of  pure 
color  to  produce  light  is  yellow  (3),  red  (5),  blue  (8)  ; 
and  the  fusion  of  these,  seen  in  a  humming-top  or  disk 
revolving  at  great  speed,  produces  a  near  approximation 
to  white. 

The  table  of  colors  suggesting  the  proportion  and 
harmony  of  the  principal  is  not  without  use,  consider- 
ing them  as  elements  of  ornament.  That  very  generally 
accepted  is  as  follows  :  — 

Colors  are  divided  into  primaries,  secondaries,  ter- 
tiaries,  tints,  hues,  neutrals,  shades. 

Primaries     .    .     Original  and  Simple    .      Yellow,  Red,  Blue. 
Secondaries  .     .  (  Mixtures  and  Compound,  Purple,  Green,  Orange. 
Tertiaries     .     *  (.         "  "  Citrinfe,  Russet,  Olive. 

These  harmonize  in  the  following  propoilions  of  sur- 
face, purity  being  taken  for  granted :  — 

(  8.  Yellow,      (  5.  Red,        (  8.  Blue,  Harmony  of  Primaries. 

•  \  18.  Purple,  *  i  11.  Green,*  -{    8.  Orange,     «  "  Secondaries. 

( 19.  Citrine,      (21.  Russet,    (  24.  OUve,        "         «  Tertiaries. 

Where  two  colors  are  used,  the  primary  and  second- 
ary, with  neutrals,  black,  white,  and  gold  ;  where  three, 
the  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary,  with  the  neutrals,  — 
will  be  found  to  produce  harmony.    It  will  be  seen  that 

*  Harmony  of  oomplementarlM. 
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three  of  yellow  harmonizes  with  its  secondary  purple  in 
the  proportion  resulting  from  the  admixture  of  the  re- 
maining primaries :  thus  red  5,  blue  8,  produces  purple  13. 
Three  of  yellow,  therefore,  harmonizes  with  thirteen  of 
purple.  The  same  holds  good  of  the  harmonic  propor- 
tion of  the  other  primaries  and  secondaries ;  also,  that 
a  secondary,  as  green,  being  taken,  the  tertiary  russet, 
which  will  be  required  to  balance  it,  is  determined  by 
the  fusion  of  the  other  two  secondaries  ;  viz.,  green  11, 
(purple  13,  orange  8),  russet  21,  and  so  on  with  the 
others.  A  tint  is  the  admixture  of  color  with  white ; 
a  shade^  its  admixture  with  black ;  a  hue  is  one  primary 
tinged  by  another;  whilst  the  word  "tone"  is  applied 
to  the  general  effect  produced  by  all  the  colors,  used  in 
decoration  or  in  a  picture,  upon  the  eye  simultaneously. 
The  position  of  these  colors  in  any  scheme  of  decora- 
tion, to  be  pleasant  in  appearance,  must  be  very  much 
dependent  on  their  actual  position  in  nature ;  for  though 
fashion,  caprice,  or  manner  may  induce  people  to  like 
what  is  unnatural,  —  i.e.,  contrary  to  natural  laws, — 
Nature  is  stronger  than  fashion,  and  an  outrage  of  the 
principles  which  Nature's  works  display  will  become  dis- 
tasteful to,  and  eventually  disgust,  even  the  most  artificial 
taste.  Now,  if  we  look  around  us  to  see  where  the  pri- 
maries, secondaries,  and  tertiaries  exist  in  the  largest  pro- 
portions and  the  most  generally  in  nature,  it  will  be  found 
that  in  the  sun,  the  firmament,  and  the  clouds,  tinged  by 
and  partially  absorbing  the  sun's  rays,  there  is  a  pre- . 
dominance  of  yellow,  red,  and  blue,  the  primaries,  and  an 
absence  of  the  secondaries  and  tertiaries,  white  being 
the  prevailing  neutral.  That  suggests  primaries  and 
their  tints  for  ceiling  decoration,  and  horizontal  planes 
visible  from  beneath.  Midway  between  the  heavens 
and  the  earth,  the  governing  colors  are  green,  purple, 
and  orange,  with  their  tints  and  shades,  as  seen  in 
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foliage,  shadows,  fruits,  flowers,  birds,  and  insects,  re- 
lieved by  the  presence  of  the  primaries  in  very  small 
proportions :  this  as  clearly  indicates  the  predominance 
of  the  medium  secondaries  for  wall  decoration  and 
vertical  planes.  The  earth  is  full  of  tertiaries,  —  russet, 
citrine,  and  olive,  and  their  hues  and  shades  varied  in 
myriads  of  combinations,  which  would  seem  to  point 
out  to  us  that  the  duller  colors  find  their  place  upon  the 
ground  we  walk  upon,  and  that  horizontal  planes  may 
be  so  colored  with  adherence  to  natural  laws. 

Without  reference  to  exact  proportion,  then,  it  may 
be  reasonably  said  that  Nature  places  her  most  brilliant 
colors  in  the  heavens  above  us,  her  least  brilliant  and 
most  neutralized  tints  on  the  earth  beneath  us  ;  and  the 
colors  which  are  midway  between  lightness  and  dark- 
ness are  most  frequently  seen  midway  between  heaven 
and  earth.  Without  being  a  theory  of  color  for  deco- 
rative pui-poses,  that  seems  to  me  to  suggest  a  motive- 
principle,  controlled  necessarily  by  special  circumstances, 
of  locality,  requirements  of  purpose,  means  of  ornamen- 
tation, color  of  materials  used.  The  amount  of  neutral 
color  used,  as  black,  white,  and  gold,  may  modify  any 
very  promment  colors  by  dividing  one  from  another,  — 
the  primary  from  its  complementary  tints :  but  pure  pri- 
maries or  secondaries  are  seldom  satisfactory  unalloyed, 
either  by  white  or  black,  or  modified  in  the  shape  of  hues ; 
the  effect  of  this  reduction  in  brightness  being  a  blending 
and  harmonizing  of  color,  producing  a  sense  of  satis- 
faction, of  seeing  without  fatigue  to  the  eye.  External 
and  internal  decoration  will  necessarily  differ  in  their 
character,  the  one  great  element  of  light  being  different 
in  the  two  cases ;  for  light  is  color,  and  color  is  light, 
applied  judiciously  with  knowledge  and  skill.  Where 
light  is  abundant,  as  it  is  externally,  then,  large  masses 
of  bright  color  are  unnecessary  and  out  of  place ;  for 
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Nature  uses  brilliant  color  very  sparingly,  generally 
upon  the  smallest  objects,  whether  in  the  animal  or 
vegetable  kingdoms. 

Perhaps  the  one  feature  which  is  most  apparent  in 
Greek  ornamental  design  is  its  fitness, — an  entire  absence 
of  profusion  or  excess,  with  extreme  beauty  of  form ; 
simplicity  and  severity  of  subject,  yet  the  highest  grace 
in  arrangement.  Ornamentation  comes  in  quite  as  a 
subordinate  feature  to  a  general  conception  to  give  fuller 
expression  to  the  higher  features.  This  is  remarkably 
apparent  in  the  dresses  of  figures  on  the  Greek  vases ;  the 
ornament  consisting  generally  of  a  simple  running  pattern 
on  the  borders  and  edges  of  the  garment,  or  a  delicate 
powdering ;  the  ground  of  it  being  plain,  the  figure  be- 
ing principal,  the  drapery  next,  and,  last  of  all,  the  orna- 
ment on  the  garment.  The  figures  themselves,  as  being 
applied  to  a  fiat  surface,  are  in  one  tint  not  shaded  into 
roundness,  which  would  destroy  the  contour  of  the  vase 
itself. 

There  has  been  a  great  return  to  this  pure  feeling,  in 
Europe,  in  many  branches  of  modern  manufacture,  but 
not  as  much  as  could  be  wished.  We  have  hardly  yet 
got  out  of  the  imitative  period,  so  that  the  longing  for 
purity  and  grace  takes  the  form  of  reproduction  rather 
than  originality.  Still,  that  is  infinitely  better  than  a 
low  type  of  originality ;  for  it  may  lead  in  time,  as  the 
Gothic  revival  and  restoration  have,  to  an  education  of  a 
sound  sort,  upon  which  eventually  originality  may  be 
based.  The  only  fear  is,  that,  among  an  educated  people, 
imitation  is  sometimes  destructive  of  originality ;  and, 
when  it  does  occur,  it  is  often  as  a  fashion  rather  than 
an  outward  expression  of  the  inward  refinement.  Peo- 
ple who  are  beating  about  for  a  cast-off  raiment  are  not 
likely  to  get  one  which  fits  them  exactly ;  but  beggars 
cannot  be  choosers,  and  any  thing  will  do  to  wear  until 
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another  more  attractive  robe  can  be  assumed  to  hide  the 
art  nakedness  of  a  sterile  age.  Occasionally,  then,  a 
Greek  garment  may  be  picked  up  and  worn  so  long  as 
the  fashion  remains  unchanged ;  but  before  we  have 
felicitated  ourselves  all  round  that  daylight  is  coming, 
and  Hellenic  taste  is  in  the  ascendent,  some  booby  will 
have  discovered  a  piquant  barbarism  somewhere,  which 
is  agonizingly  attractive  to  the  feelings  of  fashionable 
savages,  sometimes  restrained  into  temperance  by  fashion, 
but  who  will  bound  out  of  it  into  ochres  and  tattooings, 
as  a  schoolboy  going  home  for  the  holidays  springs  back 
to  the  old  homestead.  That  happens  as  a  consequence 
when  art  is  assumed,  not  generated.  Unless  cultivation 
in  art  is  bred  into  a  people,  and  either  originated  by 
them  or  assimilated  by  slow  degrees,  developing  with 
their  increased  perceptions,  it  is  like  the  garment  rather 
than  the  individual.  It  is  of  little  use  vexing  ourselves 
about  and  straining  after  originality  of  style  in  architec- 
ture and  ornamental  art,  as  though  it  could  be  invented 
like  a  sewing-machine,  or  drawn  up  by  a  committee,  like 
resolutions,  preceded  by  a  "  whereas :  "  when  people  are 
fit  to  receive  it,  the  condition  of  society  and  of  art  edu- 
cation will  be  such  that  the  creators  of  a  new  style  will 
have  been  simultaneously  produced.  One  feature  of 
change  in  style  seems  usually  to  escape  the  observation 
of  those  who  most  sigh  for  it ;  which  is,  that,  in  all  great 
changes  of  which  we  have  data,  it  has  been  very  gradual, 
—  a  process  of  growth,  not  an  alteration  of  principle,  be- 
ginning with  details,  and  finally  affecting  the  whole  con- 
ception. The  student  may  follow  out  this  operation  by 
closely  observing  the  development  of  Gothic  architecture 
in  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries; 
noticing  how  the  enriched  mouldings  altered  one  by  one, 
how  piercings  for  windows  became  clustered  in  groups, 
and  finally  moulded  into  tracery  as  the  centuries  pro- 
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gressed.  The  same  process  is  visible  in  the  developments 
of  French  Renaissance. 

The  revival  of  Gothic,  with  its  multitude  of  subordi- 
nate arts,  has  undoubtedly  introduced  one  sterling  fea- 
ture into  modern  design,  —  a  desire  for  reality  and  an 
abhorrence  of  shams  ;  which,  whilst  it  has  already  ban- 
ished much  of  the  pretentious  rubbish  that  afflicted 
industrial  art  for  so  long  a  time  previous  to  that  revival, 
promises  even  more  beautiful  work  in  the  not  distant 
future.  Some  of  the  best  artists  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite 
School  in  England  have  become  designers  of  furniture ; 
and  that  manufactured  by  Morris,  Marshall,  &  Co.  is 
sound,  honest  work,  such  as  might  be  expected  when 
painters  and  poets  like  Rossetti  and  Marshall  are  the  fore- 
men of  the  workshop.  The  revival  of  the  manufacture 
of  Venetian  table-glass  by  Dr.  Salviati,  in  his  factory  at 
Venice,  is  evidence  that  we  are  returning  to  mediaeval- 
ism  in  taste  and  almost  every  detail.  An  illustration 
borrowed  from  Mr.  Eastlake's  admirable  book,  entitled 
"  Hints  on  Household  Taste,"  will  give  the  reader  an 
opportunity  of  comparing  Dr.  Salviati's  modern  repro- 
ductions with  original  specimens  of  Venetian  glass  which 
may  be  found  in  museums.  It  is  frequently  said,  that, 
in  the  one  specialty  of  glass,  modern  work  of  the  best 
kinds  is  superior  to  ancient  examples.  In  some  fea- 
tures, such  as  geometric  regularity,  clearness  of  metal, 
and  accuracy  of  cutting,  modern  glass  may  compare  well 
with  any  ancient  work ;  but  in  other  features,  such  as 
color,  chastity  of  design,  variety  of  form,  and  use  of 
many  tints,  it  is  not  to  be  for  a  moment  compared  to 
glass  which  has  been  produced  in  many  art  epochs  of 
past  ages. 

Design,  which  is  a  translation  of  man's  thoughts  and 
aspirations  and  wants  into  the  language  of  form  or  color« 
must  of  necessity  depend  very  largely  upon  impressions 
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derived  from  nature,  and  will  be  controlled  to  a  certain 
extent  by  his  powers  of  expression.  The  rudeness  or 
conventionality  of  barbarous  art  springs  probably  from 
undeveloped  art  powers ;  and  repetition,  creating  manner, 
perpetuates  imperfections,  until,  associated  in  regular 
sequences,  they  become  accepted  as  styles.  Processes  of 
work,  and  character  of  material,  will  also  control  the 
nature  of  design.  A  great  distinction,  however,  may 
be  drawn  between  the  conventionality  of  barbarism  and 
the  conventionality  of  style ;  the  first  being  the  result 
of  immature  art  power,  and  the  second  of  mature  choice. 

The  naturalistic  in  design  is  the  imitation  of  natural 
forms,  with  most  of  their  peculiarities,  to  create  orna- 
mental effects ;  whilst  the  conventional  treatment  ad- 
heres to  general  forms  and  principles  of  nature  as  a 
motive,  omitting  unimportant  details  and  individual 
peculiarities,  thus  producing  a  generalization  or  type- 
form  of  ornament  based  upon  first  principles. 

An  imitative  natural  treatment  of  design  will  be 
found  to  gratify  the  tastes  of  the  young  and  the  igno- 
rant, as  it  does  also  that  of  the  savage,  and  the  tou6 
worn-out  taste  of  a  frivolous  or  luxurious  age.  Nature, 
when  simply  copied  as  ornament,  suggests  the  incapacity 
of  the  designer,  as  well  as  his  ignorance  of  historical 
methods;  nature  conventionalized  is  evidence  both  of 
knowledge  and  originality,  and  in  all  industrial  art  will 
be  found  adapted  to  its  requirements,  and  satisfying  to 
the  most  refined  perceptions.  In  fine  art,  as  distinguished 
from  industrial  art,  exactly  the  reverse  holds  good ;  con- 
ventionality suggesting  mannerism  and  academic  stiff- 
ness, whilst  nature  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  direct  source 
and  subject  of  the  true  artistes  work. 

The  symbolic  and  esthetic  treatments  of  ornament 
are  also  phases  of  design  which  display  distinct  features ; 
the  former  being  subordinated  to  or  controlled  by  reli- 
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gioQ  or  sentiment,  and  made  to  convey  its  axioms;  wliilst 
SBsthetic  ornament  has  reference  to  neither,  and  attempts 
to  display  only  its  own  intrinsic  beauty. 

Power  to  design  seems  to  be  incommunicable ;  because 
in  proportion  as  the  motive  or  inspiration  is  conveyed 
from  one  to  another,  it  results  in  reproduction  rather 
than  originality.  The  infinite  resources  of  nature  in 
the  two  directions  of  form  and  color,  and  the  laws  upon 
which  they  are  displayed,  constitute  one  portion  of  the 
study  of  design ;  the  application  or  disregard  of  those 
laws  in  the  works  of  those  who  have  gone  before  us,  so 
far  as  we  can  now  ascertain  them,  is  the  second  part: 
thus  we  acquire  a  knowledge  of  natural  principles  and 
their  historical  treatment ;  for  the  surest  foundation  of 
originality  is  extensive  knowledge  combined  with  great 
executive  power  and  imagination,  which,  if  the  neces- 
sary creative  impulse  should  seize  upon,  may  result  in 
the  conception  of  original  works.  The  only  instruction, 
therefore,  that  can  be  given  to  the  student  of  design, 
likely  to  be  of  use  to  him,  will  be  to  direct  his  atten- 
tion to  natural  laws  and  beauties,  and  to  analyze  with 
him  the  peculiarities  of  standard  examples  of  good 
design,  —  generally  accepted  specimens  which  exhibit 
the  qualities  of  adaptation  to  purpose,  skilfulness  of 
treatment,  and  a  pure  imagination. 

The  existence  of  much  of  the  bad  design  we  see, 
when  much  has  been  attempted,  arises  as  frequently 
from  the  absence  of  education,  as  from  inherent  bad 
taste.  What  we  want  to  bring  about  is  a  sound  and 
practical  art  education,  which  will  make,  from  its  com- 
prehension of  first  principles,  intelligent  and  consistent 
design  possible ;  and  then  we  may  hope  that  the  diffu- 
sion of  this  education  generally  wiU  cause  good  design 
to  become  a  necessity. 

The  alliance  of  science  and  art  in  the  factory  and 
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workshop  is  of  great  importance,  infusing  an  intellec- 
tual fibre  into  efforts  of  the  imagination,  which  they 
sometimes  lack.  The  harmony  of  color,  a  feature  of 
consequence  in  design  for  woven  or  printed  fabrics,  is, 
both  as  regards  proportion  and  hue,  as  scientific  a  prob- 
lem as  it  is  an  artistic  one ;  whilst  the  discovery  of  new 
tints,  and  their  chemical  effect  on  each  other  (both  of 
influence  in  design),  are  purely  scientific  problems, 
which  the  designer  would  be  the  stronger  for  compre- 
hending. Some  of  the  loveliest  lustres  and  tints  have 
been  discovered  in  examining  microscopically  the  shells 
or  wings  of  insects  ;  and  quaint  colors  on  manufactured 
goods,  which  have  startled  us  sometimes  by  their  origi- 
nality and  novelty,  have  been  copied  literally  from  the 
glittering  armor  of  a  beetle.  Scientific  knowledge  and 
observation,  especially  of  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kii^om.,  U  I  e,c.lle«.  preparation  for  snoce»fnl 
designing,  to  which,  if  we  add  skill  in  drawing  and  a  fer- 
tile imagination,  we  indicate  the  necessary  characteristics 
of  the  creative  artist.  In  many  places  an  idea  prevails, 
that,  if  a  man  or  a  woman  has  not  skill  or  imagination 
enough  to  become  an  artist,  it  is  better  to  become 
a  designer;  in  other  words,  that  the  weaker  vessels 
of  either  sex,  who  cannot  pass  through  the  fine-art  fur- 
nace, should  be  prepared,  as  coarser  clay  at  a  lower  tem- 
perature, for  the  more  ignoble  occupation  of  pattern- 
drawers  for  the  factories.  Such  a  delusion  must  inevi- 
tably result  in  impoverished  and  miserable  design ;  and 
the  work  so  produced  contrasts  as  darkness  to  light 
with  the  conceptions  of  Durer,  Flaxman,  or  Rossetti.  It 
is  from  those  who  fail  in  art  that  we  get  designs  origi- 
nating in  the  kaleidoscope,  and,  when  that  resource  fails, 
imitations  of  natural  leaves  or  flowers  as  plucked  from 
the  roadside,  or  arranged  to  use  up  a  surplus  stock  of 
color  in  the  manufacturer's  stock-room.     Over  such  de- 
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signers  the  enterprising  manufacturer  rules  with  a  rod 
of  iron ;  and  his  monotonous  cry  is,  '^  Make  me  something 
attractive,  that  will  %eU :  never  mind  about  principles ; " 
and  thus  low  taste  is  perpetuated  where  once  it  is  in 
existence. 

It  is  not  overstating  the  case  to  say  that  the  designer, 
like  the  poet  or  the  inventor,  needs  all  the  knowledge 
and  all  the  skill  of  other  men,  and  a  glorious  faculty  in 
addition,  —  creative  power ;  and  we  know  that  it  is  given 
but  to  few  to  possess  all  the  combinations  of  natural  and 
acquired  powers  in  the  proportions  which  lead  up  to 
originality  in  art,  whether  it  be  in  poetry,  music,  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  or  architecture.  For  there  are  few  who 
can  bear  the  strain  of  long-continued  and  constant  dis- 
cipline, which  either  the  love  or  the  ambition  of  great- 
ness requires  from  those  who  are  to  become  creators. 
Genius  has  been  defined  as  the  union  of  the  desire  and 
the  strength  to  do  any  amount  of  work  ;  and  it  is  curi- 
ous to  remember  how  many  men  who  have  achieved  the 
distinction  of  being  considered  geniuses  seem  to  have 
been  impelled  to  labor  incessantly,  when  all  ordinary 
motive  for  labor  as  labor  had  long  passed  away.  We 
have  but  to  remember,  one  by  one,  the  master-spirits  of 
every  age,  and  judge  them  by  a  common  standard,  to 
find  that  the  difference  between  them  and  common  men 
is,  that  they  have  been  "  in  labors  more  abundant." 

I  should  not  be  surprised  if  some  skilful  statistician 
were  to  prove  that  the  greatest  artist  had  painted  the 
most  pictures ;  the  greatest  sculptor  had  modelled  the 
largest  number  of  statues ;  the  greatest  poet  had  writ- 
ten more  poems  than  any  other ;  that  the  foremost 
orator  had  spoken  the  most  frequently;  the  greatest 
warrior  fought  the  maximum  number  of  battles;  the 
greatest  musical  composer  had  written  more  pieces  than 
many  of  his  compeers  put  together ;  the  wealthiest  self- 
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made  man  had  worked  two  hours  per  diem  for  the  one 
hour  or  fifteen  minutes  occupied  in  labor  of  any  sort  by 
the  majority  of  human  beings :  for  that  would  be  only 
supplying  a  wholesale  explanation  of  phenomena  which 
we  see  every  day  happening  under  our  eyes,  and  in 
average  cases  requiring  no  explanation. 

This  much  we  know  by  experience  of  the  past,  —  that, 
to  be  permanently  pleasing,  design  must  be  based  on 
principles  which  are  founded  upon  natural  laws,  and  are 
therefore  unchangeable ;  that  it  must  generalize  its  sub- 
jects when  the  work  to  be  performed  is  simply  orna- 
mental and  subordinate,  rather  than  as  fine  art  and 
principal ;  that  it  must  proceed  from  a  learned  and  culti- 
vated taste,  expressed  by  matured  skill,  and  cannot  result 
from  accidental  combinations  of  vulgar  elements  imper- 
fectly displayed :  moreover,  that  if,  in  the  final  test  of 
judgment,  design  neither  increases  the  beauty  of  an 
object  by  its  construction  or  its  ornament  without  sac- 
rificing its  use,  nor  adds  to  the  sense  of  satisfaction 
either  of  the  cultivated  or  uncultivated  taste,  it  is  imma- 
ture power  wastefully  expended  upon  creating  imper- 
fect work,  which  should  have  been  employed  in  refining 
itself  from  its  own  grossness, — insuring  its  own  develop- 
ment in  some  way  more  profitable  to  its  possessor,  and 
less  disagreeable  to  others,  than  in  permanently  record- 
ing its  own  incapacity. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
SURFACE  DECOKATION. 

SURFACE  decoration  —  the  covering-up  of  one 
material  by  another  to  increase  the  beauty,  or  en- 
tirely to  remedy  the  want  of  attractiveness  in  it  —  is 
purely  a  human  invention.  We  have  no  grounds  for 
supposing  that  birds  and  animals  are  ever  influenced  by 
the  desire  to  make  their  homes  beautiful,  but  rather 
to  construct  them  well,  and  make  them  comfortable. 
Though  acting  from  natural  impulses  only,  and  uncon- 
scious of  the  beautiful  nests  they  buOd,  birds  weave 
sticks  and  grasses  in  lovely  but  strong  labyrinths,  and 
line  them  with  soft  feathers  and  hairs,  and  delicate 
mosses,  that  their  young  may  be  protected  from  climatic 
and  other  dangers.  Strength  externally,  ciomfort  inter- 
nally, are  the  two  principles  of  Nature's  architects. 
Beauty  resulting  is  accident.  To  create  the  edifice  first, 
to  make  it  minister  to  comfort  and  security  secondly,  are 
instincts  man  shares  with  many  creatures  besides  his 
fellow-men ;  but  to  add  to  these  instincts  another,  which 
does  not  of  necessity  spring  out  of  them  —  viz.,  that  of 
desiring  to  secure  beauty  —  is  peculiarly  human. 

I  wish  it  were  possible,  within  the  scope  of  this  book, 
to  illustrate,  by  engravings  in  color  or  form,  the  develop- 
ment of  this  mental  want  through  the  ages  and  centuries. 
A  subject  particularly  susceptible  of  illustration,  and 
not  very  interesting  without,  has  to  be  spoken  of  as  a 
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question  of  abstract  principle ;  and  thus  I  am  compelled 
to  call  upon  your  memories,  your  taste,  and  your  reason, 
to  illustrate  the  remarks  made. 

Comparatively  a  stranger  in  this  country,  I  am  as  yet 
unaware  of  its  resources  either  in  good  taste  or  bad 
taste  ;  and  I  should  hardly  like  to  engrave  a  paperhang- 
ing  or  a  carpet  of  villanous  design  which  I  had  borrowed 
for  the  purpose  of  a  man  who  had  it  to  sell.  Imagine 
my  calling  upon  a  highly-respectable  firm  of  dry-goods 
merchants  in  Washington  Street,  and  requesting  the 
loan  of  a  few  yards  of  carpets,  curtains,  furniture  cover- 
ing, and  such-like,  to  illustrate  this  chapter,  and  finding, 
as  I  don't  doubt  I  should  find,  a  kindly  disposition  to 
assist  me.  Being  necessarily  interested  in  the  subject 
of  furniture  and  decoration,  one  of  the  heads  of  the  firm 
is  disposed  to  see  what  I  have  to  say  on  the  subject, 
especially  as  the  firm  so  cheerfully  contributed  the  ex- 
amples. He  reads  this  chapter,  and  sees  engraved  as 
an  illustration  the  goods  he  has  lent  me,  and  sees,  also, 
I  advert  to  the  outrage  of  good  taste  in  carpets,  and 
refer  to  an  example  of  execiuble  design  which  is  illus- 
trated ;  analyze  it,  and  show  how  impossible  it  is  for  any 
'room  to  be  well  furnished  which  has  such  a  monstrosity 
in  it.  All  this  time  my  kind  friend  has  been  consider- 
ing the  baseness  of  my  conduct  in  thus  betraying  his 
confidence,  and  wonders  also,  if  I  convert  the  public  to 
my  views,  what  he  is  going  to  do  with  the  remaining 
thousand  yards  of  that  pattern,  now  on  sale,  at  three 
dollars  a  yard,  in  his  store  on  Washington  Street.  Now, 
that  is  the  kind  of  difficulty  I  should  meet  with,  and 
cannot  very  well  get  over ;  and  so  I  must  appeal  to  the 
indulgence  of  my  readers,  and  tell  them,  if  I  sometimes 
seem  abstract  and  dogmatic  in  my  views,  it  is  for  want 
of  the  power  to  convince  them  by  a  selection  of  illus- 
trations, and  because  I  do  not  want  to  appear  in  the 
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character  of  Judas  before  ihose  who  have  treated  me 
with  kindness. 

A  gentleman  in  London  who  had  never  been  remarka- 
ble for  personal  beauty  —  described  by  his  lady-friends 
as  being  very  plain,  and  by  his  male  acquaintances  as 
being  ugly  as  sin,  and  who,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  had  been 
endowed  by  nature  with  the  physiognomy  of  a  mediaeval 
gurgoyle,  and  had  himself  contributed  to  it  the  expres- 
sion of  a  thief —  was  one  day  accosted  by  an  artist  of  emi- 
nence, who,  though  a  stranger  to  him,  said  that  he  had 
been  looking  out  for  the  gentleman  for  a  long  while. 
"  Indeed  1 "  said  Mr.  Ugly  Mug ;  *'  and  pray  for  what  pur- 
pose ?  "  —  "I  want  your  head  in  a  picture  I  am  painting," 
said  the  artist :  ^^  I  can't  find  one  to  suit  me ;  and  some 
friends  of  yours  have  referred  me  to  you,  and  I  now  see 
with  what  propriety.  Your  head  will  just  do  ;  and  if 
you  will  sit  to  me  for  a  portrait,  which  I  may  copy  into 
my  picture,  the  original  sketch  shall  be  yours."  With 
the  peculiar  vanity  which,  someh#w  or  other,  often  char- 
acterizes plain  people  as  well  as  others,  the  gentleman 
felt  flattered,  and  gave  his  blushing  consent.  The  sketch 
was  made,  copied,  and  sent  home,  framed,  and  hung  in 
the  sanctum  sanctorum  of  the  cockney's  house,  —  his 
dining-room.  And  thus  the  matter  would  have  ended 
pleasantly  for  all,  if  Mrs.  Ugly  Mug  had  not  one  day 
paid  a  visit  to  the  Royal- Academy  exhibition,  where  she 
discovered  the  faithful  portrait  of  her  beloved  husband 
in  a  large  and  important  picture,  playing  the  part  of 
Judas  Iscariot  in  a  subject  entitled  "The  Traitor's 
Kiss !  "     Could  treachery  be  better  illustrated  ? 

Now,  I  cannot  betray  those  who  would  assist  me  in 
that  way,  and  therefore  I  must  do  without  illustrations. 

The  subject  of  our  consideration  is  Surface  Decoba- 
TION ;  and,  if  I  treat  it  in  a  superficial  manner,  you  must 
regard  it  as  consistent  with  its  name. 
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That  innate  sense  in  human  beings,  to  which  I  have 
referred,  of  requiring  that  not  only  shall  an  object 
be  useful,  but,  as  far  as  it  can  be  made,  beautiful 
also,  is  perhaps  more  thoroughly  displayed  in  what  may 
be  called  surface  decoration  than  in  any  other  form  of 
ornament,  because,  generally  speaking,  it  is  so  com- 
pletely an  addition  to,  and  forming  no  necessary  part  of, 
the  original  purpose  of  the  object  ornamented,  —  a  fea- 
ture added  to  it  to  satisfy  our  craving  after  the  beauti- 
ful, just  as  physically  we  sometimes  yearn  for  food. 

The  lowest  form  of  surface  ornament  is  a  flat  coat  of 
one-colored  paint ;  the  highest  form,  an  historical  pic- 
ture. In  the  same  way,  the  lowest  form  of  sculpture,  or 
relief  ornament,  is  a  squared  stone ;  its  highest  develop- 
ment, an  ideal  statue. 

We  may  divide  the  general  subject  of  surface  decora- 
tion into  three  classes :  — 

1st,  Material. 

2d,  Manufactueb. 

3d,  Applied  Ornament. 

The  first  comprehends  all  that  vast  field  of  ornament 
obtained  by  using  only  the  material  as  it  exists  in  nature 
for  the  purposes  of  ornament,  such  as  the  grain  of  wood 
or  the  color  of  stone  or  marble  in  its  dead  or  polished 
form.  Thus,  externally,  the  contrast  of  different-col- 
ored stones  and  marble,  or  encaustic  tiles,  irrespective 
of  the  general  design  in  form,  is  surface  decoration,  and 
in  very  many  respects  the  most  honest  and  faithful  of 
all  the  resources  of  ornament.  The  beautiful  color  of 
several  varieties  of  building-stone  as  well  as  marble,  to 
be  obtained  in  America,  and  its  use  on  some  important 
private  buildings,  has  been  productive  of  a  thoroughly- 
satisfactory  effect.  Without  referring  to  the  question 
of  style  in  architectural  design,  I  would  mention  the 
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new  hotel  at  the  comer  of  Boylston  and  Treinoat  Streets, 
and  the  new  house  of  Mr.  Brimmer  in  Beacon  Street, 
both  in  Boston,  as  illustrations  of  the  use  of  several  col- 
ors in  external  construction,  and  to  express  a  hope  that 
the  experiment  may  be  persevered  with ;  for  it  is  one 
way  of  solving  the  problem  of  how  to  get  color  exter- 
nally which  shall  be  permanent. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  practice  of  veneering,  with 
marble  fronts,  houses  which  are  built  of  brick  or  wood, 
is  a  detestable  sham,  which  all  honest  men  should  avoid, 
as  they  would  a  forged  check  or  a  spurious  greenback. 

There  is  no  sound  constructiveness  in  such  work,  and 
oftentimes  it  makes  good  construction  difficult,  if  not 
impossible ;  so  that  it  is  both  a  sham  and  a  peculiarly- 
dishonest  sham. 

Veneering  of  any  sort  is  a  make-believe,  shuffling  sort 
of  transaction,  —  a  thick-skinned  layer  of  respectability 
covering  the  carcass  of  a  rogue,  —  and  is  about  as  appro- 
priate as  the  wig  and  gown  of  a  lord  chief-justice  would 
be  on  the  body  of  a  Liondon  pickpocket. 

Now,  we  find  on  examination  that  the  works  of  God 
are  not  so  built  up.  They  are  good  throughout,  from 
the  skin  to  the  marrow ;  not  surface  and  sham,  but  solid, 
like  that  grand  American  expression,  the  most  hopeful 
sign  in  the  language,  "  right  through,"  which  expresses 
a  valuable  form  of  mind  and  an  honest  determination  of 
purpose. 

Any  one  who  has  seen  the  inside  of  a  church,  not 
rough  built  and  then  plastered,  but  built  as  carefully 
internally  as  externally,  with  the  natural  color  of  the 
stone  showing  as  well  as  the  joints,  especially  if  the 
stone  be  sandstone  or  red  granite,  will  remember  how 
beautiful  the  effect  is,  —  how  incomparably  superior  to 
paint  and  plaster,  —  and  what  a  feeling  of  reality  and 
comely  truthfulness  is  engendered  in  the  mind  of  the 
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spectator.  I  believe  that  in  public  buildings  the  age 
of  whitewash  and  plaster  is  passing  away,  and  that  the 
material,  whether  brick,  stone,  or  marble,  will  be  left  to 
form  the  background  of  any  added  sculpture  or  painted 
decoration. 

I  have  found  that  in  one  specialty  there  is  more  good 
taste  shown  in  America  than  in  any  country  I  have  yet 
visited ;  and  it  comes  under  the  head  of  the  use  of  ma- 
terial in  surface  decoration.  I  refer  to  the  preservation 
of  woodwork  from  paint  or  stain,  displaying  the  natural 
grain  of  the  wood  in  its  native  color.  That  is  a  thor- 
oughly satisfactory  way  of  using  a  constructive  as  a  dec- 
orative agent,  true  in  principle,  and  more  ornamental 
than  any  method  of  disguising  it  by- paint  or  dye  for 
decorative  purposes. 

The  extreme  beauty  in  the  grain,  variety  in  color  and 
appearance,  of  American  woods,  points  to  an  unlimited 
field  of  ornamental  treatment,  —  combinations  in  which 
harmony  shall  be  obtained  by  judicious  associations  of 
different-colored  woods,  and  variety  displayed  in  the 
contrast  of  their  grain  growth. 

Whatever  scientific  process  may  be  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  wood  may  be  resorted  to  without  destroy- 
ing its  beauty,  such  as  saturating  it  with  gelatine,  or  var- 
nishing it ;  but  to  conceal  its  lovely  grain  or  destroy  its 
natural  color  by  a  coarse  veneering  of  metallic  paint,  is 
a  desecration. 

These  sources  of  ornament  only  apply  to  materials 
which  are  either  valuable  or  beautiful ;  and  one  feature 
does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  sufficiently  appreciated,  viz., 
the  effect  produced  by  the  contrast  of  dead  and  polished 
surfaces  in  the  same  material.  This  is  noticeable  espe- 
cially in  granite  and  marble,  but  may  be  also  used  with 
effect  in  woodwork.  I  am  gratified  to  see  that  wain- 
scoting in  oak  and  walnut  is  used  so  much  as  it  is,  and 
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becoming  popular,  both  because  it  makes  an  excellent 
background  for  pictures  and  other  art  works,  and  is  a 
handsome,  durable  method  of  covering  a  wall.  Par- 
quetting,  or  inlaying  of  wood  in  ornamental  patterns  for 
flooring,  is  another  adaptation  of  wood,  not  apparently  so 
general  as  wainscoting,  but  essentially  legitimate  and 
effective  as  a  means  of  decoration.  It  should  accom- 
pany wainscoting  to  make  a  room  complete  in  one  fea- 
ture. 

2.  Manufacture.  —  The  next  kind  of  surface  decora- 
tion is  that  made  by  the  process  of  manufacture,  in 
which  the  features  of  make  are  displayed ;  as  in  weaving 
in  one  color,  lace-making,  mat  and  basket  making,  and 
embroidery. 

In  this  class,  design  becomes  most  apparent ;  for  here 
is  no  addition  of  ornament,  —  the  distinction  being  that 
design  includes  the  whole  art  character  of  the  object 
constructed  as  part  of  the  idea;  whilst  omameirU  only 
is  something  applied  to  it  after  construction,  to  increase 
its  beauty. 

The  amount  of  ornamental  arrangement  of  which 
such  processes  as  mat  and  basket  making  are  suscep- 
tible is  very  slight ;  but  their  constructional  features 
are  capable  of  very  great  variety.  The  aim  is  not  high ; 
for,  in  order  of  development,  this  class  of  work  comes 
next  in  progress  to  the  display  of  the  natural  charac- 
teristics of  the  material,  in  which  neither  design  nor 
ornament  enters  at  all,  except  by  selection  and  juxta- 
position of  different  colors  and  forms.  Nevertheless,  so 
coarse  a  material  as  wooden  chips  or  twigs,  or  grass,  may 
be  made,  and  is  made,  the  vehicle  of  much  refined  taste ; 
and,  where  too  much  is  not  attempted,  there  will  be 
found  beautiful  effects  produced.  As  a  branch  of  in- 
dustry of  an  essentially  useful  kind,  which  has  not  yet 
bad  the  benefit  of  much  art  influence,   I  regard  it 
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as  capable  of  great*  development,  and  believe,  if  some 
education  in  art  were  given  to  those  engaged  upon  the 
process,  new  combinations,  especially  pleasing,  would 
be  originated.  Among  the  many  treacherous  shams 
to  which  the  progress  of  inventiveness  has  introduced  us, 
this  unimportant  little  industry  has  retained  its  honesty 
and  its  noble  simplicity. 

Very  similar  in  their  essential  character  are  the  two 
more  important  subjects  of  muslin  and  lace  making, 
each  deriving  its  peculiar  ornamentation  from  the  mode 
of  manufacture ;  but  from  their  more  general  use,  and 
the  far  higher  purposes  to  which  they  are  applied,  they 
have  absorbed  at  all  times  some  of  the  highest  skill  in 
design.  It  may  also  be  said  that  lace  and  muslin  manu- 
factures have  been  made  the  vehicle  of  much  of  the 
very  worst  and  most  atrocious  taste  in  design. 

I  dare  not  trust  myself  to  enter  into  the  subject  of 
hand-made  lace :  it  is  too  attractive  to  me,  and  capable 
of  such  a  lengthy  and  interesting  treatment,  that  I  must 
avoid  it,  —  confining  myself  to  machine-made  lace  in 
the  form  of  curtains  and  garments. 

Lace  is  said  to  have  originated  by  withdrawing  certain 
threads  in  regular  order  from  a  piece  of  linen,  and  then 
stitching  the  remaining  threads  together.  All  lace,  at 
first,  was  made  by  hand,  and  worked  with  the  needle ; 
and  the  different  points  —  as  point  d'Alen9on,  Venetian, 
Honiton,  and  Irish  point  —  have  been  preserved  to  this 
day  in  the  localities  which  originally  produced  them; 
but  their  peculiarities  have  been  so  successfully  caught 
and  expressed  by  machinery,  that,  at  the  present  time, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  branches  of  art  manufacture 
is  lace-making.  If  the  origination  of  the  process  be 
borne  in  mind,  and  that  an  opaque  linen  surface  was 
perforated  by  the  withdrawal  of  part  of  the  fabric,  leav- 
ing also  a  part  remaining,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  first 
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element  of  lace  is  semi-transpaTency ;  at  first,  of  regulai*- 
shaped  omissions  of  material,  and  secondly,  in  the  con- 
version of  the  remaining  material  into  definite  forms 
in  one  color ;  so  that,  while  the  only  art  treatment  of 
which  it  is  capable  is  the  contrast  of  open  spaces  with 
masses  of  closed  stitches,  the  process  of  manufacture 
under  skilful  designers  has  been  made  to  express  very 
lovely  combinations  of  forms.  Curves  can  only  be  in- 
dicated by  little  square  notches,  each  the  size  of  a  stitch ; 
but  that  does  not  limit  the  direction,  nor  mar  the  pro- 
portion, of  the  curves  expressed. 

The  most  general  use  to  which  lace  is  put  is  that 
of  curtains,  and  in  this  the  best  and  worst  taste  is  dis- 
played. A  material  which  hangs  in  folds,  and  part  of 
whose  ornamentation  must  therefore  necessarily  be  hid- 
den, ought  to  be  so  designed  that  no  important  portion 
of  its  ornamental  treatment  shall  be  thus  concealed. 
That  seems  obvious :  yet  many  designs  for  lace  curtains 
are  composed  of  huge  and  barbarous  scrolls,  squandered 
irregularly  over  the  surface  as  if  by  accident,  half 
hidden  by  the  drapery  in  which  the  curtain  hangs ; 
immense  and  vulgar  bouquets  of  flowers,  in  which  not 
only  the  unsymmetrical  natural  flower  is  closely  copied, 
but  attempts  at  shading  are  made  by  relying  on  the 
curtain  having  a  dark  background,  and  making  the  parts 
requiring  shadow  to  be  more  open  than  the  rest.  All 
such  work  is  a  gross  outrage  upon  the  material,  and  a 
labored  effort  after  something  which  is  meretricious 
and  unattainable.  It  is  manifest  that  a  geometrically- 
constructed  fabric  should  have,  as  a  basis  of  ornamen- 
tation, forms  which  can  be  expressed  geometrically 
without  much  injury  to  their  distinctness.  Also,  that 
when  clearness  or  semi-transparency  is  required  as  a 
quality  in  the  character  of  the  manufactured  article, 
designs  which  very  much  cover  the  surface,  and  destroy 
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the  transparency,  are  not  adapted.  The  best  designs  for 
curtains  are  those  which  consist  largely  of  an  enriched 
border,  founded  on  some  light  and  graceful  natural  foli- 
age forms,  in  which  the  outline  is  characteristic ;  the 
body  of  the  curtain  being  slightly  powdered  over  with 
some  detail  of  the  plant  used,  such  as  a  conventional 
treatment  of  the  flower  or  bud  of  the  subject  which  forms 
the  border.  I  need  hardly  say,  that  in  this  branch  of 
surface  decoration,  and  indeed  of  all  ornamentation, 
nature  should  be  adapted  to  the  purposes  and  require- 
ments of  art,  not  copied  literally ;  for  attempts  at  copying 
nature  by  the  clumsiness  of  any  manufacturing  process 
must  inevitably  end  in  failure,  whilst  the  decorative 
character  of  the  work  is  thereby  limited  and  destroyed : 
a  chaste  conventionality,  which  displays  all  the  prime 
characteristics  of  the  form  chosen,  is  more  satisfying  to 
the  refined  perception,  and  results  in  a  purer  ornamental 
effect.  One  of  the  most  beautifcQ  features  of  hand- 
made lace,  the  snow-point,  —  imitated  from  the  lovely 
form  of  snow-crystals, — has  seldom  been  attempted  in 
machine-made  lace ;  yet  considering  the  whiteness  of 
lace,  its  suggestiveness  of  coolness,  the  geometrical 
forms  of  snow-crystals  would  be  excellently  adapted  for 
imitation,  on  account  of  their  great  intrinsic  beauty, 
boundless  variety,  and  suitability  both  in  shape  to  the 
manufacture  and  similarity  in  color  to  the  material  used. 
If  we  could  look  from  our  heated  summer  apartments, 
through  the  gauzy  fleeciness  of  white  snow-crystals,  to 
the  blazing  outside  atmosphere,  it  would  be  suggestive 
of  arctic  luxuries  at  a  time  when  melting  moments  most 
afflict  us. 

Thus  a  recognition  of  the  nature  of  the  material  in 
which  lace  is  wrought,  and  the  adaptation  of  the  treat- 
ment to  suit  it,  would  achieve  more  satisfactory  results 
than  any  effort  to  ignore  or  supersede  the  exigencies  of 
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manafacture.  I  have  spoken  more  fully  of  lace  as  an 
element  of  refinement  than  I  should  have  done,  because 
its  extreme  beauty  seems  to  me  to  be  overlooked.  It  is 
one  of  the  few  subjects  susceptible  of  the  highest  deco- 
rative treatment,  without  losing  its  utilitarian  charac- 
ter, and,  whether  in  furniture  or  garments,  is  a  sign  of 
refinement  and  elegance.  In  the  most  sacred  offices  of 
the  Church  and  the  most  exalted  secular  ceremonials 
of  past  ages,  lace  and  embroidery  have  been  prominent 
as  elements  of  enrichment ;  and  for  my  part  I  should  be 
glad  to  see  the  revival  of  the  demand  for  hand-made 
lace,  which  cannot  be  produced  by  machinery,  and  for 
machine-made  lace  of  the  highest  class  which  can  be  so 
produced ;  for  the  two  kinds  are  quite  distinct  in  their 
character,  and  appeal  to  a  different  range  of  sympathies. 
There  is  the  same  sort  of  feeling  about  a  piece  of  hand- 
made lace  as  there  is  in  the  manuscript  of  an  author ; 
whilst  about  machine-made  work  we  have  that  sort  of 
affection  that  we  feel  for  a  good  edition  of  his  works.  I 
have  seen  an  altar  draped  in  lace,  which  was  made  by 
titled  English  ladies  duiing  years  of  leisure  more  than 
a  hundred  years  ago,  and  regarded  it  as  the  converse  of 
the  proposition,  "  the  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them, 
the  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones  ;  "  for  there  the 
pious  labor  that  women  had  engaged  in  lived  after 
them  ;  whilst  the  evil  they  had  been  guilty  of  has  long 
since  smouldered  with  their  bones. 

In  this  age  of  rapid  life,  almost  insect  life,  which  is 
gay  and  thoughtless,  in  which  men  seldom  care  to  pay 
onwards  to  posterity  the  good  they  have  received  from 
their  ancestry,  any  transmission  of  refinement,  whether 
in  thoughts  or  tangible  things,  is  a  virtue.  We  ought 
to  encourage  the  use  of  leisure,  which  is  a  bequest  from 
our  forefathers,  or  a  present  from  our  friends,  in  useful, 
permanent  work,  which  shall  transmit  our  best  qualities 
to  posterity,  and  save  for  them  our  arts. 
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Among  the  several  kinds  of  surface  decoration  must  be 
classed  the  art  of  embroidery,  by  needlework,  —  such  as 
the  tapestry  of  old,  and  the  working  of  altar-cloths  and 
of  rich  garments,  whether  sacred  or  secular.  That  was 
work  for  women  of  leisure,  and  had  all  the  true  charac- 
teristics of  good  art  workmanship :  it  was  skilful,  intel- 
lectual, and  permanent.  Which  means  that  it  required 
training  and  education,  employed  the  mind  as  well  as 
the  hand,  and  was  an  honest  thing,  made  to  last  when  it 
was  done ;  and  was  handsome,  useful,  and  beautiful  into 
the  bargain,  —  mental  and  physical  labor  judiciously 
expended  and  invested. 

I  am  not  able  to  state  from  my  own  experience 
whether  there  are  any  people  of  leisure  now  ;  because, 
though  I  am  constantly  told  by  all  those  with  whom  I 
come  in  contact,  that  they  "  have  just  twice  as  much  to 
do  as  they  can  possibly  get  through,"  I  never  have 
yet  found  the  happy  individual  who  was  languishing  for 
an  occupation,  unless  his  bread  depended  upon  it  and 
it  couldn't  be  found.  Nevertheless,  I  notice  in  this 
country,  as  in  the  old  one,  periodical  attacks  of  social 
inflammation  of  a  benevolent  sort,  which  breaks  out 
into  eruptions,  called  "  Fairs."  That  is  the  outward  and 
visible  sign  of  there  being  leisure  somewhere  in  the  past ; 
and,  as  fairs  are  hereditary  affections,  it  points  in  the 
direction  of  there  being  leisure  now,  and  likely  to  come 
in  the  future.  The  great  argument  in  support  of  fairs  is, 
that  they  furnish  a  benevolent  occupation  for  those  who 
cannot  give  money  to  good  objects,  but  can  give  time  ; 
and,  therefore,  working  for  a  stall  is  a  practical  solu- 
tion of  how  to  make  the  best  of  both  worlds.  Assum- 
ing, then,  from  external  evidence,  that  the  piles  of  objects 
on  the  stalls  of  a  fair  represent  so  much  leisure  time, 
occupied  for  good  purposes,  —  the  product  of  busy  and 
delicate  fingers  actuated  by  kind  and  generous  hearts,  — 
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I  would  ask  whether  the  kind  of  way  in  which  the  labor 
is  expended,  and  the  sort  of  objects  which  most  com- 
monly are  produced,  fairly  represent  what  should  be 
the  skill,  taste,  and  knowledge  of  the  educated  feminine 
leisure  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  is  to  be  the  final 
expression  of  its  powers. 

I  know  that  I  am  treading  on  very  delicate  ground, 
and  do  not  wish  to  reach  forth  my  unhallowed  hand  to 
touch  this  ark  of  the  covenant  unadvisedly,  or  rashly  to 
interfere  with  this  sacred  privilege  of  female  solitude 
and  leisure ;  and  were  it  not  that  the  ground  is  some- 
what familiar  to  me,  and  that  I  have  modestly  touched 
this  ark  before,  and  yet  live,  I  would  not  dare  to  venture 
on  either  asking  a  question  about  it  or  making  a  sugges- 
tion thereon. 

But  I  will  ask  whether  it  might  not  be  possible  for 
some  leisure  to  be  spent  on  work  which  will  outlive  its 
authors,  and  be  utterly  noble  exercise  for  all  the  facuj- 
ties  which  have  been  conferred  on  a  human  being. 

Would  it  not  be  equally  interesting  as  an  amusement, 
and  valuable  as  an  investment,  if  such  subjects  as  water- 
color  painting,  and  good  wholesome  embroidery,  be  un- 
dertaken by  ladies  in  their  leisure,  both  in  their  ways 
noble  surface  decoration,  instead  of  what  is  usually 
done  for  fairs  ?  I  would  say  that  the  Bayeux  tapestry 
is  a  more  creditable  and  valuable  production  than  the 
ephemeral  work  of  modern  days.  The  Berlin- wool  pat- 
terns, the  knitting,  netting,  tatting,  and  crocheting  of 
this  age,  are  not  worthy  of  the  serious  attention  of  ac- 
complished women,  and  I  believe  they  are  less  practised 
here  than  elsewhere ;  but  I  want  to  see  them  replaced 
entirely  by  work  of  a  character  higher  artistically  and 
more  durable,  and  in  the  best  sense  useful.  Art  work, 
intended  for  useful  purposes,  and  embarked  upon  a  ma- 
terial which  will  be  easily  destroyed  or  rapidly  wear  out. 
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is  waste  of  life.  Two  kinds  of  needlework  appear  to  me 
to  be  equally  noble,  —  plain  work  for  a  righteous  pur- 
pose, such  as  making  clothing  for  the  poor  or  afflicted ; 
and  the  most  elaborate  embroidery  or  lace  work,  made 
with  the  object  of  draping  the  walls  of  a  sanctuary  or  a 
hall  of  justice,  to  tell  the  story  of  great  deeds,  and  to 
encourage,  by  enshrining,  the  qualities  of  morality  and 
patriotism.  Both  of  these  are  like  the  box  of  precious 
ointment,  not  wasted  but  consecrated,  by  the  use  to 
which  they  are  applied. 

The  terrible  tendency  in  these  latter  days  is,  that  we 
are  becoming  like  the  machines  we  have  invented,  — 
fast,  thoughtless,  and  monotonous.  Year  by  year  our 
labor  becomes  less  original  in  its  individual  character, 
and  handiwork  is  being  supplanted  by  machine-work. 
Successful  imitation  is  a  current  coin :  original  produc- 
tion is  as  scarce  as  spade-guineas  or  twenty-dollar 
pieces,  which  we  hang  on  our  watchguards  or  frame  as 
a  picture  to  show  our  children  what  those  ancient  gen- 
tlemen, our  forefathers,  did  in  the  way  of  money. 

Any  kind  of  original  hand- work,  not  made  in  dozens 
or  supplied  by  the  gross,  is  a  comfort  now ;  and  even 
the  children  of  past  ages  may  teach  us  a  lesson  in  this 
respect  in  the  matter  of  needlework. 

There  used  to  be,  and  I  hope  will  be  again,  an  old- 
fashioned  method  of  embroidery  practised  in  the  agri- 
cultural districts  of  England,  as  both  an  education  and 
recreation  of  small  female  fingers,  and  which,  sooner  or 
later,  every  germinating  lady  of  twelve  years  or  there- 
abouts had  to  go  through.  It  was  called  ^^  making  a 
sampler.^ ^  Now,  a  sampler  was  a  compound  production ; 
getting  its  name,  I  suspect,  from  its  containing  sam- 
ples, or  ensamples,  of  many  things.  In  size  it  varied 
from  nine  inches  square  to  twenty-four  inches  square. 
It  was  worked  by  the  needle  with  difEerent-colored  cot- 
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tons,  or  threads,  on  a  groundwork  of  linen  or  cotton  or 
canvas.  The  subjects  worked  varied,  but  always  in- 
cluded the  alphabet  and  the  numerals,  often  in  capital 
and  small  letters ;  and  the  explanation  of  their  raUon 
d'etre^  given  to  me  by  an  aged  dame  in  a  wayside  village- 
school,  whose  spectacled  eyes  were  dim,  and  whose  fin- 
gers were  horny,  was,  that  such  practice  was  necessary 
"  for  every  female  to  enable  her  to  mark  clothes  and 
table-linen."  But  that  was  not  the  whole  scope  of  the 
sampler.  The  occasion  was  seized  to  achieve  great  tri- 
umphs in  embroidery :  for  the  alphabet  and  nine  figures 
only  took  up  a  small  portion  of  the  surface ;  and  the  rest 
was  adorned  by  illustrated  stories,  or  imitations  of  many 
created  things,  —  sometimes,  I  am  bound  to  say,  with- 
out serious  outrage  of  that  commandment  which  says, 
*^  Thou  shalt  not  make  unto  thee  any  likeness  of  any 
thing  that  is  in  heaven  above,  or  that  is  in  the  earth 
beneath,  or  that  is  in  the  water  under  the  earth." 

Yet  the  work  was  good,  honest,  and  especially  perma- 
nent work;  for  in  an  English  national  exhibition  I 
have  seen  samplers  with  dates  on,  showing  them  to  have 
been  done  two  hundred  years  ago.  There  was  generally 
a  handsome  border  made  up  of  zigzag  lines,  —  Greek 
frets,  and  scrolls  and  leaves,  —  often  of  extreme  beauty, 
and  always  of  excellent  workmanship ;  but  the  greatest 
triumph  of  all  was  in  the  story  which  the  figures  repre- 
sented. There  would  be  the  taking  of  the  animals  into 
the  ark  by  Noah,  which  was  a  great  effort.  Side  by 
side  and  two  by  two,  they  walked  in  procession  from 
the  wilderness  at  the  bottom  of  the  sampler — repre- 
sented by  three  triangular  trees  —  to  the  ark  at  the  top, 
—  indicated  by  a  box  about  as  large  as  one  of  the 
elephants  who  were  going  into  it,  at  the  side  of  which 
stood  Noah,  as  master  of  the  ceremonies,  bowing  in  a 
couple  of  lions.    And  the  delicious  grotesqueness  of 
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those  spotted  leopards,  having  about  nine  spots  between 
them;  the  Egyptian  simplicity  of  those  apocalyptic 
sheep,  with  rectangular  bodies,  and  passionate-looking, 
independent  taUs ;  and  the  general  delight  and  profu- 
sion which  appeared  every  where,  —  made  a  beautiful 
exhibition  of  rural  simpUcity  and  attainments. 

Perhaps  in  another  would  be  put  an  apotheosis  of 
Adam  and  Eve  in  paradise,  before  the  fatal  apple  was 
eaten,  and  the  serpent  was  still  on  his  best  behavior, — our 
first  parents  sitting  side  by  side  on  a  bank  of  primroses, 
hand  in  hand,  looking,  as  well  as  black-stitched  eyes 
would  allow  them,  at  their  prosperous  row  of  beehives  in 
front,  or  their  stores  of  double  Gloster  cheeses  behind,  or 
the  donkey  and  cart  with  groceries  from  the  nearest  mar- 
ket-town, which  the  farm-servant  had  just  brought  home ! 
That  was  the  ideal  of  rural  felicity ;  and  great  was  the 
occasion  upon  which  Mary  Ann  or  Keziah  brought  home 
her  year's  work  in  a  complete  form  upon  the  sampler, 
—  to  be  preserved,  and  form  part  of  the  furniture  of  her 
future  home.  I  have  seen,  hanging  side  by  side  to- 
gether, the  needlework  samplers  of  four  generations  of 
women,  related  as  mother  and  child ;  and,  though  such 
features  as  I  have  mentioned  were  very  ludicrous  and 
amusing,  the  workmanship  was  excellent,  and  a  charm- 
ing record  of  childish  experience  and  history.  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  confess  that  I  love  samplers,  because  all  of 
them  represent  the  best  work  of  individuals  at  an  age 
when  they  were  simply  delightful  people ;  because  there 
is,  as  a  rule,  only  one  of  a  sort  in  the  world,  and  there- 
fore they  never  are  vulgarized  by  repetition ;  but,  most 
of  all,  because  samplers  were  educational :  they  taught 
the  child  to  use  the  needle  skilfully  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  each  wife  to  stamp  in  a  permanent  manner  her 
household  treasures,  and  gave  her,  whilst  yet  of  tender 
age,  some  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  art  and  skilled 
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workmanship ;  and  they  expressed  the  feeling  of  the  ages 
in  which  they  were  executed. 

Yet,  whilst  I  advocate  the  use  of  the  needle  as  a  noble 
means  of  surface  decoration,  I  do  not  wish  to  over-esti- 
mate it.  Cases  have  come  to  my  knowledge  of  such 
work  monopolizing  time  which  should  have  been  given 
to  the  necessities  of  general  education ;  and  one,  which 
is  particularly  ludicrous,  I  will  relate,  occurring  in  that 
ancient  little  Island  of  Great  Britain,  which  I  may  be 
excused  for  loving.  A  friend  of  mine,  who,  from  his 
distinction  at  the  University  of  Oxford,  was  appointed 
an  inspector  of  schools  by  the  government  of  the  day, 
had  to  examine  each  pupil  in  his  district  in  those  ele- 
vating subjects  of  a  comprehensive  education,  —  the 
three  R's,  as  a  member  of  the  school  committee  de- 
scribed it:  Reading,  Kiting,  and  Rithmetic.  He  was 
inspecting  a  rural  school  on  the  moors  of  Yorkshire, 
which  are  the  prairies  in  miniature  of  a  kingdom  which 
would  be  lost  in  one  of  our  prairies;  and,  taking  the 
head  class,  had  got  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  it,  when  the 
next  candidate  was  a  big,  healthy-looking,  strapping, 
rustic  lass,  who  stood  a  whole  head  and  shoulders  above 
the  rest  of  the  class.  My  friend  asked  her  to  read  a 
passage  in  the  text-book;  but  she  smilingly  informed 
him  "  she  didn't  read." 

"  Will  you  then  kindly  write  a  sentence  from  my  dic- 
tation ? ''  asked  the  inspector. 

"  Oh,  no,  sir !  "  was  the  reply :  *'  I  can't  write." 
"Not  write  I "  exclaimed  her  Majesty's  representative : 
"  then  you  can  possibly  work  me  a  sum  in  simple  addi- 
tion ;  for  your  talents  must  be  mathematical, — you  must 
be  absorbed  in  figures." 

"  Oh,  no,  sir  I  I  know  nothing  about  figures." 
That  was  a  poser ;  but,  coming  up  fresh  and  smiUng  to 
the  intellectual  combat,  my  friend  suggested,  — 
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**As  I  do  not  seem  to  have  mentioned  your  pecu- 
liarly-strong points,  perhaps  you  will  now  kindly  inform 
me  what  you  can  do.'* 

"  Oh,  yes,  sir  I "  was  the  reply ;  and,  dropping  a  cour- 
tesy, she  said,  "  Please,  sir,  lean  crochet  Moaes  ! " 

"  Crochet  Moses  1  What  on  earth  does  that  mean  ?  " 
asked  the  inspector. 

Whereupon  a  Berlin-wool  picture  of  Moses  striking 
the  rock  was  produced,  in  which  was  a  flood  of  lamb's- 
wool  water  rushing  out  to  comfort  the  thirsty  Israelite 
multitude,  which  the  rustic  lass  had  executed  by  years 
of  toil ;  and  which  having  accomplished,  her  education 
was  complete  in  her  own  eyes. 

Now,  I  don't  want  people  to  crochet  Moses,  or  to 
crochet  at  all ;  but  I  do  want  to  see  the  accomplished 
ladies  who  happily  possess  leisure  invest  some  of  it  in 
the  most  beautiful  and  most  permanent  of  all  feminine 
accomplishments,  —  lace-making  by  hand,  and  embroi- 
dery. 

Properly,  I  should  here  speak  of  damasks  and  car- 
pets, as  being  woven,  but  will  omit  them  in  their  natural 
order  to  class  them  in  the  group  of  applied  ornament ; 
previous  to  which  I  will  enumerate  some  of  the  general 
principles  of  ornamentation  applied  to  flat  surfaces. 

The  first  and  most  important  is  that  which  requires 
modesty  and  subordination  in  all  ornament  covering  an 
even  or  level  surface.  It  may  possibly  detract  from  the 
luxurious  profusion  of  a  saloon  to  banish  from  it  all  the 
elaborate  bouquets  of  flowers  on  the  carpets,  or  the  birds 
of  paradise  which  are  disporting  themselves  on  the  walls 
or  the  furniture ;  but  their  presence  is  inconsistent  with 
the  first  approach  to  good  taste. 

I  have  seen  with  satisfaction  how  frequently  apart- 
ments are  painted  in  one  color  here,  rather  than  papered ; 
tor  it  is  safer  to  trust  to  one  color  than  many ;  but  the 
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almost  universal  custom  of  dividing  the  room  into  panels 
gives  the  decorator  the  opportunity  of  spoiling  the 
whole  eflfect  by  efforts  at  relief  and  roundness,  and  the 
addition  of  shaded  ornament,  which  kills  all  the  furni- 
ture, and,  by  bringing  the  walls  forward,  decreases, 
apparently,  the  size  of  the  room.  The  same  effect  of 
decreasing  the  size  of  a  room  is  frequently  produced  by 
a  carpet  having  a  large  pattern,  which  dwarfe  the  furni- 
ture and  destroys  the  sense  of  repose.  The  color  of  a 
carpet  is  also  of  the  greatest  importance ;  for  if,  as  I  see 
is  almost  general  in  richly-furnished  houses,  the  carpet 
is  very  light  in  color,  harmonious  combination  of  general 
effect  is  an  impossibility. 

In  furnishing  a  room,  as  much  skill  may  be  displayed 
as  in  the  composition  of  a  picture :  indeed,  they  are  pre- 
cisely the  same  things.  The  first  task  is  to  produce  an 
agreeable  combination  of  colors,  to  keep  all  the  details 
in  their  proper  proportion  as  to  size,  and  to  make  them 
consistent  in  their  style.  The  figures  in  the  pictures 
are  the  human  beings  who  inhabit  the  rooms.  And 
there  is  the  same  opportunity  given  of  producing  an 
effect  in  any  special  direction,  and  making  definite  im- 
pressions on  the  mind.  Thus  the  library  or  study  may, 
by  its  sobriety  of  tint  and  quietness  in  arrangement, 
suggest  and  induce  repose  of  sensation ;  whilst  it  encour- 
ages activity  of  the  mental  faculties ;  and  the  reception- 
rooms,  by  their  brightness  and  cheerfulness,  may  display 
the  qualities  of  welcome  and  geniality. 

The  position  of  a  surface  is  suggestive  of  the  treat- 
ment of  its  ornamentation.  Thus  a  floor  or  a  ceiling  is 
a  horizontal  plane,  and  the  ornamentation  should  neither 
proceed  from  right  to  left  nor  cross-wise  in  any  direction, 
but  be  what  is  termed  an  "  all  over  "  pattern,  covering 
the  surface  without  leading  the  eye  away  from  any 
point.    A  wall,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  vertical  plane,  and 
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there  the  decoration  may  be  vertical ;  that  is,  tending 
upwards,  on  the  principle  of  the  growth  of  plants. 

In  all  subordinate  ornamentation,  symmetry  and  con- 
ventionality are  essential;  and  great  variety  is  by  no 
means  necessary  for  producing  a  pleasing  effect.  In  the 
best  periods  of  ornament,  the  actual  variety  of  forms 
has  been  slight.  Thus,  in  Greek  art,  the  acanthus, 
echinus,  anthemion,  the  fret  and  guilloche,  were  the 
only  important  rudimentary  ornaments ;  and  these  were 
repeated  and  perfected  until  they  became  types  of 
beauty. 

It  is  the  secret  of  using  colors  of  a  negative  character 
which  makes  Turkey  carpets  the  most  satisfactory  to 
the  refined  taate ;  and,  again,  it  is  the  conventionality 
of  ornament  in  Indian  goods  that  makes  them  deserv- 
edly popular,  —  without  the  reason  for  this  liking 
always  being  recognized.  On  the  other  hand,  Chinese 
ornament,  which  endeavors,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to 
imitate  nature,  has  never  been  accepted  by  ornamentists 
as  any  thing  but  rude  and  barbarous,  except  where  local 
tradition  has  preserved  a  style  of  decoration  that  has 
been  either  excellent  in  its  simphcity,  or  associated  with 
some  valuable  scientific  process  of  manufacture. 

3.  Applied  Ornament.  —  I  now  come  to  the  third 
class  of  surface  decoration,  and  will  endeavor  to  defibae 
the  true  position  of  the  carpet  and  paper-hanging  under 
this  head. 

Of  Carpets.  —  A  carpet  should  be  always  chosen  as 
a  background,  upon  which  the  other  articles  of  furniture 
are  to  be  placed,  and  should,  from  its  sober  colors  and 
unattractive  features,  have  a  tendency  rather  to  improve 
by  comparison  objects  placed  upon  it,  than  command  for 
itself  the  notice  of  the  spectator.  It  should  vie  with 
nothing,  but  rather  give  value  to  all  objects  coming  in 
contact  with  it.    Composed  of  sombre  shades  and  tones« 
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and  treated  essentially  as  a^o^  surface,  it  exerts  a  most 
valuable,  though  subordinate  influence  upon  all  the 
other  decorations  of  the  room.  Upon  it  the  eye  rests 
whilst  surveying  the  more  important  furniture ;  and  its 
presence,  properly  treated,  supplies  the  necessary  mate- 
rial for  a  satisfactory  contrast  with  other  portions  of 
the  decoration,  which  comparison  in  no  wise  detracts 
from  its  own  peculiar  degree  of  merit,  but  proves,  from 
this  circumstance,  how  valuable  it  is  as  contributing  to 
the  pleasing  effect  of  the  whole  apartment. 

Of  paper  and  other  hangings,  Mr.  Redgrave  has  so 
clearly  expressed  the  uses,  that  I  quote  his  remarks :  — 

^^  If  the  use  of  such  materials  is  borne  in  mind,  the 
proper  decoration  for  them  will  at  once  be  evident, 
since  this  ought  to  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  objects 
in  the  room  that  a  background  does  to  a  picture.  In 
art,  a  background,  if  well  designed,  has  its  own  dis- 
tinctive features ;  yet  these  are  to  be  so  far  suppressed 
and  subdued  as  not  to  invite  especial  attention ;  while, 
as  a  whole,  it  ought  to  be  entirely  subservient  to  sup- 
porting and  enchancing  the  principal  figures,  —  the 
subject  of  the  picture.  The  decoration  of  a  wall,  if 
designed  on  good  principles,  has  a  like  office :  it  is  a 
background  to  the  furniture,  the  objects  of  art,  and  the 
occupants  of  the  apartment.  It  may  enrich  the  general 
effect,  and  add  to  magnificence,  or  be  made  to  lighten  or 
deepen  the  character  of  the  chamber ;  it  may  appear  to 
temper  the  heat  of  summer,  or  to  give  a  sense  of 
warmth  and  comfort  to  the  winter ;  it  may  have  the 
effect  of  increasing  the  size  of  a  saloon,  or  of  closing  in 
the  walls  of  a  library  or  study,  —  all  which,  by  a  due 
adaptation  of  color,  can  be  easily  accomplished.  But 
like  the  background  to  which  it  has  been  compared, 
although  its  ornament  may  have  a  distinctive  character 
for  any  of  these  purposes,  it  must  be  subdued,   and 
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uncontxasted  in  light  and  shade:  strictly  speaking,  it 
should  be  flat  and  conyentionalized,  and  lines  or  fonns 
harsh  or  cutting  on  the  ground  as  far  as  possible 
avoided,  except  where  necessary  to  give  expression  to 
the  ornamentation."  "Well-considered  design,  thor- 
oughly adapted  for  the  process  of  printing  by  machinery, 
would  enable  the  manufacturer  to  unite  good  taste  with 
extreme  cheapness ;  whereas  the  only  present  result  is, 
by  increased  labor,  to  detract  from  the  beauty  of  the 
ornamentation." 

All  designs  which  have  a  tendency  to  divide  the 
flat  surface  of  a  wall-paper  into  distinct  compartments, 
or  have  colors  so  distributed  that  they  attract  the  eye 
at  intervals*;  all  designs  which  cut  sharply  from  the 
ground,  and  exhibit  the  ornamentation  in  strong  contrast 
to  that  which  it  is  upon,  or  by  a  combination  of  several 
tints  of  the  same  color  appear  to  relieve  the  ornament 
from  its  background,  —  are  false  in  principle,  and  defi- 
cient in  the  simplicity  which  should  characterize  this 
branch  of  decoration.  An  evenness  of  effect  must  be 
the  9ine  qua  non  of  a  material  which  is  to  cover  a  sur- 
face, that,  if  it  were  otherwise  than  flat,  would  not  be 
tolerated. 

As  a  rule,  all  imitations,  in  whatever  material,  of  a 
totally  different  surface  from  that  which  characterizes 
the  material  itself,  are  false.  It  seems  a  wonderful 
instance  of  misdirected  talent,  that,  whilst  the  art  of 
the  engraver  has  attained  the  perfection  it  has,  so  many 
young  ladies  should  perseveringly  waste  their  time  in 
attempting  to  delineate  a  minute  face,  full  of  expres- 
sion, on  a  surface  which  is  totally  unfit  for  the  recep- 
tion of  a  design  having  any  pretension  to  graceful 
curves  or  delicate  light  or  shade. 

Vice  versa^  this  peculiarity  of  Berlin  wool  is  trans- 
ferred with  the  greatest  nicety  to  block-printing  for 
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paper-hangings,  the  smoother  surEa^ce  of  which  renders  it 
capable  of  receiving  the  most  elegant  curves,  and  the 
most  delicate  tints.  The  very  fact  of  a  manufacture 
attempting  to  pass  muster  as  something  different  to 
what  it  really  is,  should  condemn  it.  The  fact  of  an 
object  being  a  great  deal  too  good  for  its  use  should 
condemn  it.  Every  object  in  a  room  may  be  good  in 
its  degree,  but  it  should  not  attempt  to  be  of  more  im- 
portance than  its  degree  warrants.  Supposing  the  occu- 
pants of  an  apartment  to  be  of  primary  consideration, 
as  every  thing  else  is  for  their  gratification,  then  works 
of  high  art  take  the  precedency. 

Nothing  should  be  more  attractive  than  that  which 
precedes  it  in  importance ;  and,  for  this  reason,  life-size 
figures,  either  in  painting  or  sculpture,  are  out  of  place 
in  a  constantly-occupied  apartment:  the  next  degree 
is  taken  by  the  movable  furniture;  and  last  of  all 
comes  the  background  on  the  waU  or  floor. 

It  is  an  axiom  in  art,  that  the  higher  forms  should  be 
added  to  the  lower,  and  neither  can  be  regarded  as  a 
substitute  for  the  other,  and  that  the  higher  forms  are 
out  of  place  unless  preceded  by  the  more  elementary. 
It  is  so  in  civilization.  The  hunter's  life  precedes  the 
agricultural  life,  the  manufacturing  epoch  succeeds  to 
the  agricultural ;  just  as  the  earth  cavern  develops  into 
the  tent,  the  hut  or  tent  into  the  house,  the  house  into 
the  village,  the  village  into  the  city.  But,  for  human 
happiness,  each  should  be  sterling  and  consistent,  —  the 
honest  expression  of  men's  wants,  and  not  aping  the 
characteristics  of  the  other.  Progressive  development 
is  a  delightful  study,  and  is  as  true  in  art  as  in  all  other 
honest  things.  The  influence  of  consistency  in  decora- 
tion and  ornament  on  the  sensations,  and  their  mental 
effect,  is  not  to  be  ignored  or  treated  as  a  thing  of  no 
consequence. 
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K  it  is  true  that  a  man  may  be  known  by  the  com- 
pany he  keeps,  it  is  equally  true  that  he  may  be  judged 
by  the  books  he  reads,  and  the  objects  which,  of  Ins 
own  free-will,  and  having  the  means  to  do  as  he  likes, 
he  surrounds  himself  by.  Of  the  effect  on  men's  minds 
of  good  or  bad  pictures,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and  the 
same  principle  holds  good  of  refined  or  vulgar  ornamen- 
tation. The  limit  which  controls  the  application  of 
this  principle  is  that  of  means.  Taste  often  outruns  a 
man's  means ;  perhaps  as  often  as  that  with  some  people 
the  reverse  is  true,  and  that  money  is  the  substitute  for 
taste.  Still  the  rough  material  of  even  the  humble 
cottage  may  be  made  influential  for  refinement  and 
comfort.  There  may  be  as  much  taste  displayed  in  the 
appointments  of  the  poor  room  as  in  those  of  a  wealthy 
mansion,  each  being  suitable  to  the  requirements  of  the 
possessors ;  for  quantity  is  unimportant  as  an  element  in 
taste.  The  evil  tendency  is,  when  people  can't  afford 
pictures  or  engravings  of  works  of  art,  they  try  to  com- 
bine their  want  for  something  of  the  kind  with  the 
necessity  of  having  their  rooms  papered ;  and  that  spoils 
both.  Art  cannot  be  manufactured ;  and,  if  a  man  can- 
not afford  good  pictures,  let  him  be  content  with  a  back- 
ground for  them.  Machinery  and  block-printing  are 
incapable  of  producing  good  works  of  art ;  and  any  one 
with  even  a  decent  perception  of  the  beautiful  will  soon 
tire  of  bad  ones,  though  their  pernicious  effect  will  have 
depraved  his  taste  and  corrupted  his  power  of  judgment. 

If  a  man  is  unable  to  provide  himself  with  pictures 
and  engravings  of  the  noblest  subjects,  or  portraits  of 
eminent  men,  distinguished  for  virtue  or  patriotism,  to 
be  a  delight  and  comfort  to  him,  —  if  that  be  impossible, 
he  needn't  hang  up  the  likenesses  of  murderers  to  lower 
the  tone  of  his  mind  or  suggest  bad  thoughts.  And 
so,  if  richness  of  decoration  be  beyond  a  man's  means. 
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simplicity  and  absence  of  any  meretricious  efforts  may 
protect  him  from  outrage  to  his  taste. 

A  poor  man  of  great  taste  and  eminence  was  once 
visited  in  a  house  whose  bare  walls  seemed  to  attract 
the  attention  of  his  visitor-  "  How  is  it,"  he  was  asked, 
"that  you  don't  make  your  rooms  more  attractive  by 
hanging  up  a  few  pictures,  or,  at  any  rate,  have  the 
walls  papered  with  some  lively  pattern  having  nice 
colored  representations  on  it  ?  "  The  answer  was  quick 
and  exhaustive :  "  I  can't  afford  good  works  of  art,  and 
there's  no  act  of  parliament  to  compel  me  to  have  bad 
ones.  As  for  papers  with  pictures  on  them,  sixpence  a 
yard  for  art  doesn't  fit  my  taste ;  and  I  have  done  noth- 
ing to  deserve  them  as  a  punishment." 

I  was  once  informed  of  the  utter  misery  inflicted 
unintentionally  upon  a  man  whose  Ufe  was  as  valuable 
to  society  as  to  himself,  by  the  presence  in  a  sick-room 
of  a  wall-paper  which  had  certain  prominent  red  spots 
upon  it,  appearing  at  intervals  in  the  pattern.  He  was 
just  past  the  climax  of  a  typhoid  fever,  and  had 
arrived  at  that  stage  when  the  mind,  not  yet  in  full 
possession  of  the  exhausted  body,. conjures  up  delusions, 
—  an  almost  inseparable  stage  in  recovery  from  such  a 
malady,  and  so  critical  a  time,  that  any  relapse,  through 
excitement  or  other  causes,  is  almost  certain  to  end 
fatally.  Before  the  mind  was  capable  of  consecutive 
thought,  like  that  of  the  child  just  strong  enough  to 
receive  impressions  only,  the  patient  opened  his  eyes 
to  perceive  on  all  sides  a  fiery  red  eye  gazing  on  him 
from  the  walls  of  the  room.  That  took  the  form  of  a 
delusion,  and  his  semi-delirious  efforts  to  hide  these  dread- 
ful eyes  from  his  sight  almost  brought  on  the  fatal  relapse. 
Curtains  were  hung  closely  round  him,  though  neither 
the  doctor  nor  nurses  were  suspicious  of  the  cause  of  his 
delusion.    His  convalescence  was  then  rapid ;  but,  before 
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he  became  suflSciently  conscious  to  speak  collectedly,  the 
curtains  were  removed,  and  then  the  red  balls  tortured 
him  in  another  form.  Do  what  he  would,  he  could  not 
help  counting  them  &om  floor  to  ceiling,  &om  one  wall 
to  another,  casting  up  the  figures  mentally,  adding  and 
subtracting,  without  power  to  control  himself,  until  he 
was  almost  in  a  worse  fever  than  ever ;  until  at  last  he 
was  sensible  enough  to  .beg  that  he  might  be  taken  to  a 
room  where  there  was  no  paper  at  all,  and  then  found 
repose  and  comfort.  The  tortures  he  felt  during  that 
time,  he  said,  were  indescribable ;  and  his  grief  waa,  that 
he  had  not  strength  enough  nor  clearness  of  head  enough 
to  explain  what  it  was  that  afflicted  him. 

Now,  that  is  a  true  story  of  the  effects  of  bad  art  on 
a  sensitive,  irritated  condition  of  the  body,  brought  on 
by  exhaustion  and  prostration ;  yet  it  shows  what  effect 
a  villanous,  bad  design  is  capable  of  producing  upon  a 
sensitive  mind.  I  have  suffered  from  the  very  same 
cause,  and  known  many  others  who  have  also  been  thus 
distressed,  and  have  no  doubt  that,  either  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  it  affects  every  one. 

Good  ornamental  art,  fitness,  and  consistency  in  that 
which  surrounds  us,  is  like  a  pleasant  melody  if  simple, 
and  like  a  chorus  of  delightful  harmony  if  elaborate : 
bad  art — the  ignorant  jumbling  together  of  incon- 
sistent elements,  or  the  heaping  up  of  vulgar  ostenta- 
tion—  is  like  a  sonorous  rhapsody  which  has  neither 
time  nor  tune ;  or  like  the  jangle  of  sounds  produced 
when  all  the  notes  of  a  piano  are  struck  by  one  violent 
blow.  It  has  been  said,  that  ^^  a  thing  of  beauty  is  a 
joy  forever."  And  one  of  the  very  greatest  blessings 
that  can  happen  to  a  human  being  is  to  have  the  eyes 
opened  to  a  perception  of  beauty.  The  man  who 
looks  at  the  forest,  and  sees  only  lumber,  is  a  poorer 
man  and  a  less  joyous  man  than  he   who  sees  in  all 
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things  the  marvellous  beauties  of  nature,  and  in  a  tree 
the  manifestation  of  almighty  power.  We  may,  and 
often  do,  degrade  things  to  an  earthy  level,  and  live 
and  die  without  having  felt  a  communion  with  spiritual 
latsrs  by  our  understanding  of  the  beautiful. 

I  claim  for  art  the  position  of  an  element  in  all  edu- 
cation for  the  increase  of  human  happiness.  We  know 
what  was  said  by  the  poet  of  mankind  concerning 
music :  ^^  The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself,  nor 
is  not  moved  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds,  is  fit  for 
treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils :  let  no  such  man  be 
trusted." 

Rather  hard  on  the  unmusical;  though,  as  an  old 
chorister,  I  can  say,  that  there  are  very  few  human 
beings  who  answer  to  the  description  of  not  having 
music  in  their  souls.  And  if  any  one  doubts  it,  and 
wishes  to  form  an  opinion,  I  would  ask  him  to  go  to 
any  of  the  primary  schools  in  the  city  of  Boston,  and 
ask  the  teachers  to  allow  the  little  scholars  to  sing  some 
simple  melody  they  have  been  taught.  Let  him,  if  his 
ear  be  trained,  Usten  if  there  be  any  harsh  or  discordant 
sounds,  not  in  the  tune,  evolved  from  the  little  throats, 
and  then  see  if  any  lips  be  closed.  If  he  finds  what 
I  have  found,  he  will  notice  that  all  sing,  and  hear  no 
discord,  and  see  no  dumb  lips.  Training  has  developed 
the  "  music  in  the  soul,"  and  education  done  its  faithful 
duty. 

Now,  what  education  has  accomplished  for  music,  let 
us  hope  to  see  done  for  form  and  color.  There  are  those 
who  love  and  understand  both  subjects,  who  believe 
that  the  "  music  in  the  soul "  produced  by  art  knowl- 
edge is  a  source  of  as  much  delight  as  the  melody  and 
harmony  of  sound. 

And  we  cannot  insure  the  appreciation  of  art  until 
we  make  all  of  its  developments  pure  and  chaste.    It 
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will  be  of  little  avail  to  build  galleries  and  establish 
academies,  unless  they  are  made  to  affect  the  character 
of  popular  art  in  every  phase  of  its  use.  Pure  art 
never  existed  side  by  side  with  corrupt  and  vulgar  orna- 
ment, any  more  than  pure  religion  consists  of  very  much 
faith  and  very  indifferent  works.  Life,  if  it  exists  at 
aU,  permeates  the  whole  body,  brain,  blood,  bones,  mar- 
row ;  it  cannot  carry  about  a  dead  limb,  but  shakes  it 
off:  so  art  which  exists  for  the  polite  and  well-dressed, 
and  does  not  reach  to  the  humble  folks  clad  in  fustian,  is 
an  art  afflicted  by  paralysis,  —  a  diseased  and  unnatural 
condition,  to  be  pitied  perhaps,  but  not  imitated  nor 
prolonged.  Let  us  hope,  that  in  the  fair  field  there  is 
before  us,  which  has  so  early  recognized  the  value  and 
blessings  of  education,  no  human  faculties  will  be 
ignored,  no  possible  himian  attainments  will  be  neglected, 
no  sources  of  human  happiness  will  be  closed ;  but  that 
the  chief  comer-stone  of  our  liberties,  inscribed  with  the 
words,  "  AU  men  are  bom  free  and  equal,"  shall  mean 
for  us,  not  only  freedom  from  oppression,  but  freedom 
from  ignorance ;  not  only  equahty  with  ourselves,  but 
equality  with  the  best  people  of  the  best  periods  of  the 
world's  history;  and  that,  if  the  comer-stone  in  the 
foundation  does  not  express  this,  the  keystone  of  Ameri- 
can progress  shall  attain  unto  it. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

RELIEF  ORNAMENT,  —  MODELLING  AND    CARVING. 
POTTERY,  GLASS,  AND  TERRA-COTTA. 

EELIEF  ornament  —  modelling  and  carving,  work- 
ing in  solid  material  in  imitation  of  form  only, 
just  as  surface  decoration  attempts,  by  reproduction 
of  outline  and  color  upon  a  flat  surface,  to  convey  the 
ornamental  character  of  a  subject  in  outline  and  color, 
without  relying  on  its  roundness  —  is  one  of  the  most 
important  branches  of  industrial  art. 

Relief  ornament — i.e.,  ornamental  forms  relieved  or 
raised  from  the  surface  they  are  upon  —  is  the  appli- 
cation of  sculpture  to  industrial  purposes,  in  the  same 
way  that  sui*face  or  flat  ornament  is  the  industrial  appli- 
cation of  the  fine  art,  painting. 

In  many  respects,  industrial  sculpture  is  of  greater 
influence  and  of  more  importance  than  ornamental 
painting ;  for  it  is  less  possible  to  reproduce  it  by  me- 
chanical means.  Many  and  persevering  have  been  the 
efforts  to  invent  a  carving-machine,  which  should  do  for 
wood  and  stone  what  block-printing  and  chromo-litho- 
graphy  have  done  for  surface  decoration.  But  the  man 
has  not  yet  been  born  who  has  succeeded  in  doing  that ; 
and  we  shall  have  to  wait  a  little  longer  before  he 
comes :  if  by  some  oversight  he  should  never  come  at 
all,  it  will  be  a  great  blessing  to  mankind. 
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Attempts  have  been  made  to  carve  by  machineiy,  and 
certain  rough  effects  have  been  prodaced:  thus  the 
outline  and  actual  relief  of  a  scroll  of  wood-work  can 
be  obtained  in  duplicate,  after  the  first  model  has  been 
made,  by  a  machine  now  in  use  in  London,  and  which  I 
have  seen  in  operation,  worked  somewhat  in  this  man- 
ner: — 

A  panel  of  ornament  is  placed  flat  on  its  back,  and,  in 
a  corresponding  position  near  it  is  placed  a  solid  wood 
block,  in  exactly  the  same  plane  as  to  its  upper  surface 
as  the  highest  point  in  the  ornament.  Two  pointed 
steel  pencils  —  one  fixed,  and  the  other  gouge-shaped, 
and  revolving  by  steam-power  —  are  placed  parallel  to 
each  other.  The  fixed  pencil  is  held  by  the  operator,  who 
begins  by  pressing  it  down  to  the  surface  of  part  of  the 
carving ;  and  the  revolving  pencil,  which  acts  in  per- 
fect sympathy  with  that  which  is  handled  by  the  opera- 
tor, descends  or  ascends,  or  moves  to  the  right  and  left, 
according  to  the  movements  of  the  operator.  This 
revolving  pencil  is  placed  over  the  wood  block  to  be 
carved,  and  is,  in  fact,  a  very  fine  cutter ;  so  that,  as  it 
traverses  the  wood  block,  it  removes  the  material,  and 
leaves  what  is  left  on  the  original  carving,  over  which 
its  twin  point  in  the  hands  of  the  operator  has  been 
travelling. 

Mouldings  and  unimportant  details  might  thus  be 
reproduced ;  but  the  work  would  always  have  to  be 
finished  by  hand. 

Another  mode  of  obtaining  the  effect  of  carved 
wood-work  was,  by  making  a  metal  mould  red-hot,  and 
impressing  it  on  oak,  or  other  hard  wood,  charring  the 
material,  so  that  it  left  the  impress  of  the  mould  on  the 
panel.  That  was  at  one  time  used  to  produce  book- 
covers,  and  resulted  in  somewhat  handsome  effects. 
But  practical  difficulties  prevented  its  general  adoption, 
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and  it  was  a  short-lived  experiment.  It  is,  in  fact,  an 
impossibility  to  produce  the  highest  forms  of  sculptured 
art  by  mechanical  processes ;  and  thus,  as  a  rule,  there 
is  more  originality  in  sculpture  and  carving  than  in  flat 
ornamentation. 

Stone-carving  cannot  well  be  accomplished,  even  in 
that  imperfect  way,  owing  to  the  more  brittle  character 
of  the  material,  which  would  chip  and  fracture,  where 
the  grain  and  tenacity  of  .fibre  in  wood  would  preserve 
it  from  so  doing  when  hard  wood  was  used. 

So  that  there  is  more  originality  and  handwork  in 
modern  relief  ornament  than  in  its  sister  industry,  sur- 
face ornament ;  in  this  respect,  more  like  the  same  work 
in  the  best  periods  of  art,  whether  Greek,  Roman, 
Gothic,  or  Renaissance. 

Men  were  sculptors  before  they  were  painters.  The 
mud-houses  and  unbaked  clay  blocks  with  which  habita- 
tions were  built  in  the  earliest  ages  were  infant  attempts 
at  modelling  in  clay,  much  as  the  cherished  dirt-pie  of 
our  more  innocent  days  betrayed  our  love  for  elemen- 
tary sculpture. 

The  stone  and  the  wood  used  in  the  construction  of 
huts  gave  birth  to  the  parent  art  of  architecture  when 
civilization  began  to  dawn  upon  barbarous  races,  and 
men's  instincts  required  something  permanent  with 
which  to  shelter  their  bodies;  when,  in  fact,  there 
developed  a  desire  for  a  home,  and  its  centre,  the 
hearthstone:  then,  when  stones  were  squared,  and 
timber  was  hewn,  Sculpture,  or  the  art  of  cutting,  was 
added  to  the  human  accomplishments. 

Afterwards,  colored  earths  or  dyes  were  rubbed  over 
the  naked  bodies,  the  walls  of  the  habitations,  and  the 
weapons  for  the  chase ;  and  thus  Painting  came  to  the 
help  of  its  elder  sisters,  Sculpture  and  Architecture,  and 
the  arts  were  bom. 
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The  processes  of  reproduction  of  solid  forms  are,  of 
course,  as  numerous  as  for  the  repetition  of  flat  orna- 
ment by  the  use  of  plastic  material,  such  as  plaster  of 
Paris,  cement,  clay,  metal,  and  glass ;  but  the  difficul- 
ties of  manufacture  very  much  limit  the  amount  of  art 
work  and  its  special  excellence  in  such  productions. 

The  one  process  whereby  the  highest  kind  of  art  can 
be  reproduced  almost  perfectly  —  viz.,  by  terra-cotta  — 
has  never  been  fully  developed  in  that  direction.  It  is 
receiving  some  attention  now,  both  in  France  and  Eng- 
land ;  and  we  may  expect  to  see  results  from  the  experi- 
ments which  are  being  made.  Yet  we  can  hardly  look 
upon  reproduction  in  terra-cotta  as  machine-made  sculp- 
ture ;  for,  after  each  piece  has  been  taken  from  the 
mould,  it  has  to  be  fitted  to  other  pieces,  and  finished 
by  hand  by  at  least  as  good  an  artist  as  the  designer  of 
the  figure :  and  thus  moulded  terra-cotta  is  only  a  means 
whereby  the  elementary  or  constructional  forms  of  mod- 
elling may  be  secured ;  and  the  finish  has  to  be  done 
entirely  by  skilled  hands. 

So  that  the  likelihood  is,  that,  in  the  future  as  in 
the  past,  there  will  be  a  demand  for  skilled  labor  in 
solid  materials,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  its  repro- 
duction,—  and  a  demand  which  will  increase  in  pro- 
portion to  the  development  of  wealth  and  taste.  For 
this  reason  I  stated,  that  the  act  of  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature  which  compelled  the  cities  of  the  Common- 
wealth to  give  instruction  in  industrial  drawing  should 
have  also  included  modelling  in  the  course  of  studies  ; 
for,  though  drawing  is  the  soul  of  modelling,  it  is  not 
soul  and  body  as  well. 

As  I  believe  there  is  not  a  very  general  understand- 
ing of  the  processes  of  modelling,  moulding,  and  carv- 
ing, and  some  light  may  be  thrown  upon  the  subject  of 
design  for  relief  ornament  through  a  consideration  of 
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their  peculiarities,  I  propose  to  say  a  few  ^ords  in 
describing  the  processes  of  each  branch  of  this  group 
of  industrial  arts. 

And  firstly  as  to  the  difference  between  modelling 
and  carving. 

The  great  distinction  between  modelling  and  carving 
is  that  which  is  to  be  found  in  their  manipulative  pro- 
cesses, and  the  nature  of  the  materials  worked  in. 
Thus,  modelling  is  working  in  a  soft  material,  as  clay  or 
wax,  principally  with  the  finger-ends  as  implements, 
aided  by  smooth  boxwood  tools,  made  to  imitate  the 
end  of  the  thumb  or  finger.  Carving  is  working  in  a 
hard  material,  whether  wood,  stone,  or  marble,  with  at 
first  heavy  tools,  and  at  all  times  edged  tools,  having 
cutting  and  scraping  work  to  do. 

Modelling  begins  with  nothing,  and  builds  up  the 
form:  carving  begins  upon  a  block  of  material,  and 
hews  the  form  from  it.  Thus,  in  relief  ornament,  mod- 
elling is  the  art  of  putting-on  or  adding-to;  carving, 
the  process  of  taking-off.  This  distinction  is  at  all 
times  the  most  important  one  to  impress  upon  the  stu- 
dent ;  for  when  clay  is  used  like  wood  or  plaster  of 
Paris,  and  a  lump  of  material  put  in  a  place  from  which 
the  form  is  scraped  or  cut  out  of  the  yielding  clay,  then 
the  peculiar  quality  of  the  material  is  lost :  and  in  this 
way  it  is  more  difficult  to  succeed  in  obtaining  a  good 
effect  than  with  either  stone  or  plaster,  firm  to  the 
touch  and  unyielding. 

Statues,  busts,  and  the  finest  pieces  of  architectural 
enrichments,  are  always  first  modelled  in  damp  clay 
mixed  with  sand ;  so  ground  and  kneaded  with  water  as 
to  bring  it  to  the  consistency  of  dough  or  putty,  —  not 
wet  enough  to  stick  to  the  fingers,  nor  stiff  enough  to 
be  worked  with  difficulty.  With  occasional  sprinklings 
whilst  the  modeller  is  at  work,  and  by  being  covered 
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over  with  a  damp  cloth  when  not  at  work,  the  model 
is  kept  in  a  workable  condition  until  it  is  finished :  being 
pliable,  the  clay  easily  receives  alterations,  corrections, 
and  additions,  until  the  designer  is  satisfied  with  his 
work. 

Then  comes  the  process  of  moulding  and  casting,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  have  the  model  in  a  material 
which  will  not  shrink  nor  crack.  If  the  work  was  left 
in  the  clay,  and  not  burned,  it  would  soon  crumble  to 
pieces,  be  very  fragile,  and  easily  be  destroyed. 

The  methods  of  obtaining  moulds  and  casts  are 
various ;  but  the  most  common  are,  by  the  use  of  plaster 
of  Paris  for  both  the  mould  and  the  cast,  or  using  wax 
to  obtain  a  mould,  and  plaster  to  make  the  cast. 

Plaster  moulds  are  of  two  kinds,  —  the  waste-mould 
and  the  piece-mould,  —  the  latter  being  also  sometimes 
called  a  safe-mould,  because  out  of  it  many  casts  may 
be  taken  without  destroying  it ;  whereas  from  the 
waste-mould  only  one  cast  can  be  taken,  and  the 
mould  is  chipped  from  the  cast  in  removing  it,  and 
therefore  destroyed.  The  process  of  waste-moulding  is 
fully  described  in  the  chapter  on  Casting  and  Casts. 

When  the  work  is  in  plaster,  it  can  be  afterwards  pro- 
duced in  stone  or  marble  by  means  of  a  pointing- 
machine,  a  mechanical  contrivance  which  enables  the 
carver  to  reproduce  a  design  either  in  relief  or  the 
round  with  practical  accuracy.  In  the  case  of  a  bust 
or  a  statue,  the  artist  will  make  the  clay  model  himself, 
the  moulder  produces  it  in  plaster,  and  the  carver  repro- 
duces it  in  marble ;  the  artist  putting  the  finishing  touches 
on  the  most  important  portions  as  the  work  approaches 
completion.  Small  or  unimportant  details  of  ornamental 
sculpture  are  not  considered  of  sufficient  importance  to 
model  or  point,  but  are  chopped  out  of  the  block  by  a 
stone  carver;   a  superior  workman  usually  laying  or 
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blocking  out  the  work,  and  one  of  less  skill  finishing  it. 
But  elaborate  pieces  require  to  be  modelled,  cast,  pointed, 
and  finished  like  a  bust  or  a  statue. 

In  the  case  of  a  bronze  statue  or  statuette,  the  same 
process  is  repeated,  with  the  exception  of  the  pointing 
and  carving ;  casting  in  bronze  taking  the  place  of  the 
two  latter.  Thus  a  bronze  statue  is  modelled  in  cla3% 
cast  in  plaster,  and  then  cast  in  metal  from  a  mould 
made  on  the  plaster  cast. 

The  two  great  distinctions  in  the  working  of  metals 
are  to  be  found  under  the  heads  of  wrought  and  cast  in 
the  coarser  materials,  as  iron  and  brass ;  whilst  the 
precious  metals,  gold  and  silver  and  bronze,  are  either 
cast,  and  afterwards  chased,  or,  when  of  silver  or  gold, 
embossed  and  chased. 

Wrought-iron  work  —  that  is,  iron  which  is  heated 
white,  and  hammered  into  the  required  shape  upon  the 
anvil  —  is  one  of  the  noblest  and  truest  of  the  industrial 
arts.  The  hammering  increases  the  tensile  powers  of 
the  material  to  a  great  extent ;  so  that  it  becomes  more 
or  less  elastic,  and  will  spring  back  into  its  shape  from 
a  blow  which  would  shiver  cast-iron  into  fragments. 
There  is  hardly  a  limit  to  the  forms  which  may  be 
obtained  in  wrought-iron ;  and  its  use  for  some  of  the 
highest  decorative  purposes,  in  conjunction  with  brass 
hammered  and  worked  in  the  same  way,  is  one  of  the 
most  successful  developments  of  industrial  art  in  Eng- 
land at  the  present  time.  The  medievalists,  sickened 
and  disgusted  with  sham  bronze  and  lacquer,  have  gone 
back  to  wrought-iron  and  brass  as  honest  work.  It 
has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Englishmen  in  this  century  to 
have  the  restoration  of  all  the  cathedrals  and  most 
of  the  parish  churches;  and  there  are  few  but  what 
either  in  the  rood-screen,  candelabra,  or  altar-rails,  dis- 
play masterpieces  of  wrought-iron.    Then  every  oonsid- 
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erable  town  in  England  has,  during  this  century,  built, 
or  is  now  building,  a  town  hall,  exchange,  hospitals, 
or  civic  buildings  of  some  kind ;  and  with  the  Gothic 
revival  has  come  a  desire  for  the  best  work  in  all 
branches  of  labor,  each  town  vying  with  its  neighbor  in 
the  magnificence  of  its  public  buildings  architecturally. 
In  all  there  is  generally  a  display  of  wrought-iron  as  one 
of  the  elements  of  enrichment ;  and  its  practice  thus 
extensively  has  called  into  existence  a  race  of  art  work- 
men of  the  highest  class. 

One  feature  in  its  working  is  unique :  whilst  the  iron 
is  hot,  it  may  be  twisted  into  curves  whose  beauty  cannot 
be  equalled  in  any  other  process  ;  but  that  supposes  the 
workman  or  artist  knows  what  is  beautiful  when  he  sees 
it,  or  is  striving  after  an  ideal  existing  in  his  own  mind : 
the  capacity  of  the  material  is  there,  if  the  laborer  is 
competent  to  develop  it ;  and  accident  sometimes  helps 
him  considerably. 

Cast-iron,  which  is  gradually  forming  so  important 
an  element  in  our  architecture,  is  incapable  of  highly- 
ornamental  treatment,  limited  by  one  condition  of  man- 
ufacture, —  that  there  must  be  no  undercut,  or  cutting 
back  beyond  the  rounded  outline  of  the  ornament. 

The  moulds  in  which  metal  is  cast  have  to  be  made 
in  sand  or  loam ;  and  it  is  not  possible  to  get  these 
moulds  in  many  pieces :  so  that,  except  for  slightly- 
relieved  surface  ornament,  flat  railings,  fluted  columns, 
or  such-like  elementary  ornament,  cast-iron  will  be  of 
little  avail  artistically. 

In  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867,  one  curious  fact  was 
very  manifest  to  all,  —  that  the  French  seemed  to  distance 
the  whole  world  in  the  artistic  character  of  cast-metal 
work,  as,  for  instance,  bronze  and  iron ;  whilst  there 
was  not  any  comparison  to  be  made  in  wrought  metal 
with  that  of  the  English  medisevalists :  yet  the  French 
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had  no  wrought  work  to  speak  of,  and  the  English  no 
art  castings  worth  looking  at. 

Chasing  in  metal  is  finishing  with  a  hard  steel  point 
and  a  hammer  the  surface  of  a  design  which  the  sandy 
surface  of  the  mould  has  left  granulated  or  rough,  and 
also  removing  all  flaws  and  imperfections  in  the  cast. 
The  lines  which  are  often  so  beautiful  on  a  silver  goblet 
or  a  medallion  are  generally  the  work  of  the  chaser, 
who  probably  has  not  made  the  design  or  the  model. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  the  vaiious  stages  which  a  silver 
candelabrum  or  a  race-cup  has  to  go  through  before  it 
is  fit  for  delivery  to  the  customer. 

In  many  cases  the  design  is  made  by  the  draughts- 
man ;  and,  when  approved,  it  is  handed  to  the  modeller, 
who  copies  it  in  clay  the  size  required.  It  is  then 
passed  on  to  the  plaster-moulder,  who  cuts  it  up  into 
as  many  parts  as  will  enable  it  to  be  easily  moulded  in 
silver.  He  then  makes  a  plaster  mould  of  each  bit, 
from  which  he  takes  a  wax  cast,  exactly  of  the  thick- 
ness which  the  silver  is  to  be  when  cast.  The  whole 
model,  in  many  little  bits,  is  thus  returned  to  the  mod- 
eller, who  works  on  the  wax  until  it  is  more  highly 
finished  than  in  the  clay.  When  completed,  it  is  then 
sent  to  the  silver-moulder,  who  makes  a  sand  mould, 
and  casts  each  half  separately  in  silver,  and  passes  them 
on  to  a  finisher,  who  joins  them  together.  He  sends 
them  on  to  the  chaser,  who,  haying  filled  the  hollow  parts 
with  a  hard  compound  of  pitch  and  resin,  so  as  to  make 
it  solid  to  work  upon,  chases  the  surface  into  brightness, 
adds  all  the  details  which  could  not  be  given  either  in 
clay  or  wax,  and  thus  finishes  the  work.  The  applica- 
tion of  heat  takes  away  all  the  pitch  and  resin,  and  the 
polisher  then  puts  the  burnished  surfaces  upon  it ;  and 
it  is  ready  for  the  warehouse  or  the  customer. 

From  this,  it  will  be  seen  that  almost  any  thing  may 
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be  done  in  silver,  and  also,  that,  when  works  of  art 
have  to  pass  through  so  many  hands,  each  must  be 
skilled,  or  the  work  will  be  spoiled.  Sometimes,  as  in 
the  case  of  Vecht^,  a  French  artist,  who  was  once  head 
of  Hunt  &  Roskeirs  factory  in  London,  the  draughts- 
man, modeller,  and  chaser  are  combined  in  one  man ; 
and  that  undoubtedly  results  in  the  production  of  the 
best  works  of  art.  Thus  it  was  that  Cellini  worked ; 
and  many  of  the  very  best  men  in  modem  times  have 
imitated  his  example. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  reasons  why,  in  modern  times, 
there  is  so  very  little  universality  of  power  in  individ- 
uals is,  because  we  divide  and  subdivide  labor  so  much, 
requiring  each  cobbler  to  ^'  stick  to  liis  last,"  each  man 
to  go  blindfolded  and  grinding  round  in  his  own  mill. 
Here  I  am  glad  to  see  this  is  not  so  much  the  case  as  in 
Europe,  —  at  any  rate,  in  business  matters  ;  though  it  is 
a  good  deal  the  case  in  art.  Thus  an  artist  is  either 
a  painter,  sculptor,  or  architect.  If  a  painter,  either  a 
landscape  or  a  figure  painter ;  if  an  architect,  either 
a  Goth  or  a  Greek :  and  neither  painter,  sculptor,  nor 
architect  deems  it  safe  to  step  over  the  margin-line  of 
his  own  department  in  his  own  branch  of  art  into  the 
realms  of  the  next.  Compare  this  with  what  Michael 
Angelo  did.  He  was  architect,  sculptor,  painter,  en- 
gineer, and  poet ;  and  some  living  artists  would  die 
happily,  if  any  one  of  his  works  in  architecture,  paint- 
ing, or  sculpture  had  been  done  by  them. 

Then,  if  we  judge  Leonardo  da  Vinci  by  his  own 
testimony,  there  was  no  branch  of  art  he  was  not  ac- 
quainted with,  or  would  refuse  a  commission  in ;  and, 
if  we  test  him  by  what  he  has  left  behind  him,  he  was 
a  giant  among  artists,  universal  in  his  genius. 

Division  of  labor  is  economy  in  the  factory:  it  is 
paralysis  in  the  studio ;  and,  though  life  is  too  short  for 
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each  man  to  practise  all  branches  of  art,  the  one  he 
devotes  himself  to  eventually  will  be  more  thorough  and 
intelligent  by  knowledge  of  the  rest,  than  it  can  be 
without  that  knowledge. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  most  valuable  men  in  this 
country,  and  in  all  others,  have  been  made  so  through 
having,  at  an  early  period  of  their  lives,  to  rely  upon 
themselves  for  every  thing ;  and  being,  in  consequence, 
many-handed  and  many-minded,  ready  for  every  emer- 
gency that  is  new,  and  preventing  many  mishaps  through 
foresight  which  comes  of  old  experience,  not  by  sticking 
to  one  last,  but  by  having  to  be  every  thing  by  turns. 

We  can  imagine  the  force  of,  say,  an  old  maiden  aunt 
of  Michael  Angelo's,  who  could  do  nothing  but  knit 
(antimacassars),  sagely  advising  him  to  stick  to  his  last, 
and  his  mighty  scorn  of  the  thoughtless  counsel. 

It  is  the  handiness  and  general  helpfulness  of  Ameri- 
cans that  Europeans  cannot  understand ;  and  they  ex- 
press their  recognition  of  it  by  speaking  of  an  American 
as  the  "universal  Yankee," — about  the  best  possible 
testimony  to  his  education  and  capacity  that  could  be 
given. 

If  we  consider  the  kind  of  ornament  in  relief  appro- 
priate to  wood-work,  it  will  be  seen  at  once  the  color  of 
the  wood  has  very  much  to  do  with  that ;  and  the  grain 
of  the  wood  is  also  an  important  element.  Very  bold 
ornament  in  very  dark  wood  is  apt  to  look  heavy,  clumsy, 
and  funereal ;  and  delicate  ornament  in  wood,  where  the 
grain  is  coarse,  as  in  pine  or  oak,  is  labor  thrown  away. 

The  best  work  is  usually  done  in  boxwood  or  ebony ; 
mahogany  and  walnut  being  unsuitable  on  account  of 
the  variety  in  color  and  prominence  in  the  grain. 

Perhaps  more  important  even  than  the  consideration 
of  material  is  the  question  of  where  carving  is  admissi- 
ble in  the  design  and  where  inappropriate. 
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It  should  never  be  used  to  conceal  the  constructional 
features  of  an  object,  nor  to  form  any  part  in  any  way 
of  construction  itself ;  for  that  reason,  carving  should  be 
in  recessed  or  sunken  portions  of  the  form,  both  for  its 
protection  when  done  and  for  enrichment.  It  should 
not  be  allowed  to  make  the  outline  of  any  object,  or 
occur  in  prominent  places  ;  for  that  will  interfere  both 
with  its  constructional  feature  and  the  use  of  the  object 
itself. 

In  modem  furniture,  wood-carving  is  plastered  over 
the  framework  as  though  it  were  put  on  with  a  trowel, 
or  stuck  on,  as  it  too  often  is,  with  glue ;  and  the  result 
is,  that  half  the  furniture  that  is  made  is  rickety  in  a 
month,  and  its  atrocious  ornaments  come  off  in  your 
hand  as  you  move  it  about.  Look  at  the  hall  chair  at 
Cothele,  and  compare  its  honest  simplicity  and  handsome 
enrichment  with  the  tricky  convolutions  and  over-orna- 
mentation of  modern  furniture.  No  man  would  hesitate 
to  sit  on  that  chair  in  (doubt  of  its  strength,  nor  could 
he  easily  improve  its  design. 

In  wood-work,  strength  means  straightness  and  square- 
ness, with  the  grain  of  the  wood  going  from  end  to  end 
of  each  piece.  The  arch  is  of  no  account  in  wood,  and 
curvature  of  any  important  constructional  feature  means 
weakness  and  liabilit}'^  to  destruction  in  use. 

If,  in  the  use  of  any  piece  of  furniture  made  in  wood, 
the  carved  work  must  be  handled,  or  it  forms  part  of  the 
object  which  has  to  be  relied  on  for  strength,  it  is  in  bad 
taste  and  design. 

Again,  very  high  relief,  and  very  round  delicate  carv- 
ing, is  bad,  because  wood  will  split,  and  parts  will  chip 
off,  or  warp,  and  crack  off. 

Some  years  ago  there  was  a  mania  in  England  for 
carvings  of  birds,  in  which  every  feather  and  every  mark 
on  every  feather  was  exactly  imitated ;  and  the  string 
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which  tied  the  bird  up  by  the  legs,  and  suspended  it  to 
the  nail  by  which  it  was  hanging,  was  so  precisely  imi- 
tated by  the  color  of  the  wood  —  which  was  pear-tree  — 
and  the  cutting  on  its  surface,  that,  if  you  put  real  string 
by  the  side  of  the  carved  string,  no  one  could  tell  the 
difference. 

That  was  meretricious  art,  which  has  of  course  disap- 
peared, though  people  were  giving  thousands  of  dollars 
for  one  little  dead  bird  in  pear-tree  wood  whilst  the  fury 
lasted. 

The  best  test  of  the  best  design  in  an  object  of  use  is, 
that,  at  the  first  glance,  the  ornamentatioii  should  not  be 
noticeable  at  all ;  coming  out  only  on  a  second  look  or 
further  examination.  Then  we  can  be  sure  it  is  in  its 
right  place,  not  prominent  and  impertinent,  but  subor- 
dinate and  modest.  Apply  that  test  to  most  modern 
work,  and  you  will  see  how  it  fails :  the  first  thing  which 
strikes  the  eye  is  some  detestable  scroll-work  or  putty- 
like projection ;  or,  if  the  object  be  a  chair,  the  legs  and 
arms  will  be  practising  all  sorts  of  gymnastic  exercises, 
—  all  of  which  taken  together  means,  bad  design,  vulgar 
display,  and  weak  workmanship.  The  Knole  chairs  are 
just  what  such  furniture  shfuld  be,  —  simple,  strong, 
handsome,  and  comfortable;  and  the  settee  has  the 
same  character. 

Apropos  of  this,  I  should  like  to  say  that  ancient  carv- 
ing in  wood-work,  which  is  liable  to  destruction  by  being 
worm-eaten,  can  be  restored  to  almost  its  first  strength 
by  a  very  simple  process.  Some  five  and  twenty  years 
ago,  an  English  nobleman  who  was  about  to  rebuild  his 
castle  found  that  a  piece  of  very  elaborate  wood-carving, 
which  was,  ornamentally,  the  chief  feature  of  his  ban- 
queting-hall,  and  was  perhaps  the  best  work  of  the  best 
English  wood-carver,  —  Grinling  Gibbons, — that  this 
piece  was  so  completely  a  network  of  fibres  only,  the 
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worm  having  destroyed  all  the  soft  parts  of  the  wood, 
that  removal  would  be  destruction ;  for  it  crumbled  in  the 
hand  like  a  dead  leaf.  In  this  dilemma  Mr.  Rogers,  the 
queen's  carver,  was  consulted ;  and  he,  after  careful  exam- 
ination, and  several  experiments  on  other  samples  of  de- 
cayed wood,  completely  restored  it  to  almost  its  original 
strength.  His  method  was  this :  he  steeped  the  whole 
piece  in  a  composition  of  plaster  of  Paris  or  fine  cement 
mixed  with  glue  or  gelatine,  to  a  consistency  as  thick  as 
cream,  and  let  the  wood  absorb  this  fluid  in  a  hot  state, 
until  every  worm-hole  and  every  crevice  was  completely 
stopped  up,  making  the  carving  as  solid  as  when  it  was 
first  done.  When  the  composition  was  cold,  it  got  as 
hard  as  a  stone,  and,  permeating  every  part  of  the  carv- 
ing, held  it  together  as  if  in  a  vice.  A  little  arsenic  with 
this  mixture  will  make  it  afterwards  an  unpalatable  dish 
to  future  worms. 

The  experiment  was  a  complete  success ;  and  in  case 
any  one  should  be  possessed  of  a  valuable  piece  of  wood- 
carving  which  is  rapidly  going  to  destruction,  and  may 
desire  to  restore  it  to  safety  and  permanence,  I  would 
suggest  this  remedial  process. 

There  might  be  some  difficulty  in  thus  soaking  a  book- 
case or  a  sideboard  ;  but  any  small  gem  of  sculpture  may 
be  effectually  cured  by  the  process. 

Stone-carving,  which  occupies,  next  to  architectural 
design,  the  most  important  place  in  external  decoration 
of  buildings,  is  one  of  the  weakest,  perhaps  the  very 
weakest  branch  of  industrial  art  now  practised.  For 
this,  several  reasons  may  be  assigned :  the  first  is,  that 
carvers  have  little  or  no  opportunity  of  studying  the  art 
of  modelling  in  clay,  which  would  give  them  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  contrasts  of  light  and  shade,  and  of  the  effects 
of  certain  methods  of  obtaining  relief  distinctly:  and 
another  is,  that  the  appreciation  of  old  forms  is  passing 
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away,  as  unfitting  to  express  our  present  feeling ;  and  as 
yet  there  is  no  power  of  design  to  create  new  forms. 
The  copying  or  imitation  of  natural  leaves  may  be  very 
pretty,  but  it  is  not  ornament ;  and  the  grace  and  light- 
ness of  foliage  cannot  be  imitated  in  a  coai-se  material 
like  stone. 

Then,  architectural  sculpture,  to  be  honest,  must  be 
safe  and  substantial,  well  backed  up  by  solid  material, 
and  not  so  cut  under,  and  made  thin  at  the  edges, 
that  it  becomes  fragile  and  like  paper  or  leather  work. 
In  the  best  styles  of  architecture,  the  ornamental  carv- 
ing was  strictly  conventionalized,  and  symmetrical  in 
all  important  parts,  —  Nature  supplying  the  motive  and 
source  of  subject,  the  sculptor  applying  them  to  archi- 
tectural needs. 

That  must  be  the  course  now,  as  soon  as  we  can  get 
skilled  workmen  to  study  nature  and  design.  The 
splendid  foliage  of  this  country  will  furnish  us  with  new 
combinations  of  forms,  varied  in  choicest  outlines,  and 
wealthy  by  contrasts  of  light  and  shade  on  their  rich 
surfaces ;  and  the  bright,  clear  atmosphere  will  preserve 
for  us  the  art  work  we  display  externally  on  our  public 
and  private  buildings. 

But  that  very  purity  of  atmosphere  is  one  argument 
against  a  very  popular  form  of  stone-carving  enrich- 
ment, which  is  almost  general  now :  I  mean  the  in- 
cised ornament  on  flat  stone  surfaces.  If  these  incisions 
were  filled  with  colored  cement,  or  if  the  smoke  and 
dirt  of  a  manufacturing  town  could  be  relied  upon 
to  fill  the  sunken  device,  then  incisions,  used  very  spar- 
ingly, would  be  highly  ornamental :  but  in  many  cities, 
such  as  Boston,  mill-chimneys  are  happily  scarce ;  and, 
so  long  as  it  is  so,  incised  ornament  will  have  very  little 
e£Fect. 

Carving  without  power  of  drawing  is  an  impossibility; 
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for  not  only  must  the  complete  form  be  marked  on  the 
stone,  but  the  final  effect  be  seen  from  the  first,  so  that 
the  chisel  is  only  cutting  from  the  solid  mass  what  the 
pencil  has  already  expressed  on  paper  or  the  eye  sees 
mentally.  If  this  be  not  so,  then  the  workman  is 
making  experiments  where  mistakes  cannot  be  reme- 
died ;  and  every  stroke  may  only  accidentally  help  the 
unseen  result,  or  certainly  destroy  it.  The  excellent 
effect  of  the  sculptured  ornament  on  many  of  the  build- 
ings in  Paris  results  greatly  from  their  being  carved  in 
position,  not  in  the  workshop.  There  must  be  an  abso- 
lute difference  of  treatment  in  the  same  subject  for  two 
positions,  —  the  near  and  the  distant ;  and  a  frieze  or 
capital  which  may  look  well  in  the  atelier  will  probably 
be  tame  and  insipid  in  its  final  position,  seen  from  a  dis- 
tance of  many  yards.  Yet  that  which  is  effective  and 
refined  in  appearance  at  a  distance  is  not  disagreeable 
when  seen  near  at  hand,  having  a  certain  breadth  and 
noble  simplicity  which  are  always  attractive  and  satisfy- 
ing to  the  eye  and  mind  of  the  refined  observer. 

The  resources  of  art  in  the  form  of  pottery  have  at 
all  times,  especially  in  great  art  epochs,  been  seized  upon 
to  express  the  art  appreciation  of  different  races.  The 
Etruscan  vases  have  made  permanent  the  chaste  feeling 
of  their  authors,  and  transmitted  to  us  the  refinement 
of  other  ages.  The  Egyptian  pottery  was  exceedingly 
beautiful  in  form  and  outline,  though  somewhat  rude  in 
material ;  and  the  vessels  which  have  been  used  by 
different  peoples,  and  have  been  preserved  to  us,  are 
the  clearest  manifestation  of  the  condition  of  domestic 
industrial  art  among  them. 

Perhaps  in  this  branch  of  industry  the  progress  made 
during  the  last  twenty  years  has  been  greater  than  in 
any  other ;  and  it  has  been  in  the  direction  of  a  return 
to  simplicity  and  ancient  forms.     The  Russian  pottery 
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in  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867  astonished  e^ery  critic 
by  its  beauty  of  outline  and  fitness,  existing  side  by  side 
with  very  curious  art  displays  in  other  branches.  The 
Russian  love  of  art  is  princely  rather  than  popular ; 
and  the  country  has  yet  to  produce  its  first  painter  or 
sculptor  of  European  eminence. 

Last  year,  1871,  the  International  Exhibition  at  Ken- 
sington took  for  special  illustration  the  subject  of  porce- 
lain; and  it  was  unquestionably  the  finest  display  of 
specimens  ever  seen  together  in  one  building. 

Since  the  time  when  Flaxman  and  Wedgewood,  the 
sculptor  and  princely  manufacturer,  combined  to  bring 
out  the  famous  Wedgewood  ware,  the  attention  of 
the  best  designers  and  potters  has  been  much  drawn 
towards  porcelain  and  pottery ;  and  the  existence  of  the 
once  imperial  factory  at  Sevres,  and  the  now  imperial 
workshop  at  Berlin,  has  acted  as  an  impetus  to  the  pro- 
duction of  beautiful  works.  Then,  also,  the  popularity 
of  Palissy  ware,  and  majolica,  with  its  many  tints,  has 
led  manufacturers  to  imitate  these  wonderful  master- 
pieces, with  their  crafty  glazes  and  subtle  lustres. 

Some  notion  of  the  increase  in  value  of  pottery  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years  may  be  obtained  by  an  instance 
quoted  by  Mr.  Robinson,  art  referee  to  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum.  Writing  in  1857,  he  says,  "  Four  or 
five  years  ago  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  Italian 
majolica  ware  might  have  been  purchased  at  dealers^ 
shops  and  London  auctions  at  from  a  few  shillings  to  at 
most  a  few  pounds,  say  five  or  ten  pounds,  at  the  high- 
est ;  whilst  in  Italy  a  few  scudi,  or  dollars,  would  pur- 
chase the  finest  piece.  Now,  these  same  pieces  will  sell 
for  twenty,  fifty,  a  hundred,  two  hundred  pounds ;  nay, 
I  dare  scarcely  place  a  limit  to  the  finest  specimens.  As 
an  instance,  the  most  seemingly  extravagant  price  ever 
heard  of  until  then  was  given  in  Italy,  not  four  years 
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ago,  for  a  fine  majolica  plate.  After  being  refused  by 
dealers  and  amateurs  without  number,  on  account  of  its 
supposed  exorbitant  price,  —  twelve  pounds  English 
($60),  —  this  long-coveted  specimen  was  purchased  by 
a  French  dealer.  This  year  the  same  piece  was  publicly 
sold  by  auction  in  Paris  for  the  sum  of  X450  ($2,250), 
and  brought  in  triumph  to  this  country  by  its  purchaser, 
a  well-known  English  amateur."  He  also  adds,  "  The 
Bernal  collection,  offered  intact  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment, and  declined,  for  £40,000,  only  two  years  ago,  was 
sold  by  auction  for  X60,000,  and  is  to-day  worth 
£100,000." 

That  shows  the  rate  at  which  appreciation  of  pottery 
and  other  antiquities  is  progressing ;  and  what  was  true 
in  1857  is  doubly  and  trebly  true  now. 

My  own  hope  is,  that,  before  every  specimen  of  ancient 
industrial  art  in  Europe  is  bought  up  for  national  col- 
lections, the  Boston  Fine  Art  Museum  will  be  built,  and 
patriotic  Americans  will  be  in  the  field  to  furnish  it  with 
works  of  fine  and  industrial  art. 

To  what  extent  combinations  of  different  materials 
in  furniture  are  advisable  or  in  good  taste,  seems  difiSi- 
cult  to  decide.  The  French  cabinet-makers,  who  pro- 
fess to  be  at  the  head  of  the  world  in  this  specialty, 
believe  most  thoroughly  in  the  use  of  metal  with  wood, 
and  recently  introduce  glass  and  pottery  to  an  unlimited 
extent.  Bronze  and  silvered  bronze,  with  either  light 
wood,  as  sandal-wood,  or  dark  wood,  like  oak  or  ebony, 
have  a  good  effect  when  the  relief  of  the  bronze  is  not 
too  high.  Electrotypes  from  low-relief  friezes  or  medal- 
lions, let  in  as  panels,  are  quite  unexceptionable,  be- 
cause of  their  flatness.  Some  of  the  very  best  furniture 
displayed  in  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1867  introduced 
enamels  in  many  colors,  as  medallions  and  filigrees  of 
porcelain  and  pottery.     Thus  the  sandal-wood  book- 
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case  of  Wright  &  Mansfield,  which  took  one  of  the 
highest  prizes,  had  some  of  Flaxman's  best  medallions, 
of  a  chaste  sage-green  ground,  white  figures  upon  it,  as 
its  principal  ornament.  Many  of  the  French  specimens 
used  painted  porcelain  liberally,  consisting  of  groups  of 
flowers,  portraits,  ideal  heads,  and  such-like :  and  that 
was  not  in  good  taste  ;  for  the  brilliant  colors  destroyed 
the  chaste  design,  and  gave  the  whole  productions  a 
nondescript  character,  —  half  fine  art,  half  industrial  art, 
neither  prominent  enough  to  decide  which  was  intended 
as  principal. 

In  many  otherwise  well-designed  and  beautifully-exe- 
cuted cabinets,  the  effort  to  display  the  resources  of 
the  manufacturer  ended  in  really  grotesque  confusion  as 
well  as  profusion.  Thus,  in  one  instance,  I  saw  an  ebony 
cabinet,  having  brass  filigree  edges,  bronze  sunk  orna- 
ments, enamel  inlays,  ivory  inlays,  and  points  of  bright 
color,  obtained  by  precious  stones  highly  polished,  -i—  all 
squandered  over  a  surface  three  feet  by  four.  That 
was  like  the  pudding,  —  all  plums  and  no  flour. 

I  doubt  whether  more  than  two  or  three  distinct  mate- 
rials should  ever  be  used  upon  an  industrial  object,  even 
when  it  comes  within  the  scope  of  what  Mrs.  Partington 
calls  *'  an  object  of  bigotry  and  virtue." 

It  is  taking  a  thing  out  of  the  reabns  of  industry  to 
elaborate  it  so  much  that  it  should  be  kept  in  a  glass 
case  for  fear  of  injury ;  and  the  price  of  some  of  these 
industrial  masterpieces,  as  they  are  called,  is  such,  that, 
together  with  the  risk  of  destroying  them,  they  are  as 
costly  as  white  elephants.  Thus,  a  small  cabinet  for 
coins  by  Diehl,  a  French  cabinet-maker,  was  labelled  in 
the  1867  Exhibition  at  eleven  thousand  dollars,  and  was 
a  small  one  into  the  bargain.  It  certainly  would  not 
have  held  a  tenth  part  of  the  coins  required  for  its  pur- 
chase. 
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The  mischief  of  all  this  is,  that  there  can  be  no  grada- 
tion of  furniture  when  one  thing  is  so  rich  and  elaborate. 
It  kills  the  works  of  art  in  an  apartment ;  and  it  makes 
the  man  who  owns  it  look  like  a  shabby  biped,  and  the 
coins  it  is  supposed  to  protect  are  not  worth  so  much  as 
the  case  containing  them.  What  is  the  inference  when 
the  frame  is  worth  more  than  the  picture,  the  casket 
more  precious  than  the  gems  it  holds  ? 

Notwithstanding  this  objection  to  over-enrichment,  I 
am  confident  that  there  is  a  solid  pleasure  derived  from 
every  sight  of  an  object  which  is  thoroughly  adapted  to 
its  use,  and  beautiful  as  well.  The  mind  dwells  on  it 
with  satisfaction;  and  there  is  the  same  enjoyment 
arising  from  its  contemplation  as  there  is,  in  a  fine  day, 
a  sense  of  joyous  health  or  "  the  concord  of  sweet 
sounds." 

Of  terra-cotta,  or  burnt  earth,  which  the  artist  and 
art  connoisseur  love,  as  they  do  all  good  things,  little 
practical  use  has  yet  been  made;  and  that  is  the  more 
wonderful,  inasmuch  as  it  is  practically  indestructible, 
retains  the  touch  of  the  artist  perfectly,  and  is  therefore 
like  a  permanent  investment  of  art  power. 

Most  of  the  old  terra-cottas  have  been  modelled  in 
clay  solidly,  and  then  burnt.  That  is  not  the  best  way : 
for  clay  shrinks  in  burning,  and  in  proportion  to  its  thick- 
ness, so  that  a  thin  part  does  not  shrink  so  much  as  a 
thick  part ;  thus  distortion  takes  place. 

I  have  seen  a  terra-cotta  which  had  been  burned  for 
two  days,  and  had  only  shrunk  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch 
in  two  feet  of  height ;  and  that  is  practically  nothing. 
To  attain  to  that  perfection,  two  things  had  to  be  done : 
first,  the  statuette  had  to  be  hollow,  and  all  parts  of  the 
same  thickness,  which  was  done  by  first  modelling  the 
figure,  taking  a  mould  of  it,  and  then  pressing  or  squeez- 
ing the  fresh  clay  into  the  plaster  mould,  after  being 
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rolled  to  an  even  thickness  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch; 
second,  the  greater  portion  of  the  clay  was  composed  of 
ground  and  pulverized  burnt  clay,  in  the  shape  of  com- 
mon clay  tobacco-pipes  already  burnt,  and  which  had 
therefore  been  already  shrunk,  so  that  when  burnt  again 
it  did  not  shrink  at  all ;  the  actual  shrinking  being,  in  the 
unburnt  clay,  necessSiry  to  bind  the  particles  together. 
The  result  was  imperishable  work,  clear  and  brilliant, 
every  touch  of  the  master's  hand  sharp  and  perfect ; 
and,  with  such  care,  terra-cotta  is  a  beautiful  material. 

It  is  usually  regarded  as  a  material  for  small  things 
only,  —  sketches  and  details ;  but  I  have  seen  a  life-sized 
figure  made  as  I  have  described,  and  burned  without  a 
crack  or  a  flaw :  and,  if  opportunities  be  ever  given  here 
for  the  highest  class  of  professional  study,  it  is  one  of 
the  desires  I  feel,  to  resuscitate  the  noble  art  of  terra- 
cotta upon  American  soil. 

The  most  notable  example  of  the  use  of  terra-cotta 
in  modern  days  is  in  the  construction  of  the  permanent 
portion  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum  in  London. 
Every  fraction  of  the  fagade,  in  a  sort  of  Venetian- 
Renaissance  style,  is  built  of  burnt  earth,  —  the  main 
body  of  red  brick,  the  enriched  portions  of  cream-col- 
ored  terra-cotta.  The  columns,  which  are  richly  cov- 
ered with  figures  emblematic  of  the  seven  ages  and  of 
the  arts  and  sciences,  in  relief,  are  in  blocks  several  feet 
in  length  and  diameter,  and  the  string-courses  and 
mouldings,  and  wherever  the  main  color  of  red  brick  is 
relieved  by  the  lighter-colored  terra-cotta,  there  are  im- 
mense blocks  of  the  material  as  straight  and  square  as 
worked  stone ;  whilst  the  surface  is  as  hard  as  cast-iron, 
non-absorbent,  dead  in  surface,  and  almost  of  uniform 
color :  where  the  color  is  varied,  the  variety  is  not  so 
great  as  in  the  veins  of  white  marble. 

Altogether  it  is  a  brilliant  success ;  and  it  has  these 
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advantages :  the  miserable  climate  and  dense  atmosphere 
of  London  cannot  defile  it ;  for  the  surface  is  hard  and 
smooth,  and  every  storm  of  rain  and  every  gale  ef  wind 
remove  impurities  as  they  would  from  a  white  plate; 
and  fog  and  rain  are  not  altogether  unknown  in  the 
largest  city  in  the  world.  I  examined  these  terra-cotta 
enrichments  in  September,  1871,  after  they  had  been 
exposed  for  several  years,  and  they  were  as  fresh  as  on 
the  day  of  their  erection ;  whilst  stone-work  that  had 
been  up  as  long  was  as  black  as  the  inside  of  a  chimney. 
The  entrance  hall  of  the  Museum  is  illustrated  on  the 
opposite  page,  and  will  give  you  some  idea  of  the  capa- 
bilities of  terra-cotta,  architecturally. 

The  clear  atmosphere  of  this  country,  and  the  absence 
of  a  plethora  of  mill-chimneys,  do  not  so  loudly  call  for 
permanent  and  cleanly  decorations  of  buildings  as  Lon- 
don and  Manchester  do  in  the  old  country ;  yet,  here  as 
there,  they  would  be  an  honest  and  pleasing  ornament, 
—  art  work  and  hand  work,  fresh  and  eternal. 

We  express  our  unqualified  admiration  of  a  man  who 
is  perfect  at  all  points,  by  saying,  in  Cockney  vernacular, 
*'  He's  a  regular  brick."  Might  we  not  describe  the 
superlative  of  this,  by  stating,  that  "  he's  terra-cotta 
throughout  ?  " 

There  seems  to  be  a  prevailing  notion  that  terra-cotta 
must  be  red :  yet  there  are  at  least  three  other  colors 
of  which  it  may  be  composed  to  my  knowledge,  for  I 
have  seen  them ;  viz.,  cream-color,  white,  and  gray ; 
and  I  have  no  doubt,  that,  by  admixture  of  oxides  of 
several  metals  with  the  clay,  almost  any  color,  or  tint 
of  color,  might  be  obtained. 

Encaustic  tiles,  which  are  another  form  of  terra-cotta, 
display  every  color  known  in  art,  except  gold  and  silver ; 
and  their  colors  no  possible  condition  of  the  atmosphere 
can  destroy.    Even  when  the  earth  is  consumed  with  a 
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fervent  heat,  these  tiles  and  the  Greek  vases  will  be  left 
behind  us  as  a  permanent  record  of  past  civilizations. 
You  may  reduce  all  the  pictures  in  the  world  to  tinder  ; 
melt  all  the  bronze  statues  until  they  run  in  the  gutters ; 
calcine  the  marble  statues  into  plaster  of  Paris;  bum 
all  the  buildings  into  lime,  and  all  animal  creatures  and 
vegetation  into  ashes ;  and  aU  this  while  terra-cotta  will 
glow  red-hot,  and  remain  uninjured,  and  cool  down  again 
into  the  shape  we  fashioned  it.  It  is  the  noblest  of  aU 
vehicles  for  the  expression  of  art.  It  may  be  difficult 
to  decide  what  else  it  is  we  do  which  would  be  even 
comparatively  permanent  in  any  great  imiversal  shock 
or  a  relapse  into  barbarism. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  an  eclipse  of  European  and 
American  civilization  as  complete  as  that  of  ancient 
Greece,  or  a  cessation  of  the  arts  as  thorough  as  in  the 
case  of  ancient  Egypt. 

What  would  be  left  behind  us  to  teU  the  future  peo- 
ples, budding  into  new  forms  of  civilization,  what  the 
pale-faced  ancient  races  did  in  their  confused  way  of 
Hving  ?  After  a  lapse  of  two  thousand  years,  our  pic- 
tures and  photographs  would  be  tinder  or  ashes ;  our 
metals,  most  of  them,  corroded  and  destroyed,  — an  odd 
bronze  coin  here  and  there  might  tell  what  our  circula- 
tion was  like ;  every  building  now  in  existence  would 
be  a  heap  of  stones  or  a  ruin  of  bricks,  or  be  scattered 
in  fragments  over  the  earth, — ;^  except,  perhaps,  the 
Egyptian  pyramids.  And,  though  we  try  to  believe 
that  in  many  respects  our  civilization  is  greater  than  any 
other  yet  developed,  it  seems  to  me  that  in  the  arts,  at 
any  rate,  it  is  vastly  inferior  in  the  one  characteristic  of 
permanence. 

But  if  a  straw  thrown  into  the  air  shows  which  way 
the  wind  blows,  and  a  strong  tendency  in  one  direction 
is  an  indication  of  character,  then  never  did  wind  blow 
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SO  bravely,  nor  public  sentiment  point  so  decidedly,  as 
now  it  does  towards  honest,  permanent  work. 

There  is  in  art  a  reflex  of  social  life :  if  refined  and 
noble  and  original,  it  pomts  to  the  maturity  of  a  race ; 
if  barbarous,  weak,  or  borrowed,  to  the  infancy  or  decay 
of  a  race. 

Let  us  hope,  that,  in  the  youth  of  this  nation,  our  art 
progress  may  be,  if  slow,  permanent ;  and,  if  youthful, 
the  youth  of  a  glorious  manhood. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
CASTING  AND  CASXa 

AS  the  majority  of  persons  who  admire  the  beautiful 
sculptured  works  of  antiquity  can  only  have  the 
opportunity  of  studying  and  enjoying  them  through  the 
medium  of  piaster  casts,  I  purpose  giving  such  infor- 
mation concerning  the  process  of  casting  as  will  show 
what  a  good  cast  is,  and  that,  being  identical  with  the 
original,  it  may  afford  the  same  satisfaction  to  the  culti- 
vated eye. 

THE  PB00ES3  OP  CASTING. 

Casting  is  an  effort  to  reproduce  the  exact  form  of  an 
object  by  mechanical  means,  in  the  same  way  that 
modelling  attempts  to  copy  the  character  and  form  by 
artistic  means.  Thus,  modelling  the  original  work  —  a 
bust  or  a  statue  —  is  the  work  of  an  artist ;  casting  it, 
and  (supposing  it  to  be  in  marble)  even  carving  it,  is  a 
mechanical  process,  done  by  a  mechanic.  This  state- 
ment must  be  qualified  by  saying,  that  to  carve  a  marble 
bust,  even  by  mechanical  assistance  (the  use  of  the 
pointing-machine),  though  not  of  the  same  artistic  qual- 
ity of  work  as  producing  the  original,  yet  requires  the 
skill  of  a  practised  modeller  also ;  for,  without  such 
experience,  no  carver  would  be  allowed  by  a  sculptor  to 
touch  his  marble. 
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In  bronze  and  metal  casting,  the  statue  or  statuette  is 
finished  by  the  chaser,  who  must  be  a  good  art  work- 
man ;  but  the  process  of  casting  the  work  from  the  plas- 
ter into  the  bronze  is  carried  out  by  laborers,  under  the 
direction  of  a  skilled  founder. 

WA8TB-M0TTLDS. 

Casting  from  the  clay  into  plaster  of  Paris  is  called 
waste-moulding,  because  the  mould  is  wasted  or  de- 
stroyed in  the  process  of  taking  it  from  the  cast ;  and  it 
is  distinguished  from  the  after  process  of  reproducing 
casts  in  any  numbers  from  the  mould,  by  the  fact  that 
only  one  cast  can  be  obtained  from  a  waste-mould  taken 
from  the  clay  model :  whereas  a  mould  for  the  purpose 
of  reproducing  casts,  taken  itself  from  a  plaster  cast,  and 
called  a  piece  mould,  or  9afe  mould,  is  so  called  because 
a  large  number  of  casts  may  be  taken  from  it  safely 
without  destroying  the  mould. 

A  waste-mould,  then,  is  a  mould  in  plaster  of  Paris,  or 
in  wax,  taken  either  from  a  model  in  clay  or  from  some 
natural  form,  such  as  fruit,  foliage,  or  a  human  hand  or 
face.  We  will  suppose  that  a  clay  model  in  basso-relievo 
has  been  made,  and  it  is  required  to  reproduce  it  in 
plaster :  the  following  is  the  method  by  which  it  will 
be  done,  using  a  plaster  waste-mould.  The  clay  model 
will  be  sparely  sprinkled  with  water  about  ten  minutes 
before  the  mould  is  to  be  put  on,  to  make  its  surface 
slightly  damp;  for  plaster  will  follow  water  into  the 
angles  and  small  crevices  of  the  model,  which  it  would 
not  otherwise  reach.  The  plaster  is  then  gaged,  or 
mixed  with  water ;  and  thus,  it  being  settled  how  much 
water  will  be  required  to  make  a  covering  of  half  an  inch 
thickness  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  model,  and  this 
water  being  placed  in  a  white  glazed  earthenware  basin, 
the  moulder  takes  the  plaster  by  handfuls  and  shakes  it 
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over  the  side  of  his  hands  into  the  water,  letting  it  fall 
to  the  bottom.  This  is  repeated  until  the  plaster  begins 
to  appear  at  the  top  of  the  water ;  and  the  superfluous 
water  at  the  top  of  the  plaster  should  then  be  poured 
away.  With  an  iron  or  wooden  spoon,  larger  than  a 
table-spoon,  the  plaster  is  then  beaten  up,  precisely  as 
an  egg  would  be  beaten,  for  perhaps  a  third  of  a  minute  ; 
and  it  ought  then  to  be  rather  thicker  than  good  cream. 
The  plaster  is  then  carefully  poured  over  the  model, 
care  being  taken  to  make  it  thoroughly  and  completely 
cover  the  surface,  the  first  coat  being  spread  evenly 
over,  half  an  inch  in  thickness.  It  must  be  left  for 
twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour  to  allow  it  to  set,  —  new 
or  quick  plaster  setting  five  minutes  sooner  than  old  or 
slow  plaster.  Having  set  as  hard  as  a  lump  of  chalk, 
this  first  case  is  oiled  or  brushed  over  with  a  mixture 
of  clay  and  water,  called  Italian  grease;  and  then  a 
second  coat  of  about  the  same  or  greater  thickness 
of  plaster  is  added  to  the  first.  The  object  of  putting 
the  mould  on  in  two  thicknesses  is,  that,  when  it  has  to 
be  chipped  away,  the  outer  case  comes  off  quite  easily, 
without  any  danger  to  the  cast,  and  the  thin  coat  can 
then  be  removed  with  much  less  difficulty  than  if  the 
whole  mould  had  to  be  chipped  away  in  one  thickness. 

When  the  outer  case  is  hard,  the  mould  and  model 
together  are  turned  over,  exposing  the  back  of  the  bass- 
relief,  and  the  clay  is  picked  out  of  the  mould.  The 
mould  is  washed  carefully,  and  every  particle  of  clay 
taken  from  it.  The  inner  surface  of  the  mould  is  then 
either  oiled  or  brushed  with  soap  and  water  to  give  the 
surface  a  slightly  greasy  character,  so  that  it  will  leave 
the  cast  easily.  Very  skilful  moulders  sometimes  omit 
this  part  of  the  process,  relying  upon  great  experience 
in  chipping  off ;  but  it  is  safer,  and  necessary  for  the  inex- 
perienced, to  grease  the  mould. 
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The  mould  being  thus  prepared,  the  casting  may  be 
made.     The  plaster  is  gaged  in  the  same  manner  as  for 
the  mould,  and  poured  into  the  latter.    It  is  well  at  first 
to  pour  into  the  mould  about  one  fourth  enough  to  fill  it, 
and  then  to  shake  it  soundly,  so  as  to  insure  the  plaster 
running  into  every  nook  and    corner  of   the  mould. 
Then  the  remaining  plaster  is  poured  in,  and  the  back- 
ground of  the  relief  made  as  thick  as  required,  and  per- 
fectly smooth  at  the  back.     When  it  is  set  hard,  the 
chipping  away  of  the  mould  may  be  begun.     The  tools 
used  will  be  a  mallet  of  wood,  about  three  or  four 
pounds  in  weight,  and  blunted  chisels  of  varying  sizes, 
—  say  about  one-fourth,  one-third,  three-fourths,  of  an 
inch,  and  one  broad  chisel  of  about  an  inch  and  a  half. 
The  outer  case  of  the  mould  is  removed  by  cracking 
it  off  with  gentle  taps  of  the  mallet  upon   a  chisel, 
cutting  in  all  cases  at  right-angles  to  the  surface  of  the 
cast.     The  case  will  come  off  in  three  or  four  pieces, 
being  prized  or  levered  off ;  and  then  comes  the  par- 
ticular part  of  the  process  of  casting  which  requires 
skill  and  the  greatest  care.     The  mould  which  remains 
will   be   about  half  an   inch   thick  everywhere;   but 
in  a  few  places,  in  angles   of  the    model,  it  will  be 
sometimes  thicker.     It  is  best  to  find  a  piece  of  the  cast 
by  chipping  off  a  bit  of  the  mould  on  the  outside,  and 
then  to  follow  the  cast  by  chipping  off  small  bits,  not 
more  than  an  inch  square,  or  even  less,  until  a  part  of  the 
model  be  reached.     Then  it  is  comparatively  an  easy 
matter  to  remove  in  the  same  way  all  the  remainder  of 
the  mould,  by  chipping  it  off  gradually,  holding  the  chisel 
firmly  in  the  left  hand ;  for,  if  it  be  allowed  to  slip,  very 
ugly  gashes  may  be  made  in  the  cast.     When  this  has 
been  accomplished,  the  moulder  has  to  gage  some  plas- 
ter very  thinly,  and  mend  up  his  mistakes ;  for  the  best 
moulders  will  either  chip  off  or  cut  into  some  parts 
of  the  cast. 
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Casting  from  foliage,  or  a  hand  or  bird  from  nature, 
is  done  in  the  same  manner :  but  that,  if  a  leaf  be  the 
subject,  it  has  to  be  delicately  propped  up  behind,  so 
that  its  form  be  not  distorted ;  and  the  plaster  should 
be  put  on  very  gradually  at  first,  so  that  its  weight  may 
not  force  the  leaf  out  of  shape,  or  flatten  its  projections 
of  surface.  In  casting  a  hand  or  foot  or  face  from  the 
life,  the  moulder  must  be  an  expert,  or  he  will  torture 
his  subject,  and  produce  very  poor  work.  Provision 
must  be  made,  when  putting  on  the  mould,  for  its  being 
taken  off  without  removing  fingers  or  toes;  and  the 
best  way  of  securing  this  is  to  put  a  piece  of  thin, 
tough  string  on  the  surface  of  the  hand  or  foot,  so  that, 
just  before  the  plaster  sets,  the  string  may  be  pulled 
off,  and  cut  the  mould  into  about  two  equal  parts, 
dividing  it  so  that  all  parts  of  the  flesh  will  be  relieved. 
In  casting,  the  mould  will  have  to  be  tied  tightly 
together,  and,  the  plaster  being  run  into  it,  be  well 
shaken  and  poured  out ;  then  poured  in  again  and  filled 
up,  if  a  solid  cast  is  to  be  made. 

All  other  parts  of  the  process  of  moulding  and  casting 
from  the  life  or  nature  are  the  same  as  from  the  clay. 

PIBOB-MOULDING. 

The  way  in  which  the  majority  of  casts  are  repro- 
duced is  by  means  of  a  piece-mould,  —  a  mould  made  in 
many  pieces,  —  which  can  be  removed  safely  from  each 
cast  taken,  and  be  ready  for  the  next  cast.  The  process 
of  making  this  kind  of  mould  is  as  follows:  a  plaster 
cast  of  great  excellence  of  workmanship  is  selected  or 
prepared  for  reproduction,  and  is,  when  its  art  work- 
manship is  perfect,  thus  treated  by  the  moulder.  The 
cast  is  carefully  dried,  and  oiled  with  boUed  linseed  oil, 
applied  sparingly  with  a  hog's-hair  brush.  It  may, 
if  the   plaster  be  very  absorbent,  require  to  be  thus 
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oiled  two  or  even  three  times.     Then  it  becomes  per- 
fectly smooth  and  non-absorbent.     Moulders  call  this 
cast  ^^the  oriffinal"    In  this  state,  it  is  ready  for  the 
piece-moulding  process.    We  will  suppose,  to  make  this 
description  simple,  that  it  be  required  to  make  a  piece- 
mould  of  a  cast  of  a  spray  of  apples  and  foliage,  the 
apples  being  highly  relieved,  but  not  quite  in  the  round. 
It  is  required,  that,  when  the  cast  has  been  made,  the 
mould  shall  be  in  so  many  pieces,  that  each  will  come 
away  by  a  slight  tap  of  the  hand,  and  be  uninjured. 
The  moulder  commences  then  by  placing  round  some 
prominent  part,  such  as  the  top  and  eye  of  the  apple,  a 
small  wall  of  clay  an  inch  deep,  leaving  the  piece  of  the 
cast  exposed  which  is  to  be  moulded.     He  mixes  his 
plaster,  and  fills  up  the  cavity.     When  it  is  set,  he  takes 
it  off  from  the  original,  and  cuts  its  edges  straight  and 
square,  with  a  cunning  angle  known  as  the  contra-cut, 
and  which  any  Italian  moulder  will  show  the  curious 
inquirer.     The  n6xt  piece  is  added  by  letting  the  first 
piece  make  part  of  the  wall,  and  some  clay  the  other 
part ;  which  new  piece,  therefore,  perfectly  fits  the  first 
piece,  but  has  to  be  taken  off  when  set,  and  cut  square, 
cut  and  contra  cut,  where  it  has  touched  the  clay.     In 
this  way  the  whole  surface  of  the  original  is  covered 
with  little  independent  bits  of  mould,  each  bit  drawing^ 
i.e.,  coming  away  from  the  original,  without  breaking 
any  part  of  it,  or  bruising  its  own  surface ;   to  insure 
which,  there  must  be  no  undernsvi  in  any  one  piece,  or 
surface  cut  back  from  the  general  surface  of  the  piece. 
Thus,  in  an  apple,  two  pieces  would  not  relieve  round 
the  apple,  but  three  would ;  though,  if  an  apple  were  to 
be  piece-moulded  by  itself,  it  would  require  five  pieces, 
—  one  for  the  top,  one  for  the  bottom,  and  three  round 
its  sides ;  and  out  of  such  a  mould  twenty  casts  could 
be  taken  of  good  quality  without  much  injury  to  the 
mould. 
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When  these  wedge-shaped  little  pieces  cover  the 
original,  a  flat,  conical  hole  is  drilled  into  the  back  of 
each  one :  the  united  surfaces  of  the  backs  are  then  oiled, 
and  covered  by  a  thick  case,  or  matrix,  of  plaster,  which 
holds  them  all  together  firmly  in  their  places  over  the 
original.  When  the  matrix  is  taken  off,  each  piece  of 
the  piece-mould  removed  fi*om  the  original  will  be  found 
to  fit  into  its  place  in  the  matrix,  and  a  perfect  mould  be 
thus  obtained.  Before  taking  casts  from  such  a  mould, 
it  is  thoroughly  dried,  and  every  part  oiled  with  boiled 
linseed  oil  several  times,  which  hardens  them,  and  makes 
the  whole  mould  safe.  When  a  cast  has  to  be  taken  out 
of  the  piece-mould,  the  surfece  has  to  be  first  oiled  with 
fine  Lucca  oil,  used  very  sparingly  with  a  stiff  hog's-hair 
brush.  When  the  cast  is  set,  the  matrix  is  removed,  and 
each  piece  of  the  mould  tapped  with  the  butt-end  of  a 
chisel  very  slightly,  or  even  with  the  knuckles ;  and  it 
comes  off  easily,  and  is  replaced  in  the  matrix,  after 
being  wiped  wilh  a  linen  4  (the  inner  surface  having 
steam  from  the  new  cast  on  it),  ready  for  the  next  cast. 
In  the  cast  taken  from  a  piece-mould,  there  will  be  little 
lines,  showing  the  junction  of  the  several  bits  of  the 
mould ;  and  these  are  sometimes  erroneously  supposed 
to  show  where  the  cast  has  been  joined  together.  These 
lines  are,  in  fact,  the  means  whereby  a  cast  may  be 
judged,  —  a  process  to  be  explained  farther  on. 

WAX-MOULDING. 

When  a  subject  is  very  highly  relieved  from  its  back- 
ground, alto-relievo^  a  waste-mould  is  sometimes  made 
with  wax,  which  has  advantages  in  some  ways  over 
plaster.  Very  delicate  work,  highly  relieved,  like  the 
stems  of  flowers,  can  hardly  be  safely  trusted  to  a  plas- 
ter waste-mould,  but  may  be  excellently  reproduced  by 
means  of  a  wax-mould.     Though  called  waoHnouldy  the 
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mould  is  really  a  composition  of  wax  and  resin,  to  which 
may  be  added  with  advantage  a  little  honey,  in  about 
the  proportion  of  wax,  one-third ;  resin,  two-thirds ;  and 
a  table-spoonful  of  honey  for  every  ten  pounds  of  the  two 
other  materials.  These  are  heated  over  a  stove  slowly, 
and  well  mixed,  but  never  allowed  to  boil.  To  make 
good  moulding  material  out  of  these  ingredients,  they 
should  be  melted  and  mixed,  and  poured  out  on  a  wet 
slate  slab,  and  allowed  to  cool  and  shrink  two  or  three 
times.  When  cool,  the  material  should  be  like  toffee,  — 
only  not  greasy,  but  slightly  elastic.  Some  moulders  put  a 
little  Canada  balsam  into  the  compound,  instead  of  honey. 
When  the  model  to  be  cast  is  ready,  and  the  wax 
warmed  about  to  the  consistency  of  molasses,  a  wall 
of  clay  as  high  as  the  average  height  in  relief  of  the 
model  is  put  round  its  edges,  and  the  wax  poured  on 
the  model  from  one  corner,  and  allowed  to  flow  from  it 
over  the  whole  surface,  the  higher  parts  being  covered 
with  spoonfuls  of  the  wax,  dashed  over  them.  When 
this  coat  of  wax  is  cold,  it  is  oiled  or  greased,  and  a 
plaster  case  is  put  over  it.  The  clay  should  be  taken 
out  of  the  mould  with  great  care,  as  the  material  is 
brittle  and  tender ;  and  water  should  be  freely  used  to 
wash  out  the  clay,  and  harden  the  sui-fetce  of  the  mould. 
The  cast  is  made  as  in  plaster^waste-moulding ;  and, 
when  set,  the  outer  plaster  case  is  removed  with  mallet 
and  chisel,  leaving  the  wax-mould  to  be  dealt  with.  This 
mould  should  be  placed  in  front  of  a  moderate  fire  for 
half  an  hour,  or  until  it  is  warmed  through,  and  will 
bend  easily ;  and  sometimes  hot  water  should  be  allowed 
to  stand  on  the  wax  surface  until  the  wax  is  thoroughly 
warmed.  Then,  taking  one  end  of  the  mould,  by  a 
regular  pressure,  and  very  slowly,  it  may  be  pulled  off, 
leaving  the  cast  without  a  mark  or  a  chip.  The  danger 
is,  in  taking  off  the  wax,  that  hasty  removal  or  irregular 
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pressure  may  snap  off  little  projections  or  very  round 
parts ;  but  that  can  only  result  from  inexperience  or  care- 
less work.  There  may  be  thin,  threadlike  seams  in 
places  where  the  wax  has  flowed  from  two  sides  and 
met :  for,  as  the  wax  flows,  the  cold  surface  of  the  model- 
cools  it ;  and,  where  two  streams  meet,  they  will  not  join 
perfectly  on  the  clay  surface.  For  this  reason,  the  wax 
should,  as  much  as  is  possible,  be  run  on  from  one  place 
only.  The  seams,  however,  are  so  thin  that  an  ivory 
modelling-tool  will  remove  them  easily. 

The  more  the  wax  is  used,  the  better  it  becomes ;  and, 
if  it  becomes  too  elastic,  resin  is  added ;  if  too  brittle, 
wax  is  added  :  and  the  same  wax  may  be  used  any  num- 
ber of  times  without  deterioration. 

QBLATmB    MOULDING. 

Gelatine  is  sometimes  used  for  safe-moulding  for  bass- 
reliefs,  instead  of  plaster,  though  it  is  not  as  accurate. 
The  gelatine  mould  leaves  no  seams  or  mould-marks, 
and  thus  has  one  advantage  over  the  plaster-mould  ;  for 
when  such  marks  are  removed  by  unskilful  hands,  as  is 
generally  the  case,  much  of  the  beauty  of  the  cast  is 
destroyed. 

The  material  is  common  glue,  or  a  superior  kind 
called  gelatine.  This  is  soaked  in  cold  water  until  it 
is  elastic,  without  snapping,  and  thus  put  into  a  tin 
sauce-pan,  and  warmed  until  it  is  of  the  consistency  of 
molasses :  it  is  then  ready  for  use. 

The  cast  is  thus  prepared :  An  even  thickness  of 
modelling-clay  is  rolled  out,  and  placed  all  over  the  cast. 
Over  this  a  plaster  case  is  put ;  and  a  second  case  is  put 
over  the  bottom  of  the  cast,  which  will  hold  it  exactly 
in  the  same  position  in  the  upper  case,  when  the  clay 
is  removed,  as  it  does  before  the  clay  is  taken  away. 
When  the  clay  is  removed,  and  the  plaster  cases  put 
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together,  the  cast  being  left  in  its  place,  there  will  be 
a  vacuum  between  the  case  and  cast  of  the  thickness  of 
the  removed  clay.  A  hole  is  cut  through  the  upper  case ; 
and,  the  two  being  firmly  tied  together,  the  gelatine, 
prepared  as  described,  is  poured  through  the  hole  in 
the  case,  and  fills  up  the  vacuum  left  by  the  clay.  The 
gelatine  is  left  for  a  space  of  twenty-four  hours  to  cool ; 
for  if  removed  before  that  time,  or  before  it  is  quite  cold, 
it  will  shrink,  and  spoil  the  mould ;  but,  when  it  is  cold 
and  firm,  the  cast  can  be  taken  out :  and  then,  the  sur- 
face of  the  moTild  being  oiled,  a  new  cast  may  be  taken, 
with  this  care,  that,  as  plaster  heats  when  setting,  the 
mould  must  be  taken  off  &om  the  cast  before  the  heat 
melts  its  surface,  or  that  will  destroy  the  mould.  The 
mould  is  elastic,  like  a  piece  of  india-rubber,  and,  when 
removed,  will  spring  back  into  its  place,  ready  for  an- 
other cast.  Not  more  than  twenty  casts  should  be  taken 
from  one  mould,  and  then  the  old  mould  be  melted  up 
again,  and  recast.  As  in  the  case  of  wax,  the  material 
may  be  used  as  often  as  necessary. 

Greater  skill  is  used  in  taking  casts  by  this  process 
than  by  any  other ;  and  the  odd  distortions  sometimes 
seen  in  cheap  casts  result  from  the  overworking  and 
abuse  of  elastic  moulds. 

STILPHUB-MOUIiDINO. 

This  process  is  used  only  for  casting  very  small  and 
delicate  work,  in  which  there  is  no  relief,  such  as  gems, 
medals,  coins ;  and  a  very  famous  reduction  of  the  Elgin 
frieze  in  the  British  Museum  has  been  so  produced. 
Where  there  is  undercutting,  it  cannot  be  used ;  for  the 
mould  must  be  in  one  piece,  and  draw  easily,  or  the 
casts  will  be  spoiled.  The  plaster  must  also  be  super- 
fine, of  the  highest  quality,  to  get  very  good  casts  out 
of  sulphur-moulds. 
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The  process  is  a  simple  one.  Brimstone  is  melted  in  a 
slow  caldron  with  care,  until  it  becomes  as  thin  as  milk 
or  cream.  The  medal  or  coin  being  prepared,  by  a  wall 
of  clay  or  pasteboard  having  been  placed  round  it,  as  high 
as  the  mould  should  be,  from  one  to  two  inches,  the  melted 
brimstone  is  poured  over  it.  As  it  is  cooling,  iron 
filings  should  be  filed  into  it,  or  shaken  in  from  a  fine 
sieve,  which  will  much  strengthen  the  mould.  The 
casts  are  taken  in  the  ordinary  way,  the  very  finest  oil 
procurable  being  used  for  the  surface  of  the  mould  each 
time  a  cast  is  taken. 

In  using  the  sulphur  for  a  second  mould,  it  should, 
when  heated,  be  poured  off  into  another  caldron,  leav- 
ing the  iron  filings  at  the  bottom  of  the  first ;  for,  if 
these  get  on  to  the  surface  of  the  second  mould,  it  will 
be  spoiled.  An  earthenware  pipkin  is  the  best  vessel  in 
which  to  melt  the  brimstone;  which,  when  melting, 
should  not  be  allowed  to  boil,  or  even,  as  housewives 
would  express  it,  simmer. 

GOOD  AND  BAD  OASTS. 

It  may  be  of  some  use  to  the  lovers  of  sculpture  to 
know,  by  outward  signs  of  workmanship,  a  good  cast 
from  a  bad  one ;  and  therefore  I  propose  to  explain 
them.  Casts  on  sale  will  either  have  been  produced  by 
plaster  piece-moulds,  wax  piece-moulds  (which  are 
similar  but  inferior  to  those  in  plaster,  and  therefore 
need  not  be  referred  to),  or  gelatine  moulds,  in  the  case 
of  all  subjects  larger  than  gems.  Nine-tenths  of  the 
casts  sold  are  made  by  plaster  piece-moulds.  Upon 
these  casts,  the  seams,  or  mould-marks,  will  either  be 
left,  or  they  will  have  been  removed.  The  connoisseur 
should  never  purchase  a  cast  when  the  seams  have  been 
removed,  unless  he  can  trust  the  moulder  who  does  it, 
but  either  take  them  off  himself,  or  employ  a  skilful 
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modeller  to  do  it  for  him.  If,  however,  the  moulder  be 
accredited  by  either  a  government  department  or  any 
acknowledged  society  of  dilettanti^  their  credentials  will 
be  sufficient  evidence  of  trustworthiness.  In  any  case, 
it  will  be  safe  to  stipulate,  that,  in  removing  the  mould- 
marks,  no  sand-paper  nor  emery-paper  shall  be  used,  — 
nothing  but  a  wooden  tool  (if  the  cast  be  new,  or  steel 
if  it  be  old),  and  Dutch  rush  for  the  finer  work,  — 
Dutch  rush  being  a  ribbed  grass,  used  for  fine  abrasion. 

A  cast  can  only  be  well  judged  before  the  mould- 
marks,  or  seams,  are  removed ;  and  therefore  it  has  been 
recommended  that  they  be  so  purchased.  If  the  seams 
be  very  thin,  and  no  piece  of  the  cast  either  project 
more,  or  be  sunk  lower  than  the  next  piece  to  it,  it  is 
probably  a  good  cast.  The  seams  ought  not  to  be 
thicker  than  thread.  If  they  be  as  thick  as  fine  string, 
or  if  angular  projections  are  found  at  the  junction  of 
two  pieces  of  the  mould,  the  cast  has  been  taken  from 
an  old  and  worthless  mould,  and  should  be  rejected. 

When  casts  have  been  taken  from  gelatine  safe- 
moulds,  it  requires  more  skill  to  detect  whether  they  are 
good  or  bad.  The  most  reliable  test  is  by  passing  the 
fourth  finger  of  the  left  hand,  the  ring  finger  (usually 
the  most  sensitive  pai-t  of  either  hand),  carefully  over 
any  rounded,  projecting  part ;  and,  if  it  be  perfectly 
smooth,  the  cast  must  have  been  taken  from  a  new 
mould.  But  that  is  not  all  the  test  required.  Any 
practised  modeller  or  sculptor  will  be  able  to  tell  by 
the  general  appearance  whether  the  mould  was  a  good 
one,  made  of  well-shrunk  gelatine ;  but  a  connoisseur, 
in  the  absence  of  technical  knowledge,  should  compare 
the  cast  from  gelatine  with  one  which  has  been  taken 
from  plaster,  especially  in  the  most  sunk  portions  of 
the  cast ;  and  if  the  angles  and  crevices  be  sharp,  and 
generally  like  the  plaster-moulded  cast,  he  may  trust  to 
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its  general  accoracy.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  be 
blurred  parts  or  little  projections  on  the  surface,  where 
they  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  original,  the  cast  will 
be  bad,  —  taken  from  an  old  mould,  or  one  which  has 
been  used  hastily  before  it  was  well  seasoned. 

Any  one  buying  a  cast  from  which  the  seams  have 
been  already  removed  must  trust  to  his  knowledge  of  the 
original,  or  art  knowledge.  But  he  will  be  compara- 
tively safe,  if  he  unconditionally  rejects  every  cast  upon 
which  sand-paper  or  emery-paper  has  been  used.  The 
images  sold  by  venders  in  the  streets  have  usually  had 
all  character  taken  out  of  them  by  this  method  of  finish. 
The  common  plasterman,  in  his  desire  to  make  his 
images  look  smooth  and  finished,  always  makes  smooth- 
ness his  first  object,  and  with  coarse  paper,  often  upon 
a  rough  cast  to  begin  with,  grinds  away  all  imperfec- 
tions of  used-up  moulds,  and  every  atom  of  character 
into  the  bargain.  A  good  mould  is  a  costly  implement, 
and  will  never  be  found  in  the  hands  of  any  but  first- 
rate  workmen ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  get  a  good  cast 
from  a  bad  mould.  Those  who  have  seen  wretched 
engravings  from  worn-out  plates  may  form  some  idea 
of  what  a  cast  is  which  must  be  sand-papered  before  it 
is  salable. 

Thus,  though  a  good  cast  is  to  the  artist  and  art-lover 
just  as  attractive  and  *  beautiful  as  the  original  work, 
though  it  may  not  be  associated  with  the  same  senti- 
ment, a  bad  cast  is  abhorred  of  all  who  love  the  good, 
as  a  distorted  libel  upon  the  original. 

The  painting  of  casts  preserves  them  from  discolora- 
tion, and  is  recommended,  if  it  can  be  well  done.  But 
ordinary  house-painters  and  decorators  will  destroy  the 
finest  casts  if  allowed  to  treat  them  as  they  like.  A 
cast  which  is  to  be  painted  should  have  its  seams 
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removed,  because  these  seams  clog  the  paint,  and  de- 
stroy the  sharpness  of  the  cast.  The  paint  should  be 
as  thin  as  mUk ;  and  a  cast  may  have  six  coats  of  such 
paint  without  injury :  but  it  must  also  have  two  coats  of 
oil  before  the  first  coat  of  paint.  When  the  casts  have 
become  dirty,  they  should  be  washed  with  a  soft  linen 
rag  with  a  solution  of  water  and  soda,  —  an  ounce  of 
soda  to  a  gallon  of  water,  —  which  will  bring  them  as 
clean  and  fresh  as  when  first  painted.  In  schools 
of  art,  casts  require  to  be  painted  when  used  for  light 
and  shade ;  but,  for  connoisseurs,  the  most  satisfactory 
way  of  preserving  casts,  and  securing  them  originally,  is 
to  purchase  them  with  the  seams  on,  not  to  have  the 
seams  removed,  and,  instead  of  having  them  painted,  give 
them  two  coats  of  boiled  oil,  at  an  interval  of  three 
days  between  each  coat,  and  have  it  applied  in  the 
summer  to  insure  absorption.  The  casts  must  be  thor- 
oughly dry,  or  the  oil  will  never  dry.  Casts  so  pre- 
pared become  gradually  the  color  of  old  ivory  or  marble 
which  has  stood  the  weather :  they  become  seasoned, 
and  beautiful  in  tint,  and  harder  than  those  prepared 
in  any  other  way ;  and  an  artist  loves  his  casts  thus 
prepared  better  than  by  other  means.  Whiteness  in 
painted  casts  should  be  avoided :  a  slight  tint  of  yellow 
ochre  or  Indian  red  and  black,  just  sufficient  to  take 
the  rawness  off  the  white  paint,  is  an  improvement. 
Casts  in  use  in  schools  of  art  and  drawing-classes 
should  be  protected,  if  hanging  upon  a  wall,  by  a  pro- 
jecting shelf, —  as  shown  in  the  fitting-up  of  the  ele- 
mentary-room, —  which  will  prevent  their  being  touched. 
A  regulation  of  every  school  should  be,  that,  under  no 
circumstances,  are  casts  to  be  touched  by  the  students  ; 
that  being  done,  when  necessary,  by  the  teachers.  The 
casts  should  be  dusted  daily  with  a  feather  brush,  never 
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by  any  thing  harder.  Very  delicate  casts  from  nature, 
either  of  hands  or  foliage,  may  be  protected  by  glass, 
and  will  in  this  manner  keep  fresh  and  clean  for  years ; 
the  light  and  shade  showing  as  clearly  through  the  glass 
as  it  does  without  it. 


CHAPTER  X. 

ARCHITECTURAL    ENRICHMENTS. 

THE  study  of  architecture,  whether  to  the  antiqua- 
rian or  the  lover  of  art,  may  be  truly  described  as 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  absorbing  of  subjects. 
To  it  all  the  dependent  constructional  and  decorative 
arts  are  allied,  as  the  leaves  and  flowers  are  to  the  tree, 

—  the  final  developments  of  its  life  and  beauty,  or  ex- 
pressions of  its  decay  and  death.  We  are  not  now 
about  to  consider  the  tree,  but  one  of  its  many  blossoms, 

—  architectural  enrichments. 

Architecture,  the  great  and  venerated  parent  of  the 
arts,  though  considered  only  through  its  subordinate 
details  of  ornamentation,  might  well  have  taken  prece- 
dence of  other  less  important  branches  of  design ;  but 
it  seems  safe  to  me  that  we  should  approach  the  greater 
theme  through  the  less,  and,  by  arriving  at  main  prin- 
ciples in  less  important  subjects,  be  enabled  to  form  a 
sound  judgment  upon  the  highest. 

For  this  reason  I  have  preferred  that  we  should  seek 
after  truth  in  the  byways,  and  that  lastly  our  inqui- 
ries shall  turn  in  the  direction  of  the  great  highway  of 
architecture.  Man  is  not  the  only  architect,  though  he 
is  the  principal ;  for  to  many  creatures  besides  our- 
selves has  been  communicated  the  desire  to  create  a 
material  home. 

Yet  as  if  to  suggest  higher  thoughts,  and  to  reveal 
the  essential  difference  between  man,  whose  mission  is 

359 
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to  conquer  the  earth  and  subdue  it,  and  the  fowls  of 
the  air  and  beasts  of  the  field,  which  only  exist  and  pos- 
sess the  earth,  the  architecture  of  man,  the  builder,  is 
various  and  ever-changing,  as  though  seeking  after  the 
perfect ;  whilst  that  of  the  inferior  creatures  is  forever 
the  same,  stereotyped  in  all  its  features  and  unchange- 
able. The  spider  spins  the  same  web,  the  silkworm  the 
same  cocoon,  as  its  ancestors ;  the  bird  builds  the  same 
nest,  and  uses  the  same  materials,  as  its  parents ;  the  hare 
rests  in  the  same  form,  and  the  lion  reclines  in  a  similar 
den,  as  hares  and  lions  have  always  inhabited.  Now,  as 
in  the  ages  that  are  past,  and  in  the  times  lost  in  the 
remotest  antiquities,  so  also  at  the  present  time  "  the 
high  hills  are  a  refuge  for  the  wild  goats,  and  so  are  the 
stony  rocks  for  the  conies ; "  but,  in  contrast  to  this, 
each  succeeding  civilization,  every  distinct  creed,  has 
had  among  men  its  own  form  of  expression  and  its  own 
kind  of  development  architecturally. 

I  know  of  no  better  illustration  of  the  difference 
between  instinct  and  reason  than  that ;  between  the 
beasts  that  perish  and  the  man  created  in  God's  own 
image  than  that,  whilst  they  simply  reproduce,  man 
recreates ;  whilst  they  repeat  only,  man  reforms ;  and 
this  indicates  the  great  spiritual  and  organic  variety,  — 
the  difference  between  repetition  and  re-formation,  the 
distinction  between  the  merely  animal  and  the  man,  — 
the  beasts  who  are  said  to  perish,  and  the  man  who  is 
immortal.  Not  only  do  different  generations  of  the 
same  race  entirely  vary  in  the  character  of  the  buildings 
they  erect,  but  different  individuals  in  the  same  genera- 
tion require  an  entirely  original  design  for  the  homes 
they  make.  There  is  nothing  more  distressing  to  a 
cultivated  taste  than  sameness  in  the  highest  forms 
of  art,  and  nothing  more  destructive  of  originality  than 
the  repetition  of  important  forms.    We  unfortunately, 
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many  of  us,  have  to  live  in  rows  of  houses,  all  alike, 
just  as  some  of  the  weakest  of  us,  driven  by  poverty, 
or  compelled  by  misfortune,  or  enslaved  by  our  own 
vices,  have  to  wear  liveries,  or  uniforms,  or  clothing 
supplied  to  us  out  of  the  rates;  but  we  don't  keep 
that  up  when  once  our  backs  are  turned  on  the  kindly 
institutions  which  have  given  us  the  workhouse  cos- 
tume or  the  regulation  Sing-Sing  uniform. 

That  system  of  blocks  or  rows  of  similar  houses  is 
one  of  the  evils  resulting  from  an  unequal  division  of 
money  and  education,  and  a  lax  state  of  the  law,  whereby 
any  man  who  has  a  bit  of  money  to  spare  forthwith  tri- 
umphs over  his  neighbors,  by  erecting  strings  of  tumble- 
down contractors'  houses  to  sell^  and  assumes  the  right 
of  compelling  others  to  wear  his  shabby  livery  for  the 
rest  of  his  days.  No  other  races  of  creatures  are  so 
tyrannized  over  as  men  are  in  that  respect.  I  live  in  a 
row  of  houses  myself,  which  are  all  so  identical,  that,  to 
find  my  own  at  night,  I  have  to  count  doors  from  one 
end,  or  take  bearings  from  objects  on  the  other  side  of 
the  square ;  the  numbers  on  the  doors  being  invisible  in 
the  darkness.  That  is  living  in  a  uniform,  just  as  put- 
ting on  the  Sing-Sing  dress  is  wearing  a  uniform ;  and 
neither  of  them  indicates  a  right  state  of  things. 
Wherever  men  degenerate  into  uniforms,  it  is  an  indica- 
tion of  either  weakness  or  wickedness ;  and  when  it  is 
necessary,  as  in  the  cases  of  the  patriotic  soldier,  or  the 
friendly  policeman,  that  is  a  confession  of  turbulence  and 
lawlessness  among  our  neighbors  or  ourselves,  which 
requires  liveried,  disciplined,  human  machinery  to  con- 
trol Of  put  down. 

I  know  of  no  parallel  authenticated  cases  of  this  habit 
of  body  in  the  lower  creatures,  unless  the  convention- 
alism of  Fable  may  be  taken  as  an  authority  ;  and  then 
it  seems  to  me  that  I  once  read  of  a  certain  donkey  who 
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clothed  himself  with  a  lion's  skin,  and  a  certain  jackdaw 
who  decorated  himself  with  a  peacock's  feathers  ;  and, 
if  I  remember  rightly,  neither  of  these  experiments  ended 
happily. 

The  peculiar  charm  of  individualism  in  architecture 
may  best  be  seen  in  the  streets  of  old  Flemish  and  Ger- 
man cities,  where  each  house  is  harmoniously  associated 
with  its  neighbors  on  either  side,  but  entirely  different 
from  them ;  the  gables  and  gablets  and  fldches  and  quaint 
dormers,  the  carving  and  metal  work  and  oriel- windows, 
varied  in  each,  yet  together  forming  a  general  effect  rich 
in  character,  and  delightful  to  the  eye.  A  stroll  at 
Frankfort  or  Malines  or  Antwerp  is  as  interesting  as 
being  in  a  good  picture-gallery;  and  no  man  of  taste 
can  see  these  beautiful  old  houses  without  comparing 
the  originality  of  other  days  with  the  monotony  and 
sameness  of  these. 

And  yet  the  people  who  have  left  behind  them  these 
art  relics  and  sources  of  delight  to  posterity  were  not 
richer  than  we  are ;  i.e.,  they  had  no  more  money  than 
we  have :  but  I  suspect  they  were  a  good  deal  wealthier 
than  we  are,  —  used  their  means  for  weal  rather  than 
woe ;  for  riches  are  not  necessarily  wealth,  but  merely 
unnatural  accumulations  of  money,  and  wealth  is  its 
possession  for  the  highest  and  best  purposes  ;  none  being 
higher  and  better  than  ministering  to  the  intellectual  and 
spiritual  wants  of  mankind ;  few  channels  being  more 
permanent  than  the  perennial  delight  afforded  by  good 
art,  none  more  generous  than  that  which  provides  an 
external  sculpture  gallery,  made  by  noble  architecture) 
open  to  the  sight  of  all  created  beings. 

There  is  something  to  be  learned  from  that  distinction 
between  riches  and  wealth,  not  often  well  considered, 
and  which  may  be  of  use  to  us  architecturally,  as  well  as 
socially. 
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The  merely  rich  man,  who  possesses  his  riches  only 
for  himself,  may  be  compared  to  a  stagnant  pool  of 
water :  the  wealthy  man  is  like  a  river  that  fertilizes  the 
valley  in  which  it  flows,  and  illustrates  that  grand  old 
proverb,  "  There  is  that  scattereth,  and  yet  increaseth." 

Now,  I  fear  that  in  modern  days  we  are  in  the  habit 
—  to  put  it  in  the  vernacular  of  to-day  —  of  investing  our 
art  love  rather  in  personal  property  than  in  real  estate,  — 
in  movable,  destructible  things,  which  may  make  us  per- 
sonally rich,  but  which  do  not  contribute  to  the  com- 
mon weal,  or  common  wealth,  of  our  race ;  and  just  in 
proportion  as  we  do  so  we  are  rich,  but  not  wealthy. 

Those  quiet  old  Germans  and  Flemish  citizens,  who  left 
behind  them  that  which  sends  us  thousands  of  miles  to 
see,  were  wealthier  than  we  are  on  all  counts ;  and  their 
works  testify  to  it  to  this  day.  In  the  times  they  lived, 
the  house  was  the  home  of  a  family ;  upon  it  was  lav- 
ished affection  as  well  as  money,  and  the  outside  was  as 
beautiful  as  the  inside  was  domestic  and  comfortable ; 
neither  eutside  nor  inside  monopolizing  the  art  of  the 
fabric. 

I  wish  that  those  who  have  the  means  to  do  so  would 
foUow  their  example,  and  make  it  as  great  a  delight  to 
walk  in  the  streets  of  a  modern  city  as  it  is  to  wander 
through  an  ancient  town ;  instead  of  erecting  tempo- 
rary, flippant,  or  monotonous  furnished  lodgings,  build 
homes  for  their  families,  so  permanent,  solid,  and  beau- 
tiful that  they  will  communicate  stability  and  refine- 
ment to  the  races  of  which  they  are  the  cradle,  —  sanc- 
tuaries, where  the  sacred  relationships  of  parents  and 
children  shall  be  consecrated  by  the  hallowing  influence 
of  beautiful  art ;  and  which  shall  be,  within  and  without, 
at  the  hearthstone  and  in  the  gabled  windows,  truth, 
strength,  and  beauty.  For  let  it  not  be  supposed  that 
this  outward  manifestation  of  our  character  is  uninflu- 
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ential.  The  character  and  attainments  of  a  people  may 
be  fairly  estimated  by  the  houses  in  which  they  live, 
taken  on  a  broad  average  ;  and  men  grow  into  the  like- 
ness of  their  surrounding  influences,  or,  when  these  are 
less  strong  than  men's  wills,  they  are  changed  into  the 
expression  of  those  wills.  There  is  a  marked  difference 
between  the  general  character  of  the  dwellers  in  an 
ancient  cathedral  city  and  the  inhabitants  of  a  modem 
manufacturing  town  ;  and  the  difference  is  not  always  in 
favor  of  the  latter. 

There  is  a  better  tone  amongst  the  people  who  live  in 
the  best  parts  of  a  town  than  among  those  who  inhabit 
the  worst,  not  to  be  wholly  explained  by  social  circum- 
stances nor  variety  of  occupations.  The  same  family 
which  dwells  in  the  trim  and  picturesque  cottage,  peace- 
able, industrious,  and  constructive  members  of  society, 
if  removed  from  it,  and  made  to  burrow  among  the 
wretched  shanties  in  the  slums  of  a  big  city,  will  degen- 
erate into  idleness,  turbulence,  and  destructiveness. 

I  have  seen  the  character,  not  only  of  a  whple  city, 
but  of  a  community,  changed  by  the  influence  of  archi- 
tecture ;  in  which,  up  to  a  certain  date,  there  was  no 
civil  building  deserving  to  be  called  architectural,  and 
where  there  was  an  almost  total  lack  of  institutions  for 
the  amelioration  of  social  defects,  except  those  compelled 
by  law,  —  the  workhouse  and  the  jail.  The  art  influence 
was  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  and  some  noble  buildings 
were  erected,  out  of  all  character  with  every  thing  that 
surrounded  them.  It  was  stanchly  maintained  that  the 
beautiful  was  as  economical  in  the  long  run  as  the  plain 
or  the  ugly,  and  had  a  better  effect  on  the  character  of 
the  people  and  reputation  of  the  town.  People  pondered 
over  that,  and  were  converted.  In  new  fabrics,  archi- 
tects were  employed  as  well  as  builders ;  and  each,  suc- 
ceeding building  made  a  stride  upon  the  last.     Old 
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streets  were  pulled  down,  and  new  ones  erected  in  their 
places,  employing  all  the  resources  of  art ;  and  people 
were  forced  to  see  that  the  best  citizens  thought  that 
making  money  could  be  combined  with  decency  and 
order,  and  that  commerce  need  not  be  enshrouded  in 
dismal  garments,  but  come  to  them  clad  in  the  pleasing 
raiments  of  beauty,  as  delightful  to  the  eye  as  its  pur- 
suit was  profitable  and  gratifying  to  the  pocket. 

I  watched  this  change,  and  noted,  that  precisely  in  the 
proportion  that  mere  money-grabbing  ceased  wholly  to 
absorb  people's  faculties,  and  this  new  element  of  a  love 
of  the  beautiful  was  introduced  into  their  thoughts  ;  so 
an  awakening  to  the  performance  of  other  social  and 
moral  duties  followed, — a  gradual  elevation  of  the  moral 
sentiment,  initiated  by  art.  The  wretched  workhouse, 
where  the  poor  or  the  unfortunate  were  thrust  as  sheep 
into  a  slaughter-house  or  wild  beasts  into  a  den,  gave 
place  to  a  handsome  building,  where  poverty  was  not 
treated  as  a  crime,  nor  misfortune  made  more  bitter  by 
cruel  hardships.  The  foul  courts  and  alleys,  where  rapa- 
cious landlords  ravished,  the  poor  because  they  were  in 
their  nets,  now  attracted  the  attention  of  persons  who 
did  not  want  their  city  to  be  like  a  whited  sepulchre,  — 
fair  without  and  foul  within  ;  and,  both  municipally  and 
by  private  enterprise,  pleasant  and  healthy  homes  were 
provided  in  place  of  these  wretched  habitations,  whilst 
men  who  would  invest  their  money  in  running  up  houses 
for  the  poor  were  taught,  that,  unless  they  could  afford  to 
build  them  decently  and  well,  they  would  not  be  allowed 
to  build  them  at  all,  and  would  have  to  seek  other  invest- 
ments for  their  superfluous  capital. 

The  waste  places,  where  of  old  the  children  defiled 
themselves  in  the  companionship  of  ancient  refuse  and 
departed  cats,  were  cleansed,  and  made  into  gymnasiums 
and  playgrounds;  some  questionable  places  of  amuse- 
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ments  were  swept  away ;  and  the  most  beautiful  and 
romantic  old  park  in  the  locality,  which  had  been  ripen- 
ing into  beauty  since  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth, 
was  purchased,  and  made  into  a  place  of  public  recrea- 
tion and  resort. 

That  took  twenty  years  to  develop ;  and  if  you  ask 
me  what  was  the  prime,  unconscious  cause  of  it  all,  I 
should  say,  the  love  of  the  beautiful,  initiated  by  good 
architecture.  This  is  no  ideal  sketch  of  a  theoretical 
possibility,  but  a  real  outline  of  an  accomplished  fact. 

I  have  noticed  that  tangible  and  material  good  comes 
frequently  as  a  result  of  the  cultivation  of  faculties  in 
us  which  are  not  directly  useful  in  a  material  point  of 
view. 

You  may  inquire  of  me,  why  I  dwell  upon  these 
points  before  I  come  to  the  practical  part  of  my  subject ; 
and  my  answer  wiU  be,  because  it  is  at  the  foundation 
of  what  I  have  to  say.  If  art  in  any  shape  were  only 
the  occupation  of  idle  fingers,  and  useful  only  as  the 
means  for  gratification  of  curiosity,  then  it  would  be  un- 
worthy of  your  attention  or  my  examination.  I  take  it 
that  the  reason  why  you  and  I  find  ourselves  writing  or 
reading  this,  is  because  we  regard  art  work  as  of  some 
importance  to  that  delicate  structure  called  the  human 
mind ;  and  we  can  only  grasp  the  subject  by  comprehend- 
ing the  first  principles  on  which  art  is  founded. 

A  great  deal  of  the  distinction  between  building  and 
architecture,  between  use  and  beauty,  consists  in  under- 
standing the  true  position  of  each  in  relation  to  man's 
necessities  and  his  aspirations.  And  this  understanding 
is  based  on  knowledge  of  many  things  besides  the  actual 
subject  under  consideration.  We  want  to  know  why 
mankind  wants  art  at  all,  and  then  what  it  is  wanted 
for,  before  we  come  to  the  question  of  what  kind  of  art 
will  meet  the  demand,  and  have  the  effect  and  influence 
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Bought.  And  then  we  can  supply  this  need;  and,  in  the 
natmul  order,  the  minister  becomes  the  leader,  —  that 
which  has  been  the  deUght  and  solace  of  the  unearthly 
part  of  our  existence  supports  and  leads  us,  and  holds 
up  the  standard  of  our  best  days  to  help  us  through  our 
worst.  The  most  matured  embodiment  in  art  of  the 
most  highly-cultured  minds  strikes  the  key-note ;  and 
we  join  in  the  chorus. 

Yet  it  is  not  by  looking  at  any  phase  of  art  in  detail 
that  we  either  know  the  whole  field  or  become  closely 
acquainted  even  with  the  details  we  study.  It  is  rather 
by  comprehending  the  origin,  object,  and  fulfilment  in 
one  glance,  that  all  the  features  can  be  seen  in  perfect 
relationship. 

What  is  it,  then,  which  makes  the  difference  between 
a  piece  of  architecture  and  a  building  ?  To  put  it  in 
few  words,  architecture  comprehends  building  as  its  in- 
strument, employs  the  structure  erected  for  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  body  to  provide  simultaneously  the  beautiful, 
which  is  the  mind's  necessity.  Architecture  and  build- 
ing stand  towards  each  other  as  the  soul  to  the  body,  — 
united  being  life;  and  building  by  itself  is  the  body 
without  the  soul,  dead  and  earthly. 

I  never  see  a  flat,  vertical  wall,  pierced  through  with 
rectangular  slits  for  doors  and  windows,  without  think- 
ing it  the  soulless  carcass  of  architectural  life ;  repre- 
senting the  merely  animal  part  of  our  being,  and  ignor- 
ing all  its  mental  and  spiritual  faculties. 

On  the  other  hand,  when,  in  the  effort  to  meet  the  liv- 
ing appreciation  of  the  beautiful,  necessities  are  ignored, 
and  the  artistic  is  presented  as  the  be-all  and  end-all  of 
a  building,  it  becomes  equally  objectionable,  as  carrying 
too  much  soul  for  its  miserable  body. 

The  useful  and  the  beautiful  may  be  combined  by  a 
due  consideration  of  requirements  in  most  objects ;  but 
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there  are  many  in  which  no  effort  whateyer  should  be 
attempted  to  make  them  other  than  simply  useful 
things ;  for  in  them  art  is  an  impertinence  or  criminal 
waste.  Humble  obscurity  is  an  element  of  great  value 
in  art ;  and  we  sometimes  want  mere  nothingness  as  a 
background  for  some  principal  figure, — just  as  silence 
is  necessary  for  the  appreciation  of  sound. 

I  have  met  with  no  better  illustration  of  the  marring 
of  two  purposes  by  their  union  in  one  object  than  the 
crucifix  candlestick,  —  a  green  glass  candlestick  made 
by  a  socket  placed  on  the  top  of  a  veritable  figure  of 
Christ  on  the  cross ;  for  there  a  beautiful  incident  was 
degraded  by  its  application  to  an  ignoble  use,  and  an 
otherwise  useful  object  was  made  inconvenient  by 
the  bad  adaptation  of  the  design  to  the  purpose  the 
object  had  to  fulfil.  It  was  at  once  shocking  and  incon- 
venient. 

Architecture  gives  us  the  opportunity  of  uniting  these 
two  elements  of  use  and  beauty,  and  in  a  manner  pecu- 
liarly attractive  to  us  all. 

It  is  also  a  case  in  which  we  are  put  into  the  witness- 
box,  and  must  testify  in  the  open  light  of  day;  for, 
though  a  man  may  hide  his  face  and  conceal  his  thoughts, 
he  cannot  put  his  house  under  a  bushel,  nor  explain 
away  its  meaning  by  a  garbled  statement. 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  fimction  of  architecture  is 
to  blend  the  useful  and  the  beautiful  into  an  expression 
of  perfect  human  requirements,  let  us  look  at  how  this 
has  been  and  may  be  attained. 

First  of  aU,  the  circumstances  of  the  climate,  and 
habits  of  the  people,  ought  to  decide  the  general  charac- 
ter of  the  building.  The  office  to  which  the  structure  is 
to  be  appUed  will  also  control  its  main  feature,  and  set- 
tle the  amount  of  enrichment  it  is  right  to  adopt  in  the 
design.    And  then  comes  the  golden  rule  in  art,  —  that 
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no  second  means  of  enrichment  should  be  resorted  to 
until  the  first  is  exhausted ;  no  third  to  take  precedence 
of  the  second. 

If  there  be  no  means  of  obtaining  the  higher  resources 
of  ornamentation,  we  should  be  the  more  economical 
with  the  lower.  If  sculpture  and  color  are  beyond  our 
reach,  let  us  see  that  the  proportion  of  masses  be  well 
arranged,  the  light  and  shade  effective,  and  the  lines  of 
construction  cunning  and  harmonious.  When  a  man 
can  only  afford  to  pile  up  a  heap  of  stones  or  brick  for 
his  house,  he  ought  to  employ  the  very  best  architect  of 
the  day  to  do  it  for  him ;  for  to  do  that  well  requires  the 
ripest  skill  in  art.  And  the  skill  of  the  best  architec- 
tural designer  the  country  or  the  world  affords  is  fo  be 
obtained  at  a  cost  of  five  per  cent  on  the  outlay,  which 
makes  the  whole  account  stand  at  ninety-five  per  cent 
for  bricks,  and  five  per  cent  for  brains ;  not  an  extrava- 
gant proportion  for  brains. 

Heaps  of  bricks  and  stones,  without  any  ornamen- 
tation or  enrichment,  may  be  piled  up  in  a  very  effec- 
tive  manner,  delightful  to  even  the  most  refined  and 
cultivated  taste,  only  it  takes  consummate  power  to  do 
it ;  and  the  less  a  building  is  to  cost,  the  greater  ought 
to  be  the  architect  employed.  That  is  a  rule  which 
does  not  prove  true  in  the  converse  :  I  should  not  like 
it  to  be  understood,  that,  the  more  a  building  costs,  the 
smaller  the  architect  to  be  intrusted  with  its  design. 
Great  buildings  will  generally  be  intrusted  to  the  right 
people  ;  but  lesser  ones  are  usually  in  the  hands  of  the 
wrong. 

And  then,  above  all  things,  let  not  the  simple  neces- 
sity which  confines  us  to  mere  construction  be  garbled 
and  confused  by  sham  enrichments.  If  the  material  be 
good,  and  the  lines  and  masses  of  composition  show 
skilful  design,  the  first  condition  of  good  art  has  been 
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complied  with :  it  will  be  consistent  and  pleasing  left  in 
that  state,  but  destroyed  at  once  if  shams  be  intro- 
duced to  relieve  its  plainness. 

Indeed,  the  consideration  of  cost  does,  as  it  should, 
affect  not  only  the  accommodation  to  be  given  in  a 
building,  but  every  line  of  the  designer's  pencil,  from 
the  first  to  the  last  touch.  I  know  of  two  instances 
where  an  alteration  of  the  sum  to  be  appropriated  in 
the  erection  of  a  structure  entirely  destroyed  it^  charac- 
ter;  and,  curiously,  they  are  in  opposite  directions,  —  the 
first  instance  decreasing  the  cost,  and  the  second  in* 
creasing  it.  The  first  was  an  illustration  of  those  who 
begin  to  build,  and  do  not  count  the  cost  until  reminded 
of  it  in  the  progress  of  construction.  It  was  an  edifice 
in  the  design  for  which  appeared  a  handsome  tower  and 
lofty  spire.  The  spire  was  half-way  up  when  the  funds 
gave  out,  and  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  curtail. 
So  the  committee  took  the  matter  out  of  the  architect's 
hands ;  and,  instead  of  completing  the  spire  by  the  con- 
tinuation of  its  first  lines,  they  cut  off  twenty  feet  from 
its  height,  and  finished  it  by  a  sort  of  conical  stone 
nightcap,  giving  the  effect  of  an  humiliated  aspiration,  — 
a  spire  which  didn't  know  its  own  mind,  or  exactly 
where  it  was  going  to,  or  when  it  intended  to  arrive  at 
that  doubtful  point. 

The  second  case  was  where  the  founder  of  an  edifice 
commissioned  an  architect  to  design  a  building  to  cost 
fifty  thousand  dollars.  When  it  was  six  feet  out  of  the 
ground,  he  altered  his  mind,  and  determined  to  spend 
five  hundi'ed  thousand  dollars  upon  it.  The  plan  would 
not  carry  the  increase  of  expenditure ;  and  it  hardly 
requires  an  educated  eye  to  detect  an  overloading  of 
enrichment  and  disproportion  of  ornamentation  to  the 
general  conception  in  the  design. 

But,  to  explain  what  I  have  referred  to  as  gradation 
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in  the  means  of  enrichment,  I  must  take  a  case  where 
a  sufficient  amount  of  funds  is  available  to  command 
the  best  skill  in  design ,  and  all  necessary  degrees  of 
ornamentation  suitable  to  the  size  and  character  of  the 
fabric  contemplated  and  required. 

With  regard  to  material,  there  seems  good  ground  for 
supposing  that  the  natural  products  of  a  locality  are 
best  suited  to  it ;  and  it  certainly  comes  within  the  range 
of  art  to  use  native  materials  to  the  best  advantage: 
where  these  are  manifold,  the  scope  given  by  using 
several  kinds  in  one  building  is  valuable  to  the  skilled 
eye,  and  the  result  is  pleasing  contrast  of  color.  This 
association  of  color  in  material  is  not  the  first  step  in 
ornamentation,  but  the  second.  The  first  is  the  for- 
mation of  lines  in  the  construction,  either  in  the  shape 
of  mouldings  or  masses  of  material.  That  is  the  pri- 
mary resource  in  design,  —  a  sort  of  architectural  study 
in  monochrome,  or  one  color  ;  the  color  being  shadow,  a 
darker  tint  of  the  material  used  in  constrtiction.  In 
stone  of  a  dark  color,  such  as  the  beautiful  reddish- 
brown  sandstone  used  in  America,  very  handsome 
effects  may  be  thus  obtained,  and,  I  am  glad  to  say, 
have  been  obtained  already,  though  there  is  a  want  of 
well-pronounced  horizontal  lines  in  most  of  the  designs ; 
and  the  mouldings,  which  might  be  made  more  strictly 
ornamental  by  depth  and  greater  contrast  of  light  and 
shade,  are,  as  a  rule,  too  weak  and  thin  in  section. 

Then,  secondly,  comes  the  use  of  various  material,  as 
stone  and  marble,  or  stone,  brick,  and  marble,  without 
carving.  Some  of  the  most  pleasing  and  attractive 
architectural  effects  are  arrived  at  by  employing  strong 
materials,  like  granite,  for  shafts  and  columns,  a  differ- 
ent stone  to  make  string-courses  or  bands  of  horizc  ntal 
lines,  and  a  third  to  form  the  plain  waU  and  mass  of 
coloring.     This,  however,  requires  very  great  skill  in 
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design  :  for  it  is  as  easy  to  place  light  and  dark  color  in 
the  wrong  places  in  a  building  as  it  is  in  a  picture  ;  and, 
as  a  rule,  it  has  always  appeared  the  most  pleasing  in 
effect  when  the  lightest  material  forms  the  main  part 
of  the  fabric,  and  the  darker  is  used  for  variety  and 
constructional  ornamentation.  There  is  considerable 
danger  in  overdoing  this  use  of  colored  materials,  or 
of  letting  each  be  equally  important.  A  building  at 
Oxford,  built  of  alternate  courses  of  red  sandstone  and 
white  Caen  stone,  is  always  referred  to  by  the  under- 
graduates as  '*the  streaky  bacon."  And  where,  in 
another  instance,  many  different  materials  of  bright 
color  have  been  employed,  they  describe  it  as  "  the 
frisky  harlequin."  There  is  sound  criticism  at  the  bot- 
tom of  those  names ;  for  these  terrible  children  of  nine- 
teen and  twenty  generally  get  uncomfortably  near  the 
truth  when  they  take  to  calling  names. 

As  a  phase  in  this  use  of  several  colors,  is  the  con- 
trast obtained  by  polished  and  dead  surfaces  in  the 
nobler  materials,  —  marble  and  granite,  —  or  of  glazed 
brick  and  tiles  in  brickwork.  I  know  that  many  of 
the  very  best  authorities  are  averse  to  the  employment 
of  any  material  which  shines,  or  of  polishing  any  dead 
surface.  That,  however,  can  only  apply  to  sculptured 
work,  or  work  in  which  direct  reflection  of  rays  of  light 
hides  the  ornament,  or  destroys  the  effect  of  masses  of 
light  and  shade.  In  a  cylindrical  column,  the  polishing 
of  the  surface  is  an  actual  advantage ;  for  it  increases 
the  sense  of  strength  by  expressing  the  roundness  and 
size  of  the  shaft :  the  light  is  reflected  in  the  right 
place,  and  suggests  the  shadow. 

Next  to  these  resources  comes  the  use  of  carving, 
though  I  am  aware  how,  in  some  of  the  best  periods 
of  art,  architectural  sculpture  has  preceded  the  use  of 
color  in  materials.     Thus  in  the  cathedrals  of  the  Mid- 
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die  Ages  the  most  elaborate  carving  of  every  phase  of 
subject  was  resorted  to,  whether  in  enriched  mouldings, 
foliage,  or  the  human  and  animal  figures ;  so  that  the 
exteriors  were  magnificent  studies  in  one  color,  or  mono- 
chrome, displaying  all  the  resources  of  sculptural  art, 
from  the  simple  symmetrical  moulding  to  the  figures  of 
saints  and  kings  in  their  canopied  niches. 

Yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  these  sculptured  enrich- 
ments are  far  in  advance  of  simple  contrast  of  color  in 
mechanically-formed  blocks  of  stone,  and  in  any  system 
of  gradation  ought  to  be  ranged  in  comparison  far 
higher  than  granite-polished  shafts  or  sandstone  string- 
courses. When  we  consider,  also,  that  the  aesthetic 
Greek  and  symbolic  Gothic  styles  are  the  only  great 
successful  instances  of  sculptured  ornament  in  archi- 
tecture, it  will  be  seen  that  the  use  of  color  should  pre- 
cede the  higher  developments  of  form. 

The  gradation  in  sculptured  ornament  suitable  to 
enrichment  of  effect,  after  the  employment  of  mould- 
ings and  colored  materials,  is  in  the  order  of  vegetable 
forms,  as  foliage  and  flowers  being  first ;  secondly,  ani- 
mal forms ;  and  thirdly,  if  at  all,  the  human  figure. 
The  carving  of  human  heads  on  keystones  of  arches, 
over  doors  and  windows,  often  of  enormous  size,  is 
simply  an  atrocious  barbarism.  The  human  figure 
ought  to  be  considered  too  important  a  subject  to  be 
used  for  ornament  until  all  other  resources  have  been 
exhausted ;  but  to  cut  it  up  into  fragments,  and  use  the 
head  alone,  like  John  the  Baptist's  head  on  a  charger, 
with  no  regard  for  proportion  to  other  parts  of  the 
building,  and  often  as  a  substitute  for  all  other  orna- 
ment, is  a  sign  of  nothing  but  savage  ignorance.  It  is 
of  a  piece  with  that  miserable  subterfuge  of  caryatides 
— human  figures  bowed  down  by  bearing  enormous 
weights  on  their  heads — in  place  of  columns  for  the 
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Bupport  of  pediments,  crushed  as  it  were  by  loaded 
masses  of  stone  above  them.  The  Gothic  artists  never 
fell  into  that  monstrosity.  They  put  a  shaft  or  column 
to  bear  the  weight ;  and,  if  they  wanted  a  human  figure 
there,  put  it  on  a  pedestal  in  front,  and  protected  it  by 
a  canopy  above.  Where  they  did  use  a  figure  to  bear 
weight,  it  was  an  evil  spirit  or  grotesque  creature 
caught  and  bound,  and  pressed  into  the  service  of  the 
Church,  and  showing  unmistakable  evidence  of  pain  in 
his  enforced  employment;  one  of  the  fallen  angels, 
who,  getting  the  worst  of  it  in  that  primeval  war,  was 
seized  by  the  monkish  artists,  and  applied  to  a  more 
U3eful  purpose  in  stone  than  he  ever  fulfilled  in  the 
spirit.  Such  also  are  the  gurgoyles  and  monsters  who 
are  carved  as  waterspouts  to  carry  off  the  rain  from  the 
roofs  of  churches,  and  supplying,  by  their  grotesqueness, 
the  only  element  of  the  terrible  to  be  found  in  Gothic 
art. 

There  are  resources  enough  in  foliage  to  satisfy  a 
considerable  love  of  sculpture  and  carving  architec- 
turally, and  greater  developments  may  employ  the  com- 
bination with  it  of  animal  forms.  Last  of  all  should 
come  the  human  figure,  only  when  all  other  expression 
fails,  and  for  the  highest  purposes  of  art.  To  conven- 
tionalize the  image  of  God,  or  to  put  it  to  ignoble 
purposes,  is  sacrilege.  All  art  processes  are  feeble  con- 
ventionalities compared  with  nature,  and  all  the  lower 
types  are  more  capable  of  generalization  in  art  than  is 
the  human  figure.  The  Greeks  understood  this,  and 
barbarous  races  have  always  misunderstood  it;  and  I 
take  it  to  be  an  evidence  of  good  art  where  the  human 
figure  is  used  sparingly  or  with  reverence,  and  of  savage 
art  where  it  is  employed  indiscriminately  for  many  piur- 
poses,  or  repeated  as  an  ornament. 

Recurring  to  the  use  of  polished  and  dead  surfaces,  it 
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may  not  be  without  interest  to  remembet,  that  Edmund 
Burke,  in  his  essays  on  the  sublime  and  beautiful,  laid 
it  down  as  a  general  proposition,  that  in  nature  smooth 
things  are  beautiful,  and  rough  things  are  ugly.  He 
says,— 

^^  Smoothness  is  a  quality  so  essential  to  beauty,  that 
I  do  not  now  recollect  any  thing  beautiful  that  is  not 
smooth.  In  trees  and  flowers,  smooth  leaves  are  beau- 
tiful ;  smooth  slopes  of  earth  in  gardens ;  smooth  streams 
in  the  landscape;  smooth  coats  of  birds  or  beasts  in 
animal  beauties;  in  fine  women,  smooth  skins;  and 
in  several  sorts  of  ornamental  furniture,  smooth  and 
polished  surfaces.  A  very  considerable  part  of  the 
effect  of  beauty  is  owing  to  this  quality ;  indeed,  the 
most  considerable:  for  take  any  beautiful  object,  and 
give  it  a  broken  or  rugged  surface,  and,  however  well 
formed  it  may  be  in  other  respects,  it  pleases  no  longer. 
Whereas,  let  it  want  ever  so  much  of  the  other  consti- 
tuents, if  it  wants  not  this,  it  becomes  more  pleasing 
than  almost  all  the  others  without  it.  This  seems  to 
me  so  evident,  that  I  am  a  good  deal  surprised  that 
none  who  have  handled  this  subject  have  made  any 
mention  of  the  quality  of  smoothness  in  the  enumera- 
tion of  those  that  go  to  the  forming  of  beauty;  for, 
indeed,  any  rugged,  any  sudden  projection,  any  sharp 
angle,  is  in  the  highest  degree  contrary  to  the  idea." 

And  in  his  recapitulation  he  says,  — 

"  On  the  whole,  the  qualities  of  beauty,  as  they  are 
merely  sensible  qualities,  are  the  following :  — 
Firsts  To  be  comparatively  small. 
Secondly^  To  be  smooth. 

Thirdly^  To  have  a  variety  in  the  direction  of  the 
parts. 

^^FourtMy^  To  have  those  parts  not  angular,  but 
melted  as  it  were  into  each  other. 
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"  Fifthly^  To  be  of  a  delicate  frame,  without  any  re- 
markable appearance  of  strength. 

"  Sixthly^  To  have  its  colors  clear  and  bright,  but  not 
very  strong  and  glaring. 

"  Seventhly^  If  it  should  have  any  glaring  color,  to 
have  it  diversified  with  others. 

"  These  are,  I  believe,  the  properties  on  which  beauty 
depends, — properties  that  operate  by  nature,  and  are 
less  liable  to  be  altered  by  caprice,  or  confounded  by  a 
diversity  of  tastes,  than  any  other." 

Now,  that  testimony  is  plain  enough,  and  is  evidence 
from  one  who  by  his  study  of  the  cause  of  beauty  had 
a  right  to  form  and  express  an  opinion. 

But,  in  applying  this  to  art  instead  of  nature,  it  seems 
to  me  not  to  be  wholly  true ;  for  smooth  surfaces  are 
sometimes,  by  art  processes,  roughened  to  increase  their 
beauty.  In  nature  it  may  be,  and  I  think  is  true,  that 
smoothness  is  a  considerable  element  in  beauty ;  but  in 
art  it  would  have  been  truer  to  have  said  that  flat,  rough 
things  were  ugly,  and  smooth,  round  things  were  beau- 
tiful, —  flatness  being  almost  incompatible  with  beauty 
of  the  highest  order,  just  as  it  is  a  necessity  of  subordi- 
nation. And  in  this  our  ideas  are  very  much  based  on 
the  natural  forms  displayed  in  the  development  of  the 
human  body.  The  straight  line  is  less  beautiful  than 
the  circle,  the  circle  less  beautiful  than  the  ellipse,  or 
oval.  How  the  forms  of  children  tend  to  the  round 
or  circular,  and  suggest  health!  Whether  it  be  the 
rounded  cheek  or  the  concave  dimple,  the  prevailing 
shape  is  spherical.  In  the  most  perfectlyndeveloped 
beauty,  as  seen  in  the  faces  and  forms  of  women,  the 
elliptical  form  prevails,  the  face  being  oval ;  and  the  high- 
est types  of  natural  beauty  are  to  be  found  in  the  faces 
and  other  forms  of  well-developed  women.  Decay  and 
old  age  reduce  the  elliptical  curve  to  the  straight  line. 
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or  something  like  it:  the  roundness  of  the  child  has 
merged  into  the  ovoid  face  of  the  woman ;  and  then 
decay  takes  the  beautiful  curves  away,  and  flattens  the 
check  and  straightens  the  jaw,  and,  in  fact,  destroys  the 
beauty.  In  this  case  it  is  not  smoothness  only  which 
causes  beauty,  but  roundness. 

That  same  element  is  to  be  noted  in  Egyptian,  Greek, 
and  Roman  mouldings,  progressing  on  exactly  the 
reverse  plan.  In  Egyptian  mouldings,  the  prevailing 
line  is  straight,  —  chastity;  in  Greek,  the  ellipse, — 
subtlety;  in  Roman,  the  circle,— boldness;  and  here, 
as  in  the  human  form,  the  subtlest  beauty  is  seen  in  the 
Greek  or  ovoid  forms. 

There  are  three  elements  of  enrichment  I  hope  to 
see  extensively  used  in  American  architecture,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  I  have  already  referred  to ;  namely,  encaus- 
tic tiles,  having  a  dead  surface,  and  bas-reliefe,  terracotta 
mouldings,  moulded  brick,  wrought  iron,  and  lead  work. 

I  have  already  stated  that  one  necessary  characteristic 
of  all  true,  intelligent,  and  noble  art  is  permanence ;  and 
this  should  control  even  the  material  in  which  a  struc- 
ture is  erected.  Where  peculiar  natural  or  artificial  con- 
ditions of  the  atmosphere  destroy  the  softer  stones,  it 
is  folly  to  employ  them.  The  British  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, perhaps  the  most  costly  buHding  erected  in  this 
century,  is  crumbling  away ;  and  you  may  cut  the  stone 
externally  with  a  knife,  as  you  would  an  apple.  On 
the  east  coast  of  Yorkshire  there  is  a  building  not 
twenty  years  old,  which  externally  is  more  ruinous  than 
an  old  abbey  near  it,  which  is  centuries  old.  That  has 
been  caused  by  the  action  of  the  sea-air,  charged  with 
salt,  on  a  soft  stone ;  and  the  old  monks  who  built  the 
abbey  either  knew  of  this  scientific  truth,  or  they 
blundered  on  a  stone  with  which  to  build  their  abbey 
that  was  proof  against  all  climatic  influences. 
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What  is  true  of  the  fabric  is  true  of  details.  To 
invest  labor  and  skill  in  art  upon  delicate,  sculptured 
ornament,  which  will  either  be  destroyed  by  decay,  or 
its  effect  be  nullified  by  discoloration,  is  not  wise.  For 
this  reason,  terracotta  is  preferable ;  and  it  introduces, 
also,  the  element  of  color.  K  sculpture  be  applied  to 
very  hard  stone,  the  work  must  necessarily  be  rough ; 
and,  when  the  grain  of  the  stone  is  coarse,  the  work 
will  be  heavy  and  ponderous. 

If  a  building  were  erected  here  in  America  contain- 
ing brick  as  a  basis,  moulded  brick  for  mouldings,  terra- 
cotta for  its  sculptured  enrichments,  and  encaustic  tiles 
to  give  bands  of  color,  we  should  see  a  structure  entirely 
composed  externally  of  burnt  earth,  indestructible  and 
unchangeable  either  by  climate  or  other  influences, 
except  fire,  which  would  pulverize  the  mortar  in  which 
the  burnt  earth  was  set.  I  hope  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  an  enlightened  public  sentiment  will  cre- 
ate a  desire  for  pictures  in  public  buildings ;  for  until 
that  is  the  case  we  shall  have  no  very  great  artists. 

The  Puritan  feeling  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  wher- 
ever found,  has  been  averse  to  associating  the  highest 
forms  of  art  with  religion,  as  a  thing  savoring  of  popery 
and  the  Scarlet  Lady.  But  that  is  rapidly  becoming 
a  thing  of  the  past ;  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  I  have  seen 
beautiful  pictures  in  the  windows  of  a  Unitarian 
church  in  this  city  of  Boston,  which,  had  our  great- 
grandfathers beheld,  they  would  have  exclaimed  with 
the  Jews  of  old,  "  If  we  permit  this  thing,  the  Romans 
will  come  and  take  away  our  place  and  nation." 

The  revival  of  Gothic  art,  which  has  occurred  during 
the  last  fifty  years,  has  let  considerable  daylight  into 
our  notions  concerning  these  things.  It  has  been  found 
possible  to  employ  beautiful  art  to  hallow  the  sanc- 
tuary,  without  reviving   dead-and-gone   superstitions. 
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We  find  that  nature,  as  a  rule,  is  very  artistic  without 
beijD^  at  all  sectarian,  and  true  art  is  a  reflex  of  nature. 
There  will  come  a  time  when  the  Protestantism  which 
has  survived  the  introduction  of  pictures  in  windows 
wiU  not  be  shocked  or  destroyed  by  a  fresco  or  mosaic 
on  the  walls  of  our  churches ;  and  then  may  come  again 
to  us  the  light  which  shone  upon  Italy  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  more  brilliant  in  our  day,  in  that  it  has  been 
purified  from  the  mists  of  superstition. 

I  was  once  travelling  in  a  stage-coach  with  an  ancient 
dame,  who  had  not  been  out  of  her  native  village,  away 
up  among  the  Yorkshire  hills,  for  forty  years,  as  she 
told  me.  She  was  a  devout  Wesleyan,  belonging  to 
what  she  described  as  "  t'owd  body  "  —  the  first  origi- 
nal Wesleyan  Methodists,  founded  by  Wesley  himself. 

As  we  approached  a  town,  the  first  she  had  seen  for 
forty  years,  we  passed  by  a  very  elaborate  religious 
edifice  in  the  highest  development  of  Gothic,  its  win- 
dows dull  with  stained  glass  leading,  and  its  gable-ends 
bristling  with  elaborate  crosses.  Asking  what  building 
that  might  be,  I  informed  her  that  it  was  a  Methodist 
chapel.  "  Some  of  them  new-fangled  bodies,"  she 
remarked,  "  that  stick  to  the  old  name,  whilst  they  have 
lost  the  old  spirit."  — "  On  the  contrary,"  I  replied, 
"  that  is  the  new  chapel  of  the  old  body."  —  "  What  I  " 
she  roared  out,  "  with  all  them  popish  symbols  on  the 
roof,  —  their  crosses  and  jinglings  and  priestcraft  I " 
Wringing  her  hands,  she  muttered,  "  That  ever  I  should 
have  lived  to  see  this  day,  I  rue  it,  I  rue  it !  "  and  the 
old  lady  wept  tears  of  real  Protestant  sorrow  at  the 
sight  of  the  cross,  the  symbol  of  her  redemption  I 

I  might  have  been  disposed  to  commiserate  these 
wasted  tears,  and  attribute  them  to  the  forty  years  spent 
on  that  hillside  upon  the  wolds,  only  that  another  indi- 
vidual, who  could  not  give  that  excuse,  a  very  reve- 
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rend  dean  of  the  principal  churchi  in  London,  had  just 
been  wringing  his  hands  from  a  similar  cause,  and, 
in  reply  to  the  proposition  that  St.  Paul's  should  be 
decorated  with  frescos,  had  declared,  that,  so  long  as  he 
lived,  popery  should  not  creep  into  the  cathedral,  in 
whatever  guise  it  came.  Alas  I  for  this  reverend  Mrs. 
Partington,  trying,  as  Sydney  Smith  said,  to  mop  up  the 
Atlantic:  the  good  dean  has  gone  to  his  Protestant 
bourn,  the  pictures  are  to  be  placed  in  St.  Paul's,  and 
popery  is  nowhere. 

Perhaps  the  most  beautiful  form  of  picture  for  either 
external  or  internal  decoration  is  the  mosaic,  such  as 
the  Roman  or  Venetian  mosaic,  composed  of  minute 
squares  of  colored  glass  or  earth :  it  is  also  the  only  form 
of  picture  which  will  stand  our  northern  climate  exter- 
nally. There  is  a  great  revival  of  the  practice  of 
working  in  mosaic  going  on  now  in  London ;  and  all  the 
portraits  of  distinguished  artists  and  men  of  science 
which  decorate  the  panels,  and  fiU  the  sunken  niches, 
of  the  South-Kensington  Museum  are  worked  in  mosaic. 
The  building  in  which  they  are  is  absolutely  fire-proof ; 
so  that  the  objection  sometimes  urged  against  frescos 
and  mosaics  — their  liability  to  be  destroyed  by  fire  — 
does  not  apply  to  them. 

The  existence  of  sjnnbolism  in  architectural  enrich- 
ments is  an  element  of  interest  always,  whether  the 
building  be  religious  or  secular,  though  it  is  not  so  fre- 
quent in  the  latter  as  in  the  former :  yet  in  the  coats- 
of-arms,  in  the  mottoes,  or  seals,  on  civil  buildings,  it 
still  lingers  amongst  us;  and  latterly  it  has  taken  a 
new  form  in  ornamental  carving.  Thus  in  an  English 
northern  hospital,  a  modern  Gothic  building,  the  capi- 
tals of  the  columns  are  carved  into  the  likenesses  of  all 
the  plants  and  herbs  used  in  medicine ;  and,  as  these 
capitals  are  somewhat  numerous,  it  points  out  to  the 
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patients  the  unlimited  field  the  doctors  have  for  killing 
or  curing  them. 

The  advantage  of  the  symbol  is  in  its  conciseness, 
and  where,  as  in  religious  art,  it  conveys  at  a  glance 
some  principle  or  dogma  of  creed,  or  cherished  incident 
in  the  lives  of  revered  persons,  there  is  consistency  and 
beauty  in  the  use  of  symbolic  emblems. 

Yet  as  this  is  scarcely  to  be  called  an  age  of  faith,  the 
value  of  the  symbol  is  decreasing ;  and  both  people  and 
artists  seek  in  the  enjoyment  of  physical  beauty  what 
they  have  lost  in  faith.  That  has  led  us  into  sestheti- 
cism, — the  choice  of  forms  and  their  expression  on 
account  of  their  attractiveness  to  us  only. 

But  I  do  not  regard  this  as  a  permanent  feature  of 
the  art  of  this  country.  In  our  veins  here  to-day  runs 
the  same  blood  as  once  gave  life  to  the  men  who  built  the 
cathedrals ;  and  that  history  repeats  itself,  is  true  now 
as  heretofore.  The  Anglo-Saxon  race  is  pre-eminently 
a  believing  race,  and  a  Gothic  race  too ;  and  it  has  only 
been  at  the  most  barren  and  miserable  portions  of  its 
history  that  it  has  relapsed  into  classicalism  in  art,  and 
rationalism  in  religion.  The  French  Renaissance  taste, 
which  is  so  popular  in  America  to-day,  will  not  last.  It 
has  not  a  thought  or  form  in  harmony  with  the  blood 
of  the  people,  but  is  really  a  passing  sentiment ;  and, 
with  increasing  art  education,  it  wUl  cease  to  express 
their  feeling.  The  architects  who  go  from  America  to 
Europe,  and  study  there  as  part  of  their  training,  come 
back  and  build  Gothic  buildings,  which  means  something 
for  those  who  have  eyes  to  see.  The  repetition  of  his- 
tory, which  gave  impulse  to  Pre-Raphaelism,  and  infused 
most  of  what  is  vital  in  English  art ;  the  Gothic  revival, 
which  has  made  every  branch  of  art  it  has  embraced 
honest  and  living  again  as  it  did  in  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries,  —  that  art  revivalism  is  already  here 
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amongst  us  to-day,  in  the  persons  of  the  most  intelH- 
gent  American  artists,  and  the  most  educated  of  Ameri- 
can architects.  Climate,  a  new  form  of  government,  and 
two  hundred  years  of  independent  education,  have  not 
bred  out  of  us  what  it  took  six  centuries  to  breed  into 
us  ;  and,  when  the  breath  of  art  life  shall  call  into  exist- 
ence a  national  school  of  American  art,  it  will  not  be 
rationalistic  nor  classical :  the  instincts  of  our  old  Gothic 
forefathers  will  be  revived  here  as  elsewhere ;  and  the 
art  which  has  to  express  our  whole  sentiment  will  not  be 
found  to  ignore  our  Christian  faith,  nor  the  art  language 
of  our  ancestors. 

Those  miserable  nightmare  reigns  of  the  four 
Georges,  of  which  every  Englishman  is  now  justly 
ashamed,  may  have  made  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  into  two 
nations ;  but  they  could  not,  even  by  crime  and  blunder- 
ing, transform  them  into  more  than  one  people.  And 
though  the  waters  of  the  broad  Atlantic  flow  between 
these  two  nations,  and  separate  them  geographically,  the 
common  blood  in  their  veins  —  blood  which  is  thicker 
than  water  —  will,  let  us  fervently  hope,  keep  them 
forever  an  undivided  people. 

Their  agreement  means  "  peace,  and  good- will  toward 
men,"  —  the  message  of  heaven  to  earth :  their  division 
and  dissension  mean  fratricide  and  wickedness.  Let  us 
each  and  all  strive  to  rmite  this  race  by  mutual  char- 
ity and  forbearance,  in  which  the  younger  and  stronger 
nation  can  afford  to  be  generous  and  just.  We  ought 
to  honor  our  national  as  well  as  our  physical  parents ; 
and  the  reward  is,  ^'  that  our  days  shall  be  long  in  the 
land  which  the  Lord  our  God  giveth  us." 


CHAPTER   XI. 

SYMBOLISM   IN   AET   AND   ARCHITECTURE. 

THE  SBsthetic  and  symbolic  are  not  inaptly  illustrated 
by  the  legend  of  that  beautiful  litUe  blue  flower  with 
its  golden  eye,  which  grows  on  the  banks  of  every  purl- 
ing  stream  or  flowing  river  that  meanders  through  the 
meadow-lands  of  old  England,  —  the  "forget-me-not." 
The  ancient  story,  handed  down  traditionally  from  gene- 
ration to  generation  of  young  men  and  maidens,  old  men 
and  children,  is,  that  a  young  knight  and  his  true-love 
were  wandering  on  the  margin  of  a  rivulet,  talking,  no 
doubt,  on  the  subject  which  was  invented  by  Adam  and 
Eve  in  paradise,  and  maintains  its  interest  to  this  day, 
though  none  has  ever  been  so  generally  discussed,  or 
resulted  so  universally  in  such  unanimity  of  opinion,  —  a 
subject  called  now,  from  its  great  antiquity,  the  "  old, 
old  story,"  ever  new  and  fresh  and  delightful  to  those 
who  tell  it,  as  to  those  who  hear  it ;  for  "  time  cannot 
stale  nor  custom  wither  its  infinite  variety."  In  an 
interval  of  the  wooing,  the  "  fayre  ladaye  "  caught  sight 
of  a  cluster  of  blue  coronets  —  rivalling  the  beauty  of  her 
own  eyes  or  the  tint  of  the  heaven  above  —growing  in 
rich  wantonness  on  the  shady  bank  opposite  to  the 
lovers.  An  expression  of  admiration,  and  of  a  wish  to 
possess  them,  on  the  lady's  part,  sent  the  knight  of  that 
chivalrous  age  plunging  into  the  stream ;  and,  battling 
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against  its  turbulent  motion,  he  grasped  the  longed-for 
treasure.  Recrossing  the  rivulet,  whilst  preserving  his 
chaplet  of  flowers  uninjured,  his  powers  were  ill-matched 
against  the  violence  of  the  water,  but  enabled  him  to 
approach  his  lady-love  sufficiently  near  to  be  able  to 
throw  the  bouquet  at  her  feet,  and  exclaim,  as  he  was 
swept  away,  "  Forget  me  not."  Since  which  time  the 
flower  has  been  consecrated  to  lovers  as  an  emblem  and 
symbol  of  faithfulness  and  true  love. 

Before,  it  was  only  an  sBsthetic  love  of  the  beautiful 
which  made  that  "  fayre  ladaye  "  admire  it ;  but  after- 
wards it  would  doubtless  be  a  consecrated  emblem,  whose 
beauty,  great  as  that  is,  was  eclipsed  by  its  symbolic 
meaning.     And  a  symbol  it  has  remained  to  this  day. 

Symbolism  is  the  suggestion  through  form  and  color 
in  art,  through  words  in  language,  sound  in  music,  and 
signs  in  motion,  of  something  which  is  beyond  and  in 
addition  to  the  mere  outward  meaning  of  the  thing  seen, 
spoken,  heard,  or  done.  It  is  characteristic  alike  of  the 
infancy  and  the  maturity  of  the  arts  and  of  social  his- 
tory ;  hut  its  use  marks  the  existence  of  a  distinct  type 
of  mind.  What  the  allegory  and  parable  are  in  litera- 
ture ;  what  figurative  speaking  is  in  language ;  what  the 
war-cry  is  in  the  death-struggle  of  contending  armies, 
or  the  trumpet-note  in  face  of  the  foe,  —  what  these 
things  were  and  are  in  their  several  ways,  the  same  is 
symbolism  in  art  and  architecture. 

Beginning  with  architecture.  Both  the  ancient  and 
modem  styles  are  divided  easily  into  the  aesthetic  and 
the  symboUc:  the  former  being  the  embodiment  of  the 
beautiful  alone  and  for  itself ;  the  latter  striving,  through 
the  choice  of  beautiful  forms,  to  convey  a  second  mean- 
ing, either  of  religion  or  sentiment.  The  ancient  styles 
of  architecture  are  the  Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Roman; 
of  which  the  Egyptian  is  a  symbolic  style,  whilst  the 
Greek  and  Roman  are  aesthetic  styles. 
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The  distinction  may  be  seen  by  examining  the  treat- 
ment of  a  human  figure  as  displayed  by  the  two  styles. 
In  the  Greek,  or  aesthetic,  nothing  but  the  absolute 
imitation  of  the  most  perfect  forms  seems  to  have  been 
considered,  —  the  Venus  displaying  only  the  choicest 
example  of  female  form,  the  Apollo  of  male  form. 

The  Gladiator  and  Discobolus  were  only  athletes  in 
perfect  human  development  of  strength  and  training, 
without  reference  to  a  second  thought,  save  delight  in 
mere  excellence,  and  reproduction  of  the  beautiful  or 
the  perfect.  The  Jupiter  exhibited  the  majesty,  Juno 
the  dignity,  Hercules  the  strength,  and  Bacchus  the 
mirth,  of  the  immortal  gods,  — not  by  signs  or  symbols, 
but  by  creation  of  the  divinities  themselves.  In  the 
Egyptian  or  symbolic  style,  a  figure  was  used  to  embody 
some  idea  connected  with  the  theology  or  history  of  the 
nation  ;  and  the  actual  form  of  its  human  parts  was  of 
little  consequence  compared  to  the  truth  or  sentiment  it 
illustrated.  The  amount  of  imitative  power,  as  applied 
to  the  representation  of  the  human  figure,  in  Egyptian 
art  was  slight ;  yet  it  conveyed  what  was  meant,  because 
what  was  meant  was  something  beyond  the  figure  of 
the  person  represented :  it  was  symbolic  of  what  the 
artist  thought  or  believed. 

In  the  modem  styles  of  architecture,  Gothic  is  a  sym- 
boUc,  and  Renaissance  or  Italian  or  classic  is  an  aesthetic 
style.  I  think,  from  the  analogy,  symbolism  in  art  is 
an  indication  of  the  association  of  religious  views  with 
the  daily  life  of  the  people ;  or  that  art,  being  in  the 
hands  of  the  priests,  has  been  used  as  an  exponent  of 
the  national  creed.  We  find,  for  instance,  that,  where 
the  religious  element  is  the  most  powerful,  there  art 
became  the  most  generally  symbolic,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Egyptians,  and  the  people  living  in  the  Middle  Ages 
who  built  our  cathedrals. 
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In  arcliitecture  we  see  the  most  permanently  pre- 
served forms  of  symbolism :  and  I  purpose  pointing  these 
out  to  you ;  because,  when  the  idea  of  incorporating 
ideas  or  creeds  with  imitative  art  becomes  the  leading 
principle,  then  we  shaU  see  every  form  a*  an  article  of 
faith,  and  nothing  left  out  from  being  affected  by  the 
prevailing  influence.  The  same  principle  which  settled 
that  Christian  churches  should  be  built  east  and  west^ 
and  decreed  that  Christian  men  and  women  should  be 
buried  with  their  feet  to  the  east,  —  so  that,  in  the  first 
case,  the  altar  should  be  towards  the  country  whence 
came  Christianity,  and,  in  the  second,  that  the  Christian 
should  rise  at  the  last  trumpet-call,  and  face  his  Saviour, 
—  guided  also,  with  a  different  application,  the  laying  out 
of  Egj'ptian  temples,  which  all  have  their  axes  to  one 
point  of  the  compass,  and  also  permeated  every  detail 
in  the  ornamentation  of  those  temples.  Thus  the  pros- 
perity of  EgjTpt  was  associated  with  the  overflowing 
of  the  Nile,  which  brought  fruitfulness  to  the  soil,  and 
food  for  the  people:  as  a  recognition  of  this,  we  find 
the  prevailing  form  in  ornamentation  is  the  lotus,  or 
water-lily,  of  the  Nile,  —  symbol  of  plenty  and  pros- 
perity. Again,  the  zigzag,  or  ornament  composed  of 
straight  lines,  signified  the  Nile  smooth  and  at  rest: 
the  wave  scroll,  a  spiral-curved  form  used  in  enrich- 
ment, was  the  emblem  of  the  Nile  water  in  motion. 

The  winged  globe  was  carved  over  the  doorway  of 
eveiy  Egyptian  temple ;  and  this  symbol  was  a  kind 
of  mixture  of  the  Christian  symbol  of  the  cross  and 
national  arms,  —  the  two  rolled  into  one.  This  winged 
globe  was  composed  of  a  ball,  or  sphere,  which  meant 
the  earth ;  on  each  side  were  spread  the  eagle's  wings, 
meaning  dominion ;  and  between  the  two  were  two 
serpents,  or  asps ;  the  whole  signifying,  that,  with  the 
wisdom  of  the  serpent,  Egypt  had  dominion  over  the 
whole  globe,  or  earth. 
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There  was  also  a  religious  interpretation  of  this 
symbol,  which  regarded  it  as  an  agatho-demon,  or  good 
spirit,  —  a  species  of  trinity  composed  of  three  parts, 
the  globe  signifying  creation,  the  sun  being  the  material 
source  of  every  thing,  the  wings  providence,  and  the 
asp  order  or  wisdom.  The  crook  and  flail  joined 
together,  and  occurring  constantly  on  the  decorated 
parts  of  buildings  and  garments,  denoted  the  high 
respect  paid  to  an  agricultural  and  pastoral  life  in 
Egypt. 

The  favorite  lotus-flower,  used  as  an  emblem  of  plenty, 
was  further  symbolized  by  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
represented.  Thus,  if  the  flower  was  turned  upwards, 
it  was  a  symbol  of  Upper  Egypt;  if  downward,  of 
Lower  Egypt. 

In  Chinese  art,  nature  is  imitated  by  the  designer, 
either  closely  or  conventionally,  without  any  other  idea 
than  copying  beautiful  forms.  It  is  purely  an  aesthetic 
style,  meaning  nothing  but  simple  ornament,  uncon- 
nected with  reUgion.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  era,  the  effect  of  religious  influence  upon 
art  is  very  strongly  marked,  from  the  entire  devotion 
which  the  Christian  artists  stowed  towards  their  work. 
Thus  both  art  and  religion  became  promoted,  —  the  for- 
mer through  the  influence  of  the  latter,  and  religion 
through  the  expression  of  art.  The  proof  of  this  union 
is  the  constant  repetition  of  symbolic  forms  in  all  art 
work. 

This  lasted  for  a  few  centuries  ;  but  the  influence  of 
religious  fervor  became  less  and  less.  And  thus  we  find 
that  emblems  gradually  died  out:  art  became  more 
aesthetic,  and  consequently  less  symbolic.  Much  of  this 
change  was  due  to  the  advancement  of  art  and  the  in- 
creased power  of  artists.  The  first  Christians  were,  as  a 
body,  uncultured  and  persecuted,  meeting  in  dens  and 
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caves  of  the  earth.  To  them  a  cross  was  sign  and  sym- 
bol of  redemption  and  faith,  —  a  symbol  for  which  they 
were  ready  to  suffer  death  if  need  be ;  a  mark  engraved 
on  their  hearts  and  in  their  secret  places  of  worship, 
borne  aloft  in  their  processions  with  chants  of  victory  or 
litames  of  prayer,  until  from  the  village  of  Nazareth 
had  proceeded  the  mysterious  conquerors  of  the  Roman 
Empire :  the  Gaul  and  German,  Celt  and  Saxon,  were 
enrolled  as  soldiers  of  the  cross.  In  the  first  rude  time 
the  two  cross-lines  were  sufficient  to  symbolize  this 
suffering  and  victory ;  but  when  Christianity  became 
the  dominant  religion,  and  art  had  developed  into 
maturity,  gorgeous  pictures  of  the  crucifixion  took  the 
place  of  the  simple  cross. 

In  the  same  way  the  fish  was  an  emblem  of  baptism, 
— the  rudest  and  simplest  manner  in  which  so  important 
a  part  of  the  creed  could  be  sjrmbolized.  Three  crosses 
together  were  emblematic  of  the  crucifixion  before  art 
was  able  to  paint  the  figures  upon  them.  But  as  art  and 
architecture  progressed,  so  long  as  it  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  religion,  the  symbolic  principle  prevailed 
over  every  plan  and  every  detail. 

The  churches  and  cathedrals  were  built  in  the  form 
of  a  cross  in  plan.  The  numbers  3, 5,  7,  became  sacred, 
—  3  meaning  the  Trinity,  5  the  five  wounds,  7  the  seven 
sacraments.  The  numbers  were  to  be  seen  in  the  plan 
of  a  church,  —  a  nave  and  two  aisles ;  in  the  number 
of  lights  in  the  windows,  in  the  foils  of  the  tracery,  in 
the  number  of  points  or  leaflets  in  the  sculptural  foliage ; 
and  even  the  art  of  painting  so  far  embraced  the  princi- 
ple as  to  give  a  special  color  for  the  garment  of  every 
saint,  and  a  special  emblem  to  denote  the  sufferings  of 
each  martyr.  Thus  St.  Andrew,  executed  by  cruci- 
fixion upon  a  cross  in  the  form  of  the  letter  X,  stands 
majestically  behind    the    symbol    of   his  martyrdom. 
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Another  apostle,  sawn  in  two  by  his  persecutors,  appears 
forever  in  the  glorious  canopied  sculpture  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  with  the  implement  of  his  barbarous  execution 
in  his  faithful  hand,  —  a  never-dying  protest  against  the 
bigotry  of  old  creeds,  and  a  warning  to  all  future  peo- 
ples not  to  persecute  the  believers  in  new  doctrines. 

The  architecture  of  a  people,  supposing  it  to  be  a 
native  and  not  a  borrowed  style,  will  display  in  its 
details  the  governing  influence  of  the  period  in  which  it 
is  practised.  Wherever  it  expresses  an  embodiment  of 
creed,  as  in  ancient  Egyptian  or  mediaeval  Gothic,  there 
we  may  be  sure  religion  has  been  the  prime  mover  in 
the  State.  Where,  on  the  other  hand,  it  displays  kingly 
or  military  symbols,  we  may  draw  the  inference  that  the 
religious  element  was  less  powerful. 

In  Roman  art  the  chief  characteristic  was  the  predom- 
inance of  military  trophies,  such  as  triumphal  arches 
and  columns,  to  commemorate  victories.  In  Greek  as 
well  as  Roman  history,  we  are  told  it  was  customary 
to  decorate  baths,  triumphal  arches,  and  other  buildings, 
with  the  spoils  of  vanquished  enemies.  Thus  trophies 
became  a  permanent  feature  of  the  styles,  and  indicated 
the  influence  of  the  military  power. 

Every  people  that  has  had  a  history  will  be  found  to 
be  possessed  of  symbolism ;  for  that  is  but  the  expression 
of  history.  It  is  compressing  into  a  small  compass  the 
watchwords  and  principles  which  have  been  tried  and 
not  found  wanting.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten,  that  there 
is  a  secular  as  well  as  a  religious  symbolism.  The  coats- 
of-arms  of  ancient  families  are  symbolic  of  either  their 
characteristics  or  achievements.  The  Prince  Consort's 
motto,  he  who  was  called  by  England's  greatest  modern 
poet  Albert  the  Good,  was  "  Time  and  Fast."  An  Eng- 
lish nobleman's  title,  arising  from  his  crest,  is  ^'  Say  and 
Seal."    There  is  no  end  to  the  history  contained  in  the 
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crests  and  arms  of  the  principal  families  in  every  Euro- 
pean State  ;  but  it  is  all  expressed  symbolically.  I  once 
asked  the  meaning  of  the  words,  or  motto,  on  the  crest  of 
a  family  named  Cross :  it  was  "  Crede  Cruce  "  ("  Believe 
in  the  Cross  ").  The  answer  was  simply,  that  no  Cross 
of  that  family  was  ever  known  to  teU  a  lie !  Young 
or  old,  in  joke  or  in  earnest,  a  Cross  told  the  truth,  be 
the  consequence  what  it  might.  That  was  symbolism 
of  the  noblest  sort,  a  whole  system  of  morality  in  itself. 
A  symbol  may  be  expressed  in  a  word  or  words,  such  as 
"  Dieu  et  mon  droit  "  ("  God  and  my  right  ")  ;  and  it 
is  sometimes  used  to  express  a  local  characteristic. 

I  said  that  symbolism  was  the  mark  of  a  distinct  type 
of  mind ;  and  that  type  is  the  miaginative^  with  a  ten- 
dency to  the  religious.  It  is  the  discovery  of  similitudes 
between  the  seen  and  the  unseen  ;  the  co-ordinating  of 
human  hearts  with  spiritual  standards;  the  linking 
together  of  the  good  deeds  of  all  past  ages  with  the 
present  by  keeping  them  forever  in  remembrance ;  the 
physical  outward  significance  of  a  principle  made 
sacred  or  an  act  deemed  noble,  spoken  in  a  language 
without  words,  appealing  to  the  sentiment  and  the  soul. 
It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  how  such  a  characteristic  as 
symbolism  would  be  the  product  of  a  religious  age,  and 
the  more  so  when  an  age  is  both  religious  and  ignorant. 
For  the  symbol  is  more  condensed  than  the  cipher,  and 
plainer  to  understand  by  the  lowest  capacity. 

Before  books  were  printed  and  pictures  were  painted, 
when  knowledge  was  in  the  hands  of  the  few,  when 
being  learned  was  to  be  called  a  clerk,  and  being  called  a 
clerk  meant  being  in  holy  orders,  or,  if  not  that,  a  Jesuit, 
then  the  sjonbol  was  books,  pictures,  knowledge,  all  in 
one,  to  the  masses  of  the  ignorant  or  superstitious. 
Having  thus  gained  a  foothold  in  the  mind,  it  retains 
its  place  from  its  own  intrinsic  beauty ;  but  before  the 
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spread  of  knowledge,  freedom  of  thought,  and  a  ten- 
dency to  dissociate  the  religious  principle  from  art,  sym- 
bolism must  be  cherished  and  kept  alive  by  those  who 
love  it,  or  rationalism  and  the  aesthetic  spirit  will  destroy 
it  altogether.  The  »sthetic  styles  of  architecture  banish 
symbolism  entirely.  The  rationalistic  mind  will  never 
tolerate  a  symbol  when  it  scofi&  at  the  reality.  A  man 
who  laughs  at  the  sacrifice  will  not  be  found  to  swear  by 
the  altar.  And  thus  it  will  be  found  that  a  perpetual 
struggle  goes  on  between  the  cesthetic  and  the  sym- 
bolic in  art  and  architecture. 

In  this  age  we  have  seen  a  contest  between  symbols 
and  aesthetics  in  the  struggle  between  classic  and 
Gothic  architecture  for  predominance. 

This  contest  is  not  yet  over,  nor  will  it  ever  be ; 
though  the  balance  of  success  is  very  largely  in  favor 
of  Gothic  and  symbolism  just  at  present.  Nor  do  I 
think  the  advantage  will  be  easily  wrested  from  it ; 
because  the  basis  upon  which  its  appreciation  now  rests 
has  been  widened  and  strengthened  to  embrace  much 
of  the  very  little  that  is  good  in  the  spirit  of  this  age, 
and  eliminating  from  it  features  which  belong  to  differ- 
ent conditions  of  society  in  the  ages  which  invented 
Gothic,  and  are  inappropjiate  now.  Thus  the  grotesque 
and  the  terrible  are  very  much  ignored  in  modem 
Gothic,  because  people  like  the  natural  more  than  the 
grotesque,  and  the  terrible  hardly  exists  in  this  age.  The 
time  has  passed  when  people  could  be  terrified  by  pic- 
tures of  hell,  or  frightened  out  of  their  lives  by  sculp- 
tured devils  armed  with  the  implements  of  torture.  In 
this  age  a  man  is  good  because  he  loves  virtue,  not 
because  he  is  a&aid  of  fire.  So  that  the  gurgoyles 
whose  savage  forms  awed  the  people  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  the  purgatories  which  by  anticipation  frizzled 
out  of  them  tithes  and  bequests,  made  fat  monks,  and 
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built  big  monasteries,  are  powerless  now,  either  to  instil 
fear  or  enforce  contributions. 

The  chaw-bacon  of  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and 
fifteenth  centuries  could  not  read,  write,  or  cipher ;  but 
he  could  be  kicked  and  frightened,  and  skulk  off  into 
the  mire  of  servitude,  crossing  himself  the  while,  and 
praying  to  be  preserved  from  hell's  torments. 

The  chaw-bacon  of  this  age  reads  and  writes  in  daily 
newspapers,  disputes  theological  points  in  the  Sunday 
school  of  the  bethel  he  patronizes  with  the  person  ap- 
pointed to  instruct  him  and  lead  him  to  heaven.  So  that, 
were  the  artists  of  this  day  capable  of  reproducing  in  art 
and  architecture  the  terrible  or  the  grotesque,  —  which 
they  are  not,  —  the  people  are  too  knowing  to  be  im- 
pressed by  them;  and  Gothic  architects  from  their 
own  feelings,  and  Gothic  sculptors  from  their  own  tastes, 
leave  out  this  species  of  mediaeval  symbolism  altogether, 
and  are  developing  something  healthier  and  nobler. 
Thus,  in  adapting  Gothic  architecture  to  the  times,  the 
grossness  and  puerility  of  ancient  symbolism  is  becoming 
eliminated,  and  the  stronghold  of  sesthetic  architecture 
appropriated,  its  birthright  taken  away,  and  the  sceptre 
passing  out  of  its  hands. 

That  which  has  so  conspicuously  occurred  in  archi- 
tecture has  happened  not  the  less  surely  in  painting. 
The  nimbus  of  the  saint,  which  with  its  golden  rays 
symbolized  the  holiness  of  the  subject,  has  disappeared 
utterly,  or  is  revived  occasionally,  like  miracle-plays,  — 
as  great  a  curiosity  as  a  piece  of  cloth  that  is  all  wool. 
The  one  great  effort  of  modern  days  to  return  to  the 
symbolic  in  painting  —  the  establishment  of  Pre- 
RaphaeUsm,  —  an  effort  that  began  with  the  painting  of 
angular  saints  and  emaciated  sinners  —  ended  by  produ- 
cing the  most  essentially  nineteenth-century  artists  we 
have  amongst  us.    An  importation  from  the  fourteenth 
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century  could  not  live  in  this  age, — pre-eminently  a  fast 
age,  —  but  developed  in  a  single  decade  of  years  into 
sestheticism,  which  previously  it  took  two  centuries  to 
produce.  Perhaps  nothing  in  the  realms  of  painting 
has  done  so  much  to  link  the  past  with  the  present,  or 
create  in  our  times  a  revival  of  the  symbolic,  as  the  re- 
introduction  of  stained  or  painted  glass.  There  is  in  it  so 
much  of  the  spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages,  whilst  its  reli- 
gious subjects  and  bright  colors  accord  so  well  with  the 
allegorical  or  the  symbolic,  that  we  seem  almost  to  be 
in  the  Middle  Ages  in  presence  of  a  good  stained-glass 
window.  Among  nations,  the  most  important  symbol 
is  the  flag,  representing  the  sovereignty  of  a  country. 
This  is  the  most  comprehensive  symbol  possible :  beyond 
its  significance  there  can  be  no  greater.  The  colors 
of  a  regiment,  again,  form  the  symbol  of  its  courage ; 
and  the  field  must  be  bloody  or  the  demoralization 
great  before  they  are  resigned  to  the  foe.  Other  sym- 
bols are  the  crown  and  the  signet ;  and,  amongst  savage 
tribes,  smoking  the  calumet  of  peace  (which  some  civi- 
lized people  think  not  a  bad  practice),  in  token  that 
war  has  ceased,  and  burying  the  hatchet  for  the  same 
reason,  show  the  love  of  symbolism  even  at  the  lowest 
stages  of  civilization.  King  Arthur's  Round  Table 
was  a  symbol  of  equality,  having  no  head,  or  principal 
seat.  The  red  and  white  roses  were  symbols  which 
cost  our  mother  country  many  a  desolated  hearth,  and 
filled  the  land  with  widows  and  orphans. 

We  can  tell  the  tomb  of  a  Crusader,  or  Knight  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  because  the  recumbent  effigy  has  its  legs 
crossed :  that  of  a  bishop  is  distinguished  by  a  shepherd's 
crook  or  pastoral  staff;  whilst  the  keys  of  St.  Peter 
betoken  the  last  resting-place  of  an  officer  of  the  sover- 
eign pontiff  as  he  was,  the  bishop  of  Rome  as  he  is. 

The  rose  of  England,  the  thistle  of  Scotland,  and  the 
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shamrock  of  Ireland,  are  symbols  of  the  three  coim tries, 
—  the  shortest  and  simplest  and  most  universally-undei- 
stood  method  of  delineating  in  art  the  nationalities 
which  form  the  United  Kangdom ;  and  leaving  the  old 
country,  to  come  home  for  an  instance,  perhaps  no  more 
perfect  symbolism  exists  in  the  world  than  that  which 
has  placed  a  star  for  each  State  in  the  Union  upon  the 
flag  which  waves  gloriously  over  the  United  States  of 
America. 

In  Egypt,  the  Jews  fell  into  the  prevailing  symbol- 
ism which  surrounded  them,  and,  on  a  memorable  occa- 
sion, marked  the  lintels  with  blood :  later  on,  the  con- 
cubine of  a  Levite,  cut  into  twelve  pieces,  —  each  piece 
being  sent  to  one  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  —  knit 
the  people  together  as  one  man ;  and,  in  revenge  for  her 
murder,  there  was  slain  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  every 
living  creature,  save  six  hundred  warriors  who  escaped. 
A  terrible  symbol  that !  but  its  power  was  iiTesistible. 
In  thinking  over  and  examining  into  the  bearings  of  the 
subject,  one  must  be  strongly  impressed  with  the  almost 
universal  tendency  of  the  human  mind  to  speak  figura- 
tively, and  the  love  which  is  felt  for  allegory  and  sym- 
bol at  the  two  extremes  of  civilization ;  arising,  as  I 
believe,  from  the  value  and  universality  of  it  in  the 
iiidest  state,  and  the  sentiment  and  religious  attachment 
to  it  in  the  more  advanced  degrees  of  civilization. 
Where  it  does  not  exist,  as  in  Greek  and  Roman  art, 
there  is  generally  a  high  development  of  aesthetic  ai-t, 
unaccompanied  by  the  religious  sentiment. 


CHAPTER    XII. 
PEOSPECT   AND    RETROSPECT. 

I  PURPOSE  now  to  take  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the 
subject  of  art  education,  and  am  going  to  ask  you  to 
accompany  me,  not  into  the  clouds  to  seek  after  the  ideal, 
but  suflBciently  away  from  the  details  of  earth  so  that  we 
may  see  this  matter  in  one  general  view,  —  a  comprehen- 
sive survey,  in  which  all  the  parts  of  our  view  will  fall 
into  their  relative  positions,  and  none  be  distorted  or 
ignored. 

It  is  usual  to  think  of  the  past  as  something  seen 
through  a  glass,  darkly,  and  of  the  future  as  a  vision 
belonging  to  that  style  of  architecture  which  concerns 
itself  principally  with  buildii^  castles  in  the  air ;  but 
the  present  we  regard  as  clear  and  real,  and  easily  to 
be  understood. 

The  past  we  had,  the  future  we  may  have,  the  pres- 
ent we  have  now ;  and  our  memory  and  travail  in  the 
days  that  were  and  are  not,  and  our  hopes  and  faith  for 
the  days  that  are  not,  but  yet  may  be,  form  together 
a  foundation  and  superstructure  in  which  we  enjoy  or 
understand  the  present,  which  now  is. 

Yet  it  is  given  to  very  few  rightly  to  comprehend  the 
present,  and  understand  its  closely-veiled  meanings. 
An  artist  knows  what  it  is  to  be  so  near  an  object  that 
he  cannot  see  it ;  and  the  soldier  who  is  fighting  in  the 
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thick  of  a  hot  engagement  is  the  last  peison  to  know- 
how  the  battle  went.  We  are  the  artists  near  our  sub- 
ject, and  the  soldiers  fighting  in  the  battle  of  to-day. 

You  may  know  narrow,  microscopic  persons,  by  the 
undue  prominence  given  by  them  to  whatever  detail 
they  see  and  magnify  into  the  whole  subject.  There  are 
people  in  every  walk  of  life,  and  in  every  vocation,  who 
can  never  be  made  to  see  more  than  the  little  bit  of  any 
subject  which  is  within  an  inch  of  their  eyes ;  and,  as  a 
rule,  they  are  those  who  most  loudly  assert  their  own 
rightness  and  other  people's  error.  They  mention  in 
confiding  moments  that  they  know  more  than  they  like 
to  tell,  and  prove  it  most  frequently  by  telling  more 
than  they  ever  knew.  They  are,  by  their  own  accounts, 
the  really  practical  people,  who  are  not  going  to  be  led 
away  by  any  nonsensical  theories,  but  will  hold  fast  by 
the  faith  as  it  is  in  St.  Ego. 

Then  there  are  the  telescopic  persons,  whose  eyes, 
shrouded  from  the  daylight  around  them,  gaze  wistfully 
back  into  the  ages  that  are  afar  off,  or  forward  into  the 
realms  of  the  future.  Very  harmless  folks  in  compari- 
son with  the  microscopists,  and  not  only  harmless  but 
helpful ;  for  out  of  them  come  the  generals  on  the  emi- 
nence, directing  the  battle  of  life,  telescope  in  hand,  and 
who,  by  virtue  of  their  broader  survey,  command  the 
movements  and  direct  the  power  of  other  men. 

Yet  all  are  not  generals  who  see  through  telescopes ; 
and  some  telescopic  people  who  are  peering  disconso- 
lately into  the  golden  days  of  the  good  old  times,  or 
contemplating  with  rapture  the  vista  stretching  out  into 
the  millennial  future,  have  a  habit  of  treading  on  other 
people's  feet,  or  bruising  their  own  shins  against  material 
obstacles,  in  the  uncomfortable  present. 

These  two  little  instruments  for  seeing  smaller  and 
greater  things  than  can  be  grasped  by  common  eyesight, 
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the  microscope  and  the  telescope,  are  typical  of  two 
phases  of  mind,  neither  of  which  alone  comprehends  the 
whole  truth. 

Then,  again,  there  is  the  clear  glance  of  healthy  vision, 
not  shrouded  to  confine  its  range,  nor  staring  directly  at 
the  noonday  sun,  whose  images  are  limited  by  natural 
laws  possibly,  but  by  laws  which  display  as  much  of 
the  past  as  we  need,  as  much  of  the  future  as  is  good 
for  us,  and  all  there  is  of  the  present,  —  vision  which  is 
not  hysterical  over  the  milUons  of  dragons  which  inhabit 
a  drop  of  water,  nor  hushed  with  terror  at  the  approach 
from  afar  of  armies  of  fallen  angels  who  are  coming  to 
disturb  our  peace.  That  is  rational  and  natural  vision, 
healthy  and  responsible.  It  is  only  by  knowledge  of 
the  past,  and  consideration  of  the  future,  that  the  best 
use  can  be  made  of  the  present ;  for  our  work,  unless 
it  be  controlled  by  law  and  directed  by  method,  —  expe- 
rience crystallized  into  wisdom,  —  will  be  of  no  great 
value  to  us  now  or  hereafter. 

In  my  recapitulation  I  shall  endeavor,  so  far  as  one 
fallible  man  may,  to  avoid  falling  into  that  telescopic 
error ;  and  in  my  prospective  enunciations  will  try  to 
keep  clear  of  unduly  enlarging  my  microscopic  atom. 

The  reason  why  I  selected  this  comparatively  dry  sub- 
ject for  my  first  appearance  as  an  American  writer  is, 
because  it  has  enabled  me  to  say  something  upon  themes 
which  are  not  yet  exhausted  in  this  country,  but  which, 
on  the  contrary,  are  now  becoming  interesting  to  many. 
It  would  have  been  more  agreeable  to  me,  and  might 
have  been  more  merciful  to  my  readers,  had  I  chosen 
some  topic  already  familiar  to  the  public  mind,  and 
thereby  enlisted  interest  and  sympathy  in  its  discussion. 

I  am  not  unconscious  of  the  proportion  of  people 
who  want  to  be  amused  to  those  who  want  to  be  in- 
formed ;  but  I  would  rather  aspire  to  inform  a  few  than 
amuse  many. 
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At  the  foundation  of  all  consideration  of  the  question 
of  industrial  art  lies  the  one  great  subject  of  education, 
necessary  alike  both  for  creation  and  appreciation ;  and 
that  is  why  we  first  dwelt  upon  it.  It  is  also  the  first 
step  taken  here  to  bring  into  existence  a  system  of  art 
culture.  And  perhaps  it  would  not  be  out  of  place  to 
look  for  a  while  at  some  of  the  needs  that  have  existed 
in  other  places  and  times  for  art  work,  and  see  how  they 
have  been  met ;  comparing  our  present  wants  with  past 
necessities,  and  measuring  the  remedies  found  effective 
in  other  cases  with  the  result  looked  for  here. 

The  association  of  art  with  religion  gave  it  for  ages 
the  character  of  an  exponent  of  pious  feelings  and  reli- 
gious thought ;  and  some  of  the  greatest  triumphs  in  art 
have  been  either  inspired  by  or  made  the  vehicle  of  such 
thought.  There  are  not  wanting  those  who  advocate, 
that,  until  these  two  exalted  expressions  of  human  desires 
are  again  united,  the  highest  forms  of  art  will  be  im- 
possible to  us,  and  that,  with  the  decay  of  faith,  com- 
menced the  decline  of  art,  only  to  rise  again,  if  ever,  with 
the  revival  of  faith.  It  is  perhaps  needless  to  say,  that 
I  have  no  sympathy  with  that  view,  because  it  assumes 
'  what  appears  to  me  untenable,  —  that  faith  and  religion 
are  of  one  kind  only ;  and  what  is  referred  to  is  the 
Christian  religion.  Now,  we  may  alter  the  form  of  a 
thing  without  changing  its  area  or  its  substance,  or 
destroying  its  nature ;  and  we  do  know  that  Greek  art 
was  as  highly  developed  and  as  perfect  a  realization, 
as  any  subsequent  revival,  before  Christianity  was  in 
existence,  or  had  been  manifested  to  us  as  a  creed.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  fading  away  of  heathen  creeds  and 
the  decUne  of  Greek  art  did  not  prevent  the  glorious 
art  revival  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  in 
Europe ;  nor  will  many  be  made  to  believe  that  the  faith 
of  the  people  in  those  centuries  was  less,  or  less  pure, 
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than  that  of  the  believers  in  the  deities  of  Mount 
Olympus. 

Though  the  religion  had  changed,  the  art  element 
remained  the  same,  moulded  only  by  the  difference  in 
race  and  creed  into  national  or  theological  expression. 

The  same  change  is  undoubtedly  occurring  now  both 
in  art  and  creed.  The  cherished  idols  of  former  epochs 
are  broken  and  gone ;  and  the  last  leaps  of  the  accumu- 
lating avalanche  will  be  more  rapid  and  destructive 
than  its  first  sliding  motion.  Yet  we  should  be  both 
forgetful  of  history  and  wilfully  blind  to  that  which 
surrounds  us  if  we  believed  that  transformation  meant 
destruction,  and  guilty  of  grievous  folly  if  we  mourned 
uselessly  over  the  irrevocable  change. 

The  Panathenaic  frieze  will  not  be  received  again 
from  mortal  hands,  and  holy  families  will  never  again 
be  painted ;  but  if  either  or  both,  in  some  new  develop- 
ment of  society  or  religion,  be  demanded  of  the  human 
family,  then  Phidias  or  Raphael  will  come  again  in  the 
flesh  to  provide  them  in  some  new  form. 

I  do  not  think  that  another  distinctly-religious  picture 
will  ever  be  again  produced  in  the  limited  sense  at- 
tached to  that  name ;  for  even  the  best  modem  artists, 
with  perhaps  one  great  exception,  successful  in  all  else, 
have  made  utter  failures  of  those  subjects :  and  more- 
over, as  we  are  now  circumstanced,  I  do  not  think  that 
this  is  a  matter  of  very  deep  regret.  The  religious 
picture  was  a  sort  of  triangular  mixture  of  the  Apostle's 
Creed,  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  a  daily  newspaper ; 
and,  as  we  are  beginning  now  to  keep  all  these  excellent 
things  apart  from  one  another,  there  will  be  no  need  of 
further  mixture  from  that  prescription. 

But,  seriously,  the  picture  of  the  fifteenth  century  was 
the  creed,  sermon,  and  book  of  the  people  ;  and  so  it  is 
now  where  society  is  much  in  the  same  condition  as  it 
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was  then,  —  which,  if  any  one  doubts,  let  him  betake 
himself  to  a  village  in  Belgium,  or  the  Forest  of  the 
Ardennes,  where  the  kirtled  maidens  still  wear  home- 
spun raiment,  and. where  Gascony  love-songs  are  lightly 
warbled  by  the  merry  spinsters,  sitting  outside  the  cot- 
tage-doors at  eventide,  whilst  the  shovel-hatted  priest 
smiles  approvingly  at  them.  Let  him  go  to  the  ancient 
church,  and  watch  the  devotional  exercises  of  the  people, 
—  not  at  mass-time,  for  that  is  mere  ceremonial,  but  when 
people  steal  into  the  sacred  building,  which  is  always 
open  day  and  night,  to  say  their  prayers  or  muimur 
their  praise.  He  will  see  what  I  have  seen  hundreds 
of  times :  that  perhaps  a  shoeless  peasant-woman  will  go 
and  sit  or  kneel  for  even  hours,  steadfastly  gazing  at  a 
picture  of  Christ's  passion,  or  the  crucifixion,  or  a  group 
of  the  Holy  Family,  until  it  seems  to  magnetize  her. 
She  is  addressed  by  it  through  her  sense  of  sight,  ap- 
pealed to  on  her  human  nature  by  all  the  influences  that 
affect  a  sensitive  creature.  The  language  is  unmistak- 
able :  it  is  neither  threatening  nor  fawning,  clouded  by 
dogma  nor  mystified  by  hard  words.  She  understands 
it,  because  she  is  a  human  being,  not  because  she  is  a 
Catholic ;  for  probably  she  never  learned  to  read,  and 
does  not  know  the  meaning  of  that  word.  And  it 
speaks  to  her  eloquently ;  and  thus  in  contemplation, 
often  in  deep  study,  it  is  to  her  creed,  sermon,  book. 

Now,  I  am  far  from  saying  that  the  time  for  such  an 
exercise  as  that  is  passed  away  altogether  ;  for,  to  those 
who  have  the  priceless  blessing  of  honest  leisure,  it 
might  not  be  injurious  if  they  sat  as  often  in  contem- 
plation before  a  good  picture  as  they  do  before  a  bad 
play  or  a  trashy  book.  But  if  we  look  around  us,  and 
think  how  far  the  Ardennes  village  resembles  modem 
American  cities,  we  shall  see  how  much  our  habits  and 
thoughts  are  likely  to  be  influenced  by  the  same  sort  of 
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agencies.  We  print  our  books,  we  say  our  creeds,  and 
we  listen  to  our  sermons ;  and  with  that  change  of 
circumstances  the  vocation  of  the  religious  picture  is 
gone. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  as  much  purity  of  feeling,  as  much 
of  motive  for  good  purposes,  in  many  modern  paintings, 
as  in  the  fifteenth-century  holy  families ;  only  the  best 
artists  of  modem  days,  not  being  willing  or  able  to  paint 
such  works,  tell  their  stories  in  their  own  way,  usually 
from  secular  subjects, — social  or  historical  commentaries 
upon  sentiments  they  delight  to  honor  or  wish  to  con- 
demn. Here  I  am  speaking  only  of  the  best  work  in  all 
countries :  the  worst  is  about  the  same  at  all  times  and 
in  all  countries, — neither  good,  bad,  nor  indifferent, 
only  misapplied  labor. 

The  art  of  the  future  will  be  different  from  that  which 
has  preceded  it,  just  as  the  thought  of  the  present  day 
is  in  channels  which  are  as  yet  untravelled  if  they  are 
not  new.  But  I  do  not  believe  it  will  be  a  degraded  or 
an  incompetent  development.  The  education  of  to-day 
is  better  than  it  ever  has  been ;  better  because  broader 
and  fairer,  and  not  monopolized  by  the  few.  Technical 
skill  in  art  is  as  great  as  in  the  fifteenth  century,  —  Millais 
paints  as  well  as  Giorgione ;  and,  when  modem  thought 
finds  its  expressive  formula,  we  shaU  have  as  great  work 
done  then  as  before,  only  it  will  be  of  a  totally  different 
sentiment.  There  may  be  as  wide  a  departure  from 
present  types  as  ours  is  already  from  mediaeval ;  but  I 
have  faith  enough  to  beheve  that  it  will,  in  many  fea- 
tures, show  progress  and  not  decay.  One  great  pecu- 
liarity of  modem  art  is  its  popularization  by  reproduc- 
tions ;  and  it  may,  to  some  extent,  explain  the  archaic 
change  that  has  occurred  in  our  sentiment  with  regard 
to  the  whole  subject.  The  artist  now  appeals  to  the 
people,  not  only  by  his  original  work,  but  by  engravings, 
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photographs,  and  a  multitude  of  other  channels.  Where 
the  men  of  old  painted  for  a  congregation  or  a  city,  men 
of  the  present  paint  for  a  country  or  a  continent;  so 
that,  instead  of  appealing  to  a  few  and  their  special 
forms  of  delight,  the  modem  artist  appeals  to  the  many. 
That  peculiarity,  of  course,  gives  a  sort  of  trivial  or  tem- 
porary character  to  modem  art,  which  contrasts  unfa- 
vorably with  the  quiet,  sterling  character  of  older  art. 

But  it  is  a  change  that  has  taken  place  in  almost 
every  thing  else  as  well.  In  proportion  as  we  increase 
the  power  of  many  men  politically,  we  decrease  the 
power  of  some.  The  tendency  now  is  towards  diffusion 
of  every  thing,  —  power,  land,  money,  government,  art ; 
and  new  phases  will  be  assumed  in  all,  not  of  necessity 
either  better  or  worse  than  what  is  displaced,  but  having 
original  features. 

Where  men  once  built  a  grand  cathedral,  we  build 
twenty  churches ;  and  that  is  a  sign  and  a  type  of  many 
other  changes.  Where  the  stake  once  stood  with  its 
holocaust  of  martyrs,  asserting  uniformity  of  creed  and 
worship,  we  erect  a  monument  in  commemoration  of 
religious  liberty.  The  pictures  which  once  only  himg 
in  solemn  grandeur  in  churches  and  halls  now  are  to  be 
found,  as  engravings,  enlivening  the  house  and  the 
cottage. 

This  alteration  in  sentiment  has  been  brought  about, 
like  all  other  great  changes,  gradually,  and  without  any 
special  effort,  —  spontaneously.  It  is  perhaps  more 
directly  traceable  to  education  than  to  any  other  cause ; 
and,  in  the  elevation  and  development  of  that  blessing, 
we  may  expect  many  other  great  transformations 
besides. 

In  the  matter  of  art  education,  we  have  not  much  to 
learn  from  the  remote  past.  Almost  all  that  has  been 
done  in  it,  except  for  professional  or  trade  education,  has 
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been  initiated  in  this  centuiy.  The  trade  schools  of  the 
French  Bronzists,  the  Free  Industrial  School  at  Tou- 
louse, the  drawing  and  painting  school  of  the  Sevres  por- 
celain manufactory,  and  a  few  others,  are,  before  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  the  most  important,  if 
not  the  only  efforts  to  give  technical  art  education,  even 
in  France,  which  lays  claim  to  be  the  most  highly-edu- 
cated art  producer  of  modem  times.  Professional  schools 
have  existed  longer  than  that  in  most  countries.  Thus 
the  British  Royal  Academy  is  just  one  hundred  years 
old ;  and  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  is,  I  believe,  older. 
Schools  and  classes  for  art  study  used  not  to  be  the 
accepted  form  of  art  education ;  but  the  young  aijtist  was 
sent  into  the  studio  of  a  great  artist  to  clean  his  brushes 
and  palette  and  pick  up  his  style.  That  accounts,  also, 
for  the  prevalence  of  similar  modes  and  thoughts  which 
produced  schools.  Style  was  inherited  by  a  pupil  from 
his  master ;  and,  though  often  varied  by  individual  pupils 
of  a  great  master,  the  prevailing  influence  of  an  acknowl- 
edged leader  is  felt  in  contemporary  and  subsequent 
works. 

But  the  public  and  the  art  workman  have  been 
ignored  in  the  dispensation  of  art  education  in  the  cen- 
turies gone  by,  so  far  as  means  of  instruction  went.  This 
must  be  quaUfled  by  the  admission  that  the  public  has 
had,  in  countries  where  professional  art  has  been  long 
practised,  the  insensible  education  obtainable  by  public 
collections  and  monuments.  And  that  is  not  a  slight 
advantage,  either  in  the  formation  of  general  taste  or 
the  development  of  skill  and  power  in  the  individual. 
The  influence  of  good  buildings  and  galleries  of  art  open 
free  to  the  public  is  a  rapid  fertilizer  of  the  artistic  spirit 
in  all,  and  creates  it  in  many. 

People  whose  eyes  are  constantly,  or  even  occasion- 
ally, seeing  beautiful  forms,  are  receiving  an  education. 
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whether  they  know  it  or  not;  and  thus,  in  countries 
such  as  Italy,  France,  and  Germany,  public  taste  is 
higher  than  it  is  in  other  places  where  art  is  not  ever- 
present  in  street,  church,  and  gallery.  This  fact,  the 
reproductive  quality  of  art,  was  rather  curiously  illus- 
trated by  a  circumstance  happening  some  years  ago, 
which  demonstrated  two  things:  the  first,  that  origi- 
nality depends  upon  knowledge  of  the  works  of  other 
men,  and  the  constant  presence  of  artistic  influences  from 
without ;  and  the  second,  that  the  withdrawal  of  such 
an  influence  is  destructive  of  art  power. 

A  manufacturer  of  fabrics,  on  the  design  for  which 
much  of  their  value  in  the  market  depended,  a  resident 
in  a  manufacturing  district  in  the  north  of  England,  had 
been  paying  a  large  sum  annually  to  foreign  artists  for 
designs  (and  that  points  to  a  time  gone  by,  so  that  I 
shall  hurt  no  one's  feelings  by  mentioning  the  incident) : 
conceiving  that  he  would  be  better  served,  and  obtain 
a  more  even  quality  of  excellence  in  his  productions, 
if  he  employed  one  good  designer  entirely  in  his  factory, 
he  found  out  the  best  designer  in  Paris,  from  whom  he 
had  long  purchased  his  best  work,  and  invited  him  to 
become  his  master-workman,  offering  a  salary  almost  as 
great  as  that  of  a  cabinet  minister  to  tempt  him  to 
comply.  The  artist  gave  up  his  beautiful  Paris,  and 
located  himself  in  a  luxurious  home  on  the  bleak  hill- 
side of  a  Yorkshire  moor,  and  within  sight  of  the  tall 
ihill-chimney  and  town  where  his  designs  were  manu- 
factured. For  a  short  time  the  experiment  succeeded ; 
but  he  rapidly  found,  that,  among  the  smoke  and  dirt 
and  hideous  ugliness  of  a  manufacturing  town,  virtue 
was  going  out  of  him.  His  work  became  first  tame  and 
then  ugly,  and  within  a  year  he  threw  up  his  appoint- 
ment ;  confessing,  that,  in  such  a  place,  he  could  not 
design,  and  what  power  he  had  originally  possessed  he 
was  losing  day  by  day. 
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That  is  a  complete  confirmation  of  what  John  Rnskin 
says  in  his  "  Two  Paths,"  in  a  lecture  delivered  in  a 
Yorkshire  manufacturing  town.     It  is  as  follows :  — 

"  Beautiful  art  can  only  be  produced  by  people  who 
have  beautiful  things  about  them,  and  leisure  to  look  at 
them ;  and,  unless  you  provide  some  elements  of  beauty 
for  your  workmen  to  be  surrounded  by,  you  will  find 
that  no  element  of  beauty  can  be  invented  by  them." 

That  is  a  principle  recognized  by  the  founders  of  fine- 
arts  museums,  and  will,  I  hope,  to  some  extent,  meet 
the  difficulty  here.  In  a  beautiful  contrast  of  two 
scenes,  Ruskin  further  illustrates  his  meaning  in  a  short 
passage  I  must  quote,  because  it  is  too  original  to  de- 
scribe :  — 

*'  I  was  struck  forcibly  by  the  bearing  of  this  great  fact 
upon  our  modern  efforts  at  ornamentation  in  an  after- 
noon walk,  last  week,  in  the  suburbs  of  one  of  our 
large  manufacturing  towns.  I  was  thinking  of  the  dif- 
ference in  the  effect  upon  the  designer's  mind  between 
the  scene  which  I  then  came  upon  and  the  scene  which 
would  have  presented  itself  to  the  eyes  of  any  designer 
of  the  Middle  Ages  when  he  left  his  workshop.  Just 
outside  the  town  I  came  upon  an  old  English  cottage  or 
mansion,  —  I  hardly  know  which  to  call  it,  —  set  close 
under  the  hill,  and  beside  the  river,  perhaps  built  some- 
where in  the  Charleses'  times,  with  mullioned  windows, 
and  a  low,  arched  porch,  round  which,  in  the  little  trian- 
gular garden,  one  can  imagine  the  family  as  they  used 
to  sit  in  old  summer  times,  —  the  ripple  of  the  river  heard 
faintly  through  the  sweetbrier  hedge,  and  the  sheep  on 
the  far-off  wolds  shining  in  the  evening  sunlight.  There, 
uninhabited  for  many  and  many  a  year,  it  has  been  left 
in  unregarded  havoc  of  ruin,  —  the  garden-gate  still 
swung  loose  to  its  latch ;  the  garden,  blighted  utterly 
in  a  field  of  ashes,  not  even  a  weed  taking  root  there ; 
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the  roof  torn  into  shapeless  rents,  the  shutters  hanging 
about  the  windows  in  rags  of  rotten  wood ;  before  its 
gate,  the  stream  which  had  gladdened  it  now  soaking 
slowly  by,  black  as  ebony,  and  thick  with  curdling 
scum ;  the  bank  above  it  trodden  into  unctuous,  sooty 
slime ;  far  in  front  of  it,  between  it  and  the  old  hills, 
the  furnaces  of  the  city  foaming  forth  perpetual  plague 
of  sulphurous  darkness;  the  volumes  of  their  storm- 
clouds  coiling  low  over  a  waste  of  grassless  fields,  fenced 
from  each  other,  not  by  hedges,  but  by  slabs  of  square 
stone,  like  gravestones,  riveted  together  with  iron. 
That  was  your  scene  for  the  designer's  contemplation 
in  his  afternoon  walk  at  Rochdale.  Now  fancy  what 
was  the  scene  which  presented  itself,  in  his  afternoon 
walk,  to  a  designer  of  the  Gothic  school  of  Pisa,  —  Nino 
Pisano  or  any  of  his  men. 

*'  On  each  side  of  a  bright  river,  he  saw  rise  a  line 
of  brighter  palaces,  arched  and  pillared,  and  inlaid  with 
deep-red  porphyry  and  with  serpentine ;  along  the 
quays  before  their  gates  were  riding  troops  of  knights, 
noble  in  face  and  form,  dazzling  in  crest  and  shield,  — 
horse  and  man  one  labjrrinth  of  quaint  color  and  gleam- 
ing light,  the  purple,  the  silver,  and  scarlet  fringes 
flowing  over  the  strong  limbs  and  clashing  mail  like 
sea-waves  over  rocks  at  sunset ;  opening  on  each  side 
from  the  river  were  gardens,  courts,  and  cloisters ;  long 
successions  of  white  pillars  among  wreaths  of  vine ; 
leaping  of  fountains  through  buds  of  pomegranate 
and  orange  ;  and  still  along  the  garden-paths,  and  under 
and  through  the  crimson  of  the  pomegranate  shadows, 
moving  slowly,  groups  of  the  fairest  women  that  Italy 
oversaw,  —  fairest,  because  purest  and  thoughtfuUest, 
trained  in  all  high  knowledge  as  in  all  courteous  art,  — 
in  dance,  in  song,  in  sweet  wit,  in  lofty  learning,  in 
loftier  courage,  in  loftiest  love,  —  able  alike  to  cheer,  to 
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enchant,  or  save,  the  souls  of  men.  Above  all  this 
scenery  of  perfect  human  life  rose  dome  and  bell-tower, 
burning  with  white  alabaster  and  gold ;  beyond  dome 
and  bell-tower  the  slopes  of  mighty  hills,  hoary  with 
olive ;  far  in  the  north,  above  a  purple  sea  of  peaks 
of  solemn  Apennine,  the  clear,  sharp-cloven  Carrara 
mountains  sent  up  their  steadfast  flames  of  marble 
summit  into  amber  sky ;  the  great  sea  itself,  scorching 
with  expanse  of  light,  stretching  from  their  feet  to 
the  Gorgonian  Isles ;  and  over  all  these,  ever  present, 
near  or  far,  seen  through  the  leaves  of  vines,  or  imaged 
with  all  its  march  of  clouds  in  the  Arno's  stream,  or  set 
with  its  depth  of  blue  close  against  the  golden  hair  and 
burning  cheek  of  lady  and  knight,  that  untroubled  and 
sacred  sky,  which  was  to  all  men,  in  those  days  of  inno- 
cent faith,  indeed  the  unquestioned  abode  of  spirits,  as 
the  earth  was  of  men;  and  which  opened  straight 
through  its  gates  of  cloud,  and  veils  of  dew,  into  the 
awfulness  of  the  eternal  world,  —  a  heaven  in  which 
every  cloud  that  passed  was  literally  the  chariot  of  an 
angel,  and  every  ray  of  its  evening  and  morning  streamed 
from  the  throne  of  God. 

"  What  think  you  of  that  for  a  school  of  design  ?  I  do 
not  bring  this  contrast  before  you  as  a  ground  of  hope- 
lessness in  ouP  task :  neither  do  I  look  for  any  possible 
renovation  of  the  Republic  of  Pisa  at  Bradford  in  the 
nineteenth  century ;  but  I  put  it  before  you  in  order 
that  you  may  be  aware  precisely  of  the  kind  of  difficulty 
you  have  to  meet,  and  may  then  consider  with  your- 
selves how  far  you  can  meet  it.  To  men  surrounded 
by  the  depressing  and  monotonous  circumstances  of 
English  manufacturing  life,  depend  upon  it,  design  is 
simply  impossible.  This  is  the  most  distinct  of  aU  the 
experiences  I  have  had  in  dealing  with  the  modem 
workman.      He   is   intelligent   and   ingenious  in  the 
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highest  degree,  subtle  in  touch,  and  keen  in  sight ;  but 
he  is,  generally  speaking,  wholly  destitute  of  designing 
power. 

"  And  if  you  want  to  give  him  the  power,  you  must 
give  him  the  materials,  and  put  him  in  the  circum- 
stances for  it.  Design  is  not  the  offspring  of  idle 
fancy :  it  is  the  studied  result  of  accumulative  observa- 
tion and  delightful  habit.  Without  observation  and 
experience,  no  design ;  without  peace  and  pleasurable- 
ness  in  occupation,  no  desigri;  and  all  the  lecturings 
and  teachings  and  prizes  and  principles  of  art  in  the 
world  are  of  no  use,  so  long  as  you  don't  surround  your 
men  with  happy  influences  and  beautiful  things.  It  is 
impossible  for  them  to  have  right  ideas  about  color, 
unless  you  see  the  lovely  colors  of  nature  unspoQed; 
impossible  for  them  to  supply  beautiful  incident  and 
action  in  their  ornament,  unless  they  see  beautiful  inci- 
dent and  action  in  the  world  about  them.  Inform  their 
minds,  refine  their  habits,  and  you  form  and  refine  their 
designs;  but  keep  them  illiterate,  uncomfortable,  and 
in  the  midst  of  unbeautiful  things,  and  whatever  thej' 
do  will  stUl  be  spurious,  vulgar,  and  valueless." 

Yet  even  where  works  of  art  are  not  available  for 
public  exhibition,  and  where  the  surrounding  circum- 
stances have  not  been  provocative  of  taste,  it  has  been 
found  possible  to  create  much  artistic  feeling  by  educa- 
tion. The  class-room,  supplied  with  beautiful  details  of 
ancient  art  and  intelligent  instruction  to  explain  them, 
has  not  been  wholly  uninfluential,  even  in  the  very 
locality  where  the  lecture  of  Mr.  Ruskin  was  delivered, 
or  to  which  his  comparison  refers. 

And,  though  I  most  thoroughly  believe  that  it  is  infi- 
nitely easier  for  people  to  become  tasteful  in  their  habits 
and  skilful  in  their  works  where  there  is  an  art  atmos- 
phere which  they  breathe  from  their  infancy  to  their 
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old  age,  there  must  be,  of  necessity,  times  when  taste 
and  skill  have  preceded  these  influences,  or  the  build- 
ings originally  would  never  have  been  built  nor  the 
pictures  painted :  so  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  inner 
education  must  precede  and  create  the  outer ;  and  then 
there  will  be  a  re-action  from  without,  and  all  will  go  on 
merrily. 

The  one  grand  advance  made  upon  the  action  of  the 
past  is  the  recognition  of  the  principle,  that  art  educa- 
tion must  be  general  to  be  eflBcient ;  that  human  beings 
are  fairly  treated  by  Nature  in  this  matter,  as  in  some 
others,  by  her  impartially  dealing  out  to  all  the  element- 
ary faculties  of  sight  and  understanding  to  receive,  and 
voice  and  touch  to  express.  When  drawing  was  by  law 
introduced  into  the  common  schools  of  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  there  was  done  by  a  stroke  what  it  took 
European  nations  a  good  many  centuries  to  accomplish, 
and  some  of  whom  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  realizing. 
Yet  where  any  solid  advancement  has  been  made,  either 
in  the  fine  arts  or  the  industrial  arts,  it  is  to  a  great 
degree  owing  to  the  intelligence  displayed  by  this  rec- 
ognition of  general  natural  powers. 

For  the  general  culture  obtained  through  the  study 
of  art,  even  in  its  lowest  elements,  cuts  both  ways :  it 
provides  not  only  the  opportunity  for  development  of 
exceptional  taste  and  skill,  but  furmshes  also  the  abil- 
ity to  appreciate  good  art  in  those  who  do  not  possess 
unusual  attainments.  It  creates  the  demand  as  well  as 
the  supply,  tills  the  field,  and  sows  the  seed  which  is  to 
fructify  into  the  harvest  of  the  future,  makes  the  audi- 
ence and  the  orator,  the  discerning  public  and  the 
designing  craftsman. 

And  that  is  the  oHly  consistent  basis  upon  which 
education  can  be  faithfully  carried  on,  —  the  principle 
of  treating  all  alike,  and  leaving  to  individual  circum- 
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stances  the  use  to  which  its  developments  may  be 
applied. 

We  have  the  advantage  of  beginning  with  that  prin- 
ciple acknowledged :  the  net  is  large  enough  to  catch  all 
fish ;  and  we  shall  find  in  time  that  no  possibly  great 
artist  will  be  *'  bom  to  blush  unseen ; "  but  we  shall  find 
him  early  in  the  rough,  and  catch  him,  and  hew  out  of 
him  the  shape  his  nature  wants  to  assume.  The  com- 
pulsory teaching  of  drawing  in  the  common  schools  is 
such  a  step,  that  all  which  may  be  required  afterwards 
will  follow  as  a  natural  consequence.  In  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  the  history  of  the  American  school  of 
painters  is  begun :  before  two  years  ago  individual 
artists  may  have  existed  at  long  intervals  and  with  very 
varying  success.  But,  when  history  speaks  of  the  future 
eminence  of  New  England  in  art  matters,  it  will  start 
with  a  statement  of  the  brilliant  light  of  Stuart  and 
some  others  illuminating  the  surroimding  darkness,  and 
pass  on  directly  to  the  legislative  acts  of  1870,  which 
say,  that,  in  future,  drawing  is  to  be  taught  to  all  chil- 
dren in  the  common  schools ;  and  then  art  history  com- 
menced. 

What  is  now  being  done  in  European  countries  to 
advance  the  interests  of  industry,  by  elevating  the  taste 
and  skill  of  workmen,  must  necessarily  be  a  matter  of 
much  interest  to  us  just  now,  when  we  are  trying  to 
bring  our  workmen  up  to  the  same  level.  In  many  parts 
of  Germany  instruction  in  industrial  art  in  night  classes 
is  gratuitous,  as  it  is  here ;  and  almost  every  important 
village  even  has  classes.  In  France  the  municipal 
schools  are  not  all  of  them  free,  though  a  few  are ;  and 
the  immediate  money  value  of  art  power  keeps  the 
schools  always  crowded  with  students. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  retrospect  with  regard  to 
French  art  education  is  that  which  reviews  the  effects 
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upon  them  of  the  English  International  Exhibition  of 
1862.  The  enormous  strides  which  art  education  had 
made  in  England  since  the  previous  ^eat  exhibition  in 
1851,  and  which  was  reflected  in  every  object  of  indus- 
trial art  displayed  in  the  exhibition  of  1862,  set  the 
sensitive  French  manufacturers  at  work  inquiring  the 
cause,  fearful  that  their  own  industrial  art  supremacy 
was  endangered.  A  commission  which  visited  England, 
and  examined  into  the  subject  with  characteristic  saga- 
city, soon  discovered  the  cause  of  improvement,  and 
paid  special  attention  to  the  administration  of  the  South 
Kensington  Museum  and  its  training-school  for  art  mas- 
ters. The  city  of  Paris,  always  ready  to  advance  art, 
appointed  a  commission  in  1863  to  examine  and  draw 
up  a  scheme  for  re-organizing  the  municipal  art  schools, 
and  suggest  some  plan  by  which  the  whole  system  of 
instruction  could  be  improved.  The  recommendations 
of  this  commission  embraced  the  following  sugges- 
tions :  — 

1.  The  holding  of  annual  examinations  for  granting  diplomas  to 
male  and  female  professors  of  drawing,  and  to  whom  alone  the  city 
schools  should  be  intrusted. 

2.  Division  of  the  teaching  into  artistic  and  geometrical  education, 
in  order  that  special  masters  might  be  employed  in  each  of  these 
departments. 

3.  The  selection  and  production  of  superior  models  and  examples. 

4.  Improvement  of  tJie  class-rooms,  and  separation  of  the  various 
classes. 

5.  Annual  competitions  amongst  all  classes,  in  order  to  stimulate 
the  zeal  of  the  pupils. 

6.  Better  remuneration  of  teachers,  combining  a  fixed  sum  in  con- 
junction with  fees  dependent  on  the  number  of  pupils  attending  the 
schools,  the  number  admitted  to  the  competitions,  and  the  number  of 
rewards  there  obtained.  [These  regulations  were  borrowed  entirely 
from  South  Kensington.] 

7.  Drawing  to  be  made  obligatory  in  aU  the  public  schools,  whether 
for  boys  or  girls. 
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8.  Nomination  of  two  inspectors  to  watch  the  progress  of  the 
schools,  and  report  on  it,  and  upon  the  improTements  which  seemed 
called  for. 

Those  recommendations  having  been  adopted  with 
some  few  modifications,  and  accepted  by  the  minister  of 
public  instruction,  the  plan  was  immediately  earned 
into  operation  by  an  examination  of  candidates  for 
teacherships  in  the  city.  The  value  of  this  step  may 
be  seen  by  its  results.  The  first  examination  was  con- 
ducted in  1865 ;  and,  of  persons  who  believed  them- 
selves eligible  for  such  appointments,  there  were  a  hun- 
dred and  seventy-one  who  presented  themselves.  Of  this 
number,  only  twenty-seven  passed  in  the  artistic,  and 
only  thirteen  in  the  geometrical  subjects,  —  a  practical 
commentary  upon  taking  people  at  their  own  estimate  ; 
for,  without  such  a  test,  there  would  have  been  a  hun- 
dred and  seventy-one  persons  ready  for  positions  as  art 
teachers,  of  whose  qualificationino  evidence  of  a  satis- 
factory kind  could  be  given,  and  who,  when  tested, 
shrunk  away  to  forty  in  number,  the  rest  presumably 
going  back  again  to  their  studies  to  create  or  increase 
their  qualifications.  But  in  1866,  ninety  females  becom- 
ing candidates  for  diplomas,  eleven  only  received  them ; 
and  in  1867,  of  ninety-two  male  candidates,  nineteen  only 
were  not  found  wanting.  This  is  conclusive  evidence 
of  the  need  for  such  a  professional  examination  for 
teachers'  diplomas  as  that  suggested  in  Chap.  I.,  page 
30  ;  and  I  feel  convinced,  that,  until  it  is  established  in 
America,  there  can  be  no  great  results  secured  for  art 
education  here. 

The  establishment  of  the  normal  school  at  Cluny,  for 
the  training  of  art  and  science  teachers,  by  M.  Duruy, 
after  the  law  of  1865  was  passed,  was  a  powerful  ^tep 
in  the  right  direction.     That  law  laid  down  the  axiom, 
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that  education  in  art  and  science  should  not  Be  consid- 
ered subordinate  to  classical  education,  but  of  the  same 
rank;  and  M.  Duruy,  proceeding  on  this  view  in  the 
law  which  owed  its  origin  to  him,  carried  it  out  by 
organizing  at  Cluny  a  noble  institution  for  the  advance- 
ment of  industrial  education  in  art  and  science.  The 
old  abbey  of  the  Benedictines,  then  unoccupied,  was 
transformed  into  a  normal  art  school,  with  its  courses 
of  study  arranged  for  two  years,  but  permission  in  spe- 
cial cases  for  talented  pupils  to  remain  an  additional 
year;  admission  being  given  only  to  those  between 
eighteen  and  twenty-five  years  of  age.  The  whole  cost 
to  each  pupil  is  about  two  hundred  and  twenty  dollars 
a  year  (gold)  for  instruction,  board,  lodging,  and  even 
washing  and  repairs  of  clothing. 

Both  in  France  and  Germany  a  greater  prominence  is 
given  to  what  are  called  schools  of  industrial  sciences 
than  to  schools  of  art,  in  which  art  study  forms  a  section 
of  the  general  plan  of  industrial  education. 

It  seems  to  me,  that,  now  the  question  of  industrial 
schools  is  being  so  much  discussed  here,  very  valuable 
information  concerning  such  schemes  might  be  obtained 
from  an  examination  of  these  foreign  schools  by  some 
intelligent  educationists  sent  for  that  purpose  by  the 
Government  of  this  country. 

In  England  the  experience  is  the  reverse  of  this,  and 
scientific  or  industrial  classes  form  a  part  of  the  schools 
of  art.  But  the  demand  for  and  extreme  popularity  of 
scientific  study,  as  compared  with  that  of  art,  may  be 
estimated  by  one  fact  gleaned  from  the  annual  blue- 
book,  or  report  of  the  government  department  of  science 
and  art  for  the  year  1870.  Though  the  organization 
and  examination  of  science  schools  and  classes  are  not 
yet  ten  years  old,  and  five  years  ago  there  were  hardly 
any  established,  yet,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1870,  there 
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were  943  schools  of  industaial  science  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  having  2,684  classes,  and  84,435  students  in 
them ;  whilst,  at  the  end  of  twenty  years'  experience  in 
establishing  schools  of  art,  there  were  at  the  end  of 
1870  only  117  schools  and  20,290  students. 

In  addition  to  these  schools  and  students,  it  is,  how- 
ever, only  right  to  add,  that  of  night  classes  for  indus- 
trial drawing,  similar  to  what  have  been  established  in 
the  State  of  Massachusetts  and  taught  by  certificated 
art  teachers,  there  were  352  schools  and  12,119  students ; 
and  the  public  schools  which  were  instructed  by  certifi- 
cated art  teachers  numbered  1,359  schools  and  147,243 
pupils :  all  these  returns  being  for  the  same  year,  1870, 
and  all  the  schools  and  classes  and  individual  pupils 
having  been  examined  by  the  government  inspectors 
during  the  year. 

It  is  rather  interesting  to  note  the  rapid  progress  made 
in  this  subject  in  four  years  in  the  United  Kingdom  in 
the  matter  of  art :  — 

In  1866,  night  schools  instructed,  82;  in  1870,  352 
«  public  schools  «  660 ;  «  1,859 
"•       schools  of  art  established,  99;        «  119 

In  industrial  science,  though  I  cannot  compare  the 
progress  made  in  four  years,  I  can  say,  from  my  own 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  that,  in  the  year  1866,  science 
classes  were  rare,  and  at  the  end  of  1870  the  report 
shows  2,684  classes  examined ;  and,  in  addition  to  that, 
I  have  incidentally  heard  from  science  teachers,  that,  in 
1871,  the  number  of  classes  before  existing  was  almost 
doubled,  and  the  students  increasing  in  the  same  ratio. 

To  show  the  practical  nature  of  the  sciences  studied 
in  these  classes,  I  will  here  enumerate  a  list  of  the  sub- 
jects of  instruction :  — 
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1. 

Practical  plane  and  solid  geometr7. 

2. 

Machine  construction  and  drawing. 

8. 

Building  constniction  and  naTal  architectore. 

4,5. 

Pore  mathematics. 

6. 

Theoretical  mathematics. 

7. 

Applied  mechanics. 

8. 

Acoustics,  light,  and  heat. 

9. 

Magnetism  and  electricitj. 

10. 

Inorganic  chemistry. 

11. 

Organic  chemistry. 

12. 

Geology. 

13. 

Mineralogy. 

14. 

Animal  physiology. 

15. 

Zoology. 

16. 

Vegetable  anatomy  and  physiology. 

17. 

Systematic  and  economic  botany. 

18. 

Mining. 

19. 

Metallui^. 

20. 

Nayigation. 

21. 

Nautical  astronomy. 

22. 

Steam. 

23. 

Physical  geography. 

The  stages  of  art  instruction  also  number  twenty- 
three,  with  above  sixty  subdivisions,  and  are  as  practical 
in  their  bearing  on  industrial  art  as  the  above  subjects 
are  upon  industrial  science. 

There  may  be  cases  in  other  countries  showing  a 
parallel  development  of  art-and-science  instruction ;  but 
I  am  not  aware  of  them,  if  they  exist.  It  is  sufficient 
for  us  to  know,  that  in  a  country  peopled  by  the  same 
race  as  America,  speaking  the  same  language,  and  a 
manufacturing  nation  as  we  are,  this  wonderful  progress 
has  actuaUy  occurred  in  the  space  of  four  years ;  that 
the  classes  in  all  subjects  are  nearly  doubling  year  by 
year :  and  any  practical  educationist  will  see  at  a  glance 
what  must  be  the  effect  of  such  advancement. 

If  it  be  asked,  how  has  this  been  brought  about,  I 
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shall  say,  bj  a  little  practical  wisdom  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  learned  by  its  art  experience.     The  first 
care  was  to  offer  great  inducements  to  teachers  to  study 
the  several  subjects,  and  become  certificated  by  passing 
examinations,  and  thus  qualified  to  teach  others.    They, 
in  their  turns,  were  employed  to    instruct    teachers' 
classes  in  many  centres;  and,  as  a  consequence,  thou- 
sands of  teachers,  competent  in  some  one  or  more  sub- 
jects, were  planted  broadcast  over  the  land.     These  are 
not  special  teachers,  whose  profession  it  is  to  teach  a 
particular  branch  of  science,  but  the  regular  day-school 
teachers,  whose  evenings,  being  unoccupied,  are  most 
profitably  employed  in  imparting  secondary  or  technical 
instruction  to  artisans  and  others. 

I  look  for  a  similar  development  in  this  country  when 
the  same  steps  are  taken  to  insure  it,  and  not  before. 
What  we  are  doing  is  right  as  far  as  it  goes ;  but  how 
far  it  does  go,  in  comparison  with  what  is  being  done  in 
Europe,  any  person  knowing  the  above  facts,  and  capa- 
ble of  thinking,  is  able  to  decide. 

What  England  is  doing  in  this  matter  of  industrial 
education  is  probably  greater  than  in  most  countries ; 
but  they  are  all  doing  much :  and  in  proportion  to  what 
they  do  is  their  commercial  success  in  manufacturing 
industry. 

Nevertheless,  I  believe,  that,  so  soon  as  this  country 
awakens  to  the  sense  of  her  deficiencies  in  this  subject, 
there  will  be  as  great  a  rush  to  do  great  things  as  there 
has  been  tardiness  in  commencing  them ;  for  the  ground 
will  be  fully  prepared,  and  the  demand  for  its  cultiva- 
tion general. 

With  regard  to  the  best  methods  or  systems  of  study 
in  art  or  science,  that  will  right  itself ;  for  the  only  ones 
which  will  succeed  here  will  be  American.  Those 
whose   experience  is  worth  any  thing,  or  who  have 
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watched  or  read  of  the  initiation  and  development  of 
great  movements,  know  that  you  cannot  fit  any  branch 
of  civilization  upon  a  people  who  have  not  originated  it. 

The  genius  of  a  country  impresses  itself  upon  those 
who  are  not  too  old  to  learn ;  and,  when  they  are  too  old 
to  learn,  they  are  unfitted  to  teach :  and  this  spirit  will 
fit  the  work  to  the  men  or  the  men  to  the  work.  The 
only  sort  of  system  which  will  be  found  to  work  is  that 
which  we  make  as  we  go  on ;  and,  if  the  right  sort  of 
workmen  are  employed,  they  wiU  not  be  in  any  difficulty 
about  plans  or  schemes,  which  will  develop  as  the  need 
comes.  For  a  plan  of  education  is  not  like  the  erection 
of  a  building,  which  has  to  be  settled  fi'om  foundation 
to  roof  before  a  stone  is  laid.  It  is  rather  like  the  culti- 
vation of  a  new  farm,  whose  soil  has  to  be  tested  to  see 
what  it  will  best  grow,  —  corn  or  roots  or  wheat ;  and  it 
will  be  many  seasons  before  that  will  display  itself. 

It  may  have  occurred  to  some  that  my  notions  and 
illustrations  have  been  drawn  almost  entirely  from  ex- 
perience in  anotljer  half  of  the  world,  which  is  different 
from  this  half,  comparatively  unknown  to  Americans, 
and  having  another  history  and  dissimilar  wants. 

To  those  I  would  say,  that  I  am  conscious  of  this, 
and  can  plead  in  extenuation  of  such  an  offence,  that  I 
have  regarded  my  task  as  a  responsible  one,  however 
unimportant  it  may  be  considered  socially,  and  that,  in 
endeavoring  to  display  certain  principles  and  to  find 
some  light  to  guide  us  in  our  common  path,  my  position 
has  been  that  of  a  witness  in  the  witness-box,  —  not  to 
detaU  hearsay  evidence,  but  his  own  experiences  ;  not  to 
be  discursive  on  the  merits  of  the  case,  but  to  state  his 
own  share  in  the  transaction :  and,  in  doing  so,  how  could 
I,  who  have  spent  but  a  few  months  in  this  country,  do 
other  than  "  speak  of  that  which  I  know,  and  testify  of 
that  which  I  have  seen,"  to  use  language  which  most 
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aptly  expresses  my  own  individual  case.  The  time  may 
come  when,  by  my  own  experience  and  the  progress  of 
art  education  here,  the  most  pertinent  facts  I  refer  to 
and  the  most  illustrative  images  I  portray  may  be 
American  in  every  detail ;  until  that  time  arrives,  and 
considering  my  infancy  as  an  American  citizen,  I  feel 
sure  my  readers  will  gently  excuse  Old- World  illustra- 
tions, and  believe  that  practical  evidence  is  worth  as 
much  as  any  other  evidence  I  could  give. 

I  shall  conclude  this  very  imperfect  treatment  of  my 
subject  by  again  quoting  from  the  thoughtful  language 
of  the  greatest  art  master  this  century  has  produced.  I 
would  wish  for  no  better  indication  that  the  tendency  of 
American  manufacture  was  in  the  right  direction,  than 
that  both  masters  and  students  could  approve  of  the  lofty 
ideal  set  forth  in  the  following  words.  Mr.  Ruskin  was 
addressing  an  audience  in  the  town  of  Bmdford,  an 
important  Yorkshire  manufacturing  centre.  Speaking 
of  the  education  of  the  workmen,  and  the  character  of 
the  manufactures,  he  said,  — 

"  I  repeat,  that  I  do  not  ask  you,  nor  wish  you,  to 
build  a  new  Pisa  for  them.  We  don't  want  either  the 
life  or  the  decorations  of  the  thirteenth  century  back 
again;  and  the  circumstances  with  which  you  must 
surround  your  workmen  are  those  simply  of  happy 
modern  English  Ufe,  because  the  designs  you  have  now 
to  ask  for  from  your  workmen  are  such  as  will  make 
modem  English  life  beautiful.  All  that  gorgeousness 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  beautiful  as  it  sounds  in  description, 
noble  as  in  many  respects  it  was  in  reality,  had  never- 
theless, for  foundation  and  for  end,  nothing  but  the 
pride  of  life,  —  the  pride  of  the  so-called  superior  classes ; 
a  pride  which  supported  itself  by  violence  and  robbery, 
and  led,  in  the  end,  to  the  destruction  both  of  the  arts 
themselves  and  the  states  in  which  they  flourished. 
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The  great  lesson  of  history  is,  that  all  the  fine  arts  hith- 
erto having  been  supported  by  the  selfish  power  of  the 
no6le88e^  and  never  having  extended  their  range  to 
the  comfort  or  the  relief  of  the  mass  of  the  people,— the 
arts,  I  say,  thus  practised  and  thus  matured,  have  only 
accelerated  the  ruin  of  the  states  they  adorned ;  and  at 
the  moment  when,  in  any  kingdom,  you  point  to  the 
triumphs  of  its  greatest  artists,  you  point  also  to  the 
determined  hour  of  the  kingdom's  decline.  The  names 
of  great  painters  are  like  passing  bells :  in  the  name  of 
Velasquez  you  hear  sounded  the  fall  of  Spain ;  in  the 
name  of  Titian,  that  of  Venice ;  in  the  name  of  Leonardo, 
that  of  Milan ;  in  the  name  of  Raphael,  that  of  Rome. 

"  And  there  is  profound  justice  in  this :  for  in  propor-  . 
tion  to  the  nobleness  of  the  power  is  the  guilt  of  its  use 
for  purposes  vain  or  vile ;  and  hitherto  the  greater  the 
art,  the  more  surely  has  it  been  used,  and  used  solely, 
for  the  decoration  of  pride,*  or  the  provoking  of  sensu- 
ality. Another  course  lies  open  to  us.  We  may  aban- 
don the  hope  —  or,  if  you  like  the  words  better,  we  may 
disdain  the  temptation  —  of  the  pomp  and  grace  of  Italy 
in  her  youth.  For  us  there  can  be  no  more  the  throne 
of  marble,  for  us  no  more  the  vault  of  gold ;  but  for  us 
there  is  the  loftier  and  lovelier  privilege  of  bringing  the 
power  and  charm  of  art  within  the  reach  of  the  humble 
and  the  poor:  and,  as  the  magnificence  of  past  ages 
failed  by  its  narrowness  and  its  pride,  ours  may  prevail 
and  continue  by  its  universality  and  its  lowliness. 

'^  And  thus,  between  the  picture  of  too  laborious  Eng- 
land, which  we  imagined  as  future,  and  the  picture 
of  too  luxurious  Italy,  which  we  remember  in  the  past, 
there  may  exist  —  there  will  exist  if  we  do  our  duty — 
an  intermediate  condition,  neither  oppressed  by  labor 

*  Whether  religions  or  profane  pride,  — ohapel  or  banqueting-room,  —  is  no 
matter* 
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nor  wasted  in  vanity,  —  the  condition  of  a  peaceful  and 
thoughtful  temperance  in  aims  and  acts  and  arts.  We 
are  about  to  enter  upon  a  period  of  our  world's  history 
in  which  domestic  life,  aided  by  the  arts  of  peace,  will 
slowly,  but  at  last  entirely,  supersede  public  life  and 
the  arts  of  war.  For  our  owa  England,  she  will  not,  I 
belieye,  be  blasted  throughout  with  furnaces,  nor  will 
she  be  encumbered  with  palaces.  I  trust  she  will  keep 
her  green  fields,  her  cottages,  and  her  homes  of  middle 
life ;  but  these  ought  to  be,  and  I  trust  will  be,  enriched 
with  a  useful,  truthful,  substantial  form  of  art.  We 
want  now  no  more  feasts  of  the  gods,  nor  martyrdoms  of 
saints :  we  have  no  need  of  sensuality,  no  place  for  super- 
stition or  for  costly  insolence.  Let  us  have  learned 
and  faithful  historical  paintings,  touching  and  thought- 
ful representations  of  human  nature  in  dramatic  paint- 
ing, poetical  and  familiar  renderings  of  natural  objects 
and  of  landscape,  and  rational,  deeply-felt  realizations 
of  the  events  which  are  the  subjects  of  our  religious 
faith.  And  let  these  things  we  want,  as  far  as  possible, 
be  scattered  abroad,  and  made  accessible  to  all  men. 
So,  also,  in  manufacture :  we  require  work  substantial 
rather  than  rich  in  make,  and  refined  rather  than 
splendid  in  design.  Your  stuffs  need  not  be  such  as 
would  catch  the  eye  of  a  duchess ;  but  they  should  be 
such  as  may  at  once  serve  the  need  and  refine  the 
taste  of  a  cottager.  The  prevailing  error  in  English 
dress,  especially  among  the  lower  orders,  is  a  tendency 
to  fiimsiness  and  gaudiness,  arising  mainly  from  the 
awkward  imitation  of  their  superiors.  It  should  be  one 
of  the  first  objects  of  all  manufacturers  to  produce  stufi^, 
not  only  beautiful  and  quaint  in  design,  but  also  adapted 
for  every-day  service,  and  decorous  in  humble  and 
secluded  life.  And  you  must  remember  always,  that 
your  business,  as  manufacturers,  is  to  form  the  market 
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as  much  as  to  supply  it.  If,  in  short-sighted  and  reckless 
eagerness  for  wealth,  you  catch  at  every  humor  of  the 
populace  as  it  shapes  itself  into  momentary  demand ;  if 
in  jealous  rivalry  with  neighboring  States,  or  with  other 
producers,  you  try  to  attract  attention  by  singularities, 
novelties,  and  gaudinesses,  to  make  every  design  an  adver- 
tisement, and  pilfer  every  idea  of  a  successful  neighbor's, 
that  you  may  insidiously  imitate  it  or  pompously 
eclipse,  no  good  design  will  ever  be  possible  to  you. 
You  may  by  accident  snatch  the  market,  or  by  energy 
command  it ;  you  may  obtain  the  confidence  of  the  pub- 
lic, and  cause  the  ruin  of  opponent  houses ;  or  you  may, 
with  equal  justice  of  fortune,  be  ruined  by  them.  But, 
whatever  happens  to  you,  this  at  least  is  certain,  that 
the  whole  of  your  life  will  have  been  spent  in  corrupt- 
ing public  taste  and  encouraging  public  extravagance. 
Every  preference  you  have  won  by  gaudiness  must  have 
been  based  on  the  purchaser's  vanity;  every  demand 
you  have  created  by  novelty  has  fostered  in  the  con- 
sumer a  habit  of  discontent ;  and,  when  you  retire  into 
inactive  life,  you  may,  as  a  subject  of  consolation  for 
your  declining  years,  reflect,  that,  precisely  according  to 
the  extent  of  your  past  operations,  your  life  has  been 
successful  in  retarding  the  arts,  tarnishing  the  virtues, 
and  confusing  the  manners,  of  your  country. 

"  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  you  resolve  from  the  first, 
that,  so  far  as  you  can  ascertain  or  discern  what  is  best, 
you  will  produce  what  is  best,  on  an  intelligent  consid- 
eration of  the  probable  tendencies  and  possible  tastes 
of  the  people  whom  you  supply,  you  may  literally 
become  more  influential  for  all  kinds  of  good  than  many 
lecturers  on  art  or  many  treatise-writers  on  morality. 
Considering  the  materials  dealt  with,  and  the  crude 
state  of  art  knowledge  at  the  time,  I  do  not  know  that 
any  more  wide  or  effective  influence  in  public  taste  was 
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\  ever  exercised  than  that  of  the  StaflEbrdshire  manufac- 

i  ture  of  pottery  under  William  Wedgewood  ;  and  it  only- 

rests  with  the  manufacturer  in  every  other  business  to 
determine  whether  he  will,  in  like  manner,  make  his 
wares  educational  instruments  or  mere  drugs  of  the 

r  market. 

[  "  You  all  should  be,  in  a  certain  sense,  authors :  you 

must,  indeed,  first  catch  the  public  eye,  as  an  author 

>  must  the  public  ear;  but  once  gain  your  audience  or 

observance,  and  as  it  is  in  the  writer's  power  thence- 
forward to  publish  what  will  educate  as  it  amuses,  so 
it  is  in  yours  to  publish  what  will  educate  as  it  adorns. 
Nor  is  this  surely  a  subject  of  poor  ambition.  I  hear  it 
said  continually  that  men  are  too  ambitious :  alas !  to 
me  it  seems  they  are  never  enough  ambitious.  How 
many  are  content  to  be  merely  the  thriving  merchants 
of  a.  state,  when  they  might  be  its  guides,  counsellors, 
and  rulers ;  wielding  powers  of  subtle  but  gigantic  be- 
neficence in  restraining  its  follies,  while  they  supplied  its 
wants.  Let  such  duty,  such  ambition,  be  once  accepted 
in  their  fulness,  and  the  best  glory  of  European  art  and 
of  European  manufacture  may  yet  be  to  come.  The 
paintings  of  Raphael  and  of  Buonarotti  gave  force  to  the 
falsehoods  of  superstition,  and  majesty  to  the  imagina- 
tions of  sin ;  but  the  arts  of  England  may  have  for  their 
task  to  inform  the  soul  with  truth,  and  touch  the  heart 
with  compassion.  The  steel  of  Toledo  and  the  silk  of 
Genoa  did  but  give  strength  to  oppression,  and  lustre  to 
pride :  let  it  be  for  the  furnace  and  for  the  loom  of  Eng- 
land, as  they  have  already  richly  earned,  still  more  abun- 
dantly to  bestow  comfort  on  the  indigent,  civilization  on 
the  rude,  and  to  dispense,  through  the  peaceful  homes 
of  nations,  the  grace  and  the  preciousness  of  simple 
adornment  and  useful  possession." 
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I  have  made  these  long  extracts  from  "  The  Two 
Paths  "  because  the  counsel  given  is  as  applicable  here 
to-day  in  America  as  it  was  in  England  ten  years  ago, 
and  is  now ;  because  it  expresses  precisely  my  own  feel- 
ing with  regard  to  the  quickest  way  of  arriving  at  a 
consistent  development  of  art  industry,  fitted  to  the 
circumstances  of  this  age  and  this  country.  Knowing 
from  a  long  course  of  observation  how  important  an 
influence  the  author  has  had  upon  the  ai*t  of  England 
by  such  utterly  noble  thoughts  and  language  as  that  I 
have  quoted,  I  reproduce  them  as  likely  to  be  not  with- 
out similar  results  here. 
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FLAT  ETAMPT.EB,  MODELS,  AKB  BOOKS. 

Thb  want  of  examples  and  casts  for  art  study  which  have  been  examined 
and  approved  of  bj  competent  authorities  in  art  has  long  been  felt  in 
America.  Possibly,  until  such  works  are  designed  or  reproduced  here,  we 
may  have  to  depend  upon  our  supplies  from  abroad.  The  following  lists 
may  therefore  be  of  service  to  such  as  have  to  provide  examples  for 
daases.  To  the  prices  given,  fifty  per  cent  must  be  added  for  package, 
freightage,  and  dues ;  but  works  of  art  for  the  purposes  of  public  instruc- 
tion enter  the  United  States  free  of  duty.  My  experience  is,  that  carriage 
by  steamer  is  preferable  to  by  sailing  vessel  for  works  of  art,  and  that  all 
cases  used  for  packing  such  works  must  be  lined  with  tin  or  zinc.  If  only 
flat  copies  are  requir^,  without  models  or  vases,  thirty  per  cent  will  cover 
the  extra  cost  of  package,  etc. 

Agent  in  London,  l^g.  D.  Bracciani,  40  Busaell  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
London,  England. 

List  of  Examples,  ^.,  approved  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  and  aup- 
pliea  to  Nationcu  and  oOier  Public  Schools,  Inttitutions,  ^. 

Rotation  number, 

]»-20    Letters  A.  O.  8.,  3«. 

83-45    BimpBon*s  12  platet  of  OntUnes  for  Blackboard,  on  oanvaa,  7«. 
Ditto  on  sheets,  8«. 
87&-3T7    Richson's  Elementary  Free-hand  Copies,  five  parts,  2«.  M, 

1710    Delarue's  Free-hand  Oatllnes  of  Common  Things,  4S  subjects,  6ff. 
05-08   FamiUar  Objects,  Od. 

COPIES  FOR  OUTLINE  DRAWING. 

2120    Delarue's  Outlines  of  Animals,  Is. 
148-222   Dyce's  Elementary  Outlines  of  Ornament,  50  selected  plates,  unmounted. 

M. 
228-284    Weitbreieht's  Outlines  of  Ornament,  reproduced  by  Herman,  12  plates, 

one  set,  unmounted,  2a. 
285-264    Morghen*s  Outlines  of  the  Human  Figure,  reproduced  by  Herman,  one 

set,  20  plates,  unmounted,  Za.  Ad. 
256-258    One  set  of  4  plates.  Outlines  of  Tarsia,  Arom  Gruner,  unmounted  (size, 

17|  in.  X  22  In.),  Id. 
260-262    Albertolli's  Foliage,  one  set  of  4  plates,  unmounted  (sise  20  in.  x  8  in.),  hd, 

1272    Wallls's  Drawing-Book,  unmounted,  8«.  M, 
1701-1706  Outline  Drawings  of  Flowers,  8  sheets,  unmounted,  8d. 
1271    Outilne  of  Trajan  Frieze,  mounted,  \b. 

Elementary  Drawing-Books.  For  the  use  of  children  ftrom  four  years  old 
and  upwards,  in  schools  and  families,  4  to  7  books,  at  9d.  each,  London, 
Chapman  &  Hall,  1884.    The  set,  U,  dd. 
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COPIES  FOR  SHADED  DRAWINa. 

Selections  from  the  Coarse  of  Design,  by  Ch.  Bargae  (Freneh),  90  sheets, 
eaeh24r. 
3160    Renaissance  Rosette,  nnmoanted.  Zd. 
2226    Shaded  Ornament,  unmounted,  4c{. 
2110    Ornament  from  a  Greek  Frieze,  unmounted,  Zd. 

Fourjplates  of  Flowers,  shaded :  — 

2106  Virginian  Creeper,  unmounted,  Od. 

2107  White  Qrapes,  unmounted,  Ocf. 

2108  Burdock,  unroouuted,  Ad. 

2109  Poppy,  unmounted,  id. 

2236    Column  flrom  the  Vatican,  unmounted,  1«. 
2241    Early  English  Capital,  unmounted,  Ad. 

2247  Gothic  Patera,  unmounted.  Ad. 

2246    Renaissance  Scroll,  Tomb  in  S.  M.  Del  Frarl.  Venice,  aumounted,  1«.  iff. 

2248  Moulding  of  Sculptured  Foliage,  decorated,  7d. 

ARCHITECTURAL  AND  MACHINE  DRAWING. 

Selected  Examples  of  Machines,  of  Iron  and  Wood  Work  (French),  by 

Stanislas  Petit.  60  sheets,  at  13«.  per  dozen,  £3.  5«. 
Bradley's  Practical  Geometry,  Perspective  and  Projection,  2  toIs.  each,  16s. 
Architectural  Studies,  by  I.  B.  Tripon,  20  plates,  £l.  13s.  Ad. 
Glenny's  Examples  of  Building  Construction,  12  lai^  plates,  £1.  Is. 
969-1030   Engineer  and  Machinist's  Drawlng-Book,  71  plates,  published,  sewed  In 

numbers,  unmounted,  at  2$.  pvr  number,  £1. 12s. 
Laxton's  Examples  of  Building  Construction  in  Divisions  (1st  diyiston, 

containing  16  imp.  plates),  10s. 
Ditto  (2d  division,  containing  16  imp.  plates),  10s. 

COLORED  EXAMPLES. 

286    A  Small  Diagram  of  Color,  unmounted,  9d. 

2S7    Redgrave's  Manual  and  Catechism  on  Color  (3d  edition),  86  pages,  9d. 
618-6 18a  Two  Plates  of  Elementary  Design,  Is. 
801    Petunia,  unmounted,  2s.  Od. 
300    Pelargonium,  unmounted,  2s.  Od. 
16i9    Group  of  Camellias,  12s. 
302   Nasturtium,  unmounted,  2s.  9d. 
805    Althsea  Frutox,  unmounted,  2s.  Od. 

Pyne's  Landscapes  in  Chromo- Lithography  (six),  each  mounted,  7s.  6<f. 

Cotman's  Pencil  Landscapes  (nine),  set,  mounted,  15s. 

Cotman's  Sepia  Landscapes  (five),  set,  mounted,  £1. 

SOLID  MODELS,  ETC. 

The  models,  or  part  of  them,  should  be  included  in  the  outfit  of  a  night 
class  for  elementary  drawing. 
8    Rl^s  large  Compasses,  with  Chalk-holder,  4s.  8d. 
6-7-8    Slip,  two  set  squares  and  T  square,  6s. 

16   Elliott's  Case  of  Instruments,  containing  6-inch  compasses,  with  pen  and 
pencil  leg,  6s.  9d, 
1604   Elliott's  Prise  Instrumental  Case,  with  6-lnch  compasses,  pen  and  pendl 

leg,  two  small  Compasses,  pen  and  scale,  18s. 
1676    Elliott's  64nch  Compasses,  with  shifting  pen  and  point,  4s. 

817  A  Box  of  Models  for  Parochial  Schools,  £1.  4s. 

818  A  Stand  with  a  Universal  Joint,  to  show  the  solid  models,  ftc.,  £1. 10s. 
319-328    One  Wire  Quadrangle,  with  a  circle  and  cross  within  It,  and  one  etrai^t 

wiie,  one  solid  cube,  one  skeleton  wire  cube,  one  sphere,  one  cone,  one 
cylinder,  one  hexagonal  prism,  £2.  2s. 
1612    Skeleton  Cube  in  Wood,  3s.  M. 
2000-2006  Mr.  Binn's  Models  for  Illustrating  the  Elementary  Principles  of  Ortho- 
graphic Projestion  as  applied  to  Mechanical  Drawing,  In  box,  £1. 10s. 
Three  ObJecU  of  Form  in  Pottery  (Minton's) :  — 
&32  Indian  Jar,  6s. 

833  Celadon  Jar,  3s.  9d. 

334  BotUe,  5s. 

836-838 

ft  1541    Five  Selected  Vases  in  Malolica  Ware  (Mlnton's),  each  8s.  6<i.,^£l.  2s.  6<l. 
841-848    Throe  Selected  Vases  in  Earthenware  ( Wedgewbod's),  4s.  9tf.,  4s.  94.,  and 
6s. 
Imperial  Deal  Frames,  glazed,  without  sunk  rings,  10s. 
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BOOKS,  ETC. 

859  Robin8on*0  If  aimal  for  teaching  Elementary  Drawingi  7<f . 
99    Bnrcbett'fl  Practical  Geometry,  &f . 

100    Barchctt**  Penpoctive,  7«. 

860  Burchett't  Deflnitions  of  Oeometry,  hd, 
862    Art-and  Science  Directories^  oach  6a. 

2028   DavidBon's  Elementary  Drawing,  8vo  cloth,  Zs, 
865    Redgrave  on  the  Necessitv  of  Pnnclplen  In  Teaching  Design,  6d. 
887    Redgrave's  Manual  and  Uatechiem  on  Color,  04. 
880    Principles  of  Decorative  Art,  1«. 
867-671    Five  Placards  of  the  Principles  of  Decorative  Art,  104. 

Anatomical  Method  of  Drawing  the  Figure,  by  Ad.  Yvon,  18«. 
816    Text  to  Dyce's  Drawins-Book,  6d. 
1270    Womum's  Catalogue  or  Casta,  stitched,  1«. 
1270a  "  ''  "      bound  In  cloth,  1«.  6(1. 

2234    DIeksee>s  Perspective,  &«. 

878    Lineal  Drawing  Copies  for  the  Earliest  Instruction,  comprising  upirards  of 
200  subjecta,  on  24  sheeta,  mounted  on  thick  pasteboard,  in  a  portfolio, 
8«.6e{. 
870    Easy  Drawing  Copies  for  Beginners,  6«.  64. 
880    Drawing  for  Young  Children.  '69.  6.-1. 

Examples  for  First  Practice  in  Free-haod  Outline  Drawing,  by  Walter 

Smith,  2s. 
Smith's  Elementa  of  Geometry,  First  Grade,  1«. 
Smith's  Elementa  of  Practical  Geometry,  Second  Grade,  It.  64. 
First  Grade  Practical  Geometry,  by  Jonn  Kennedy,  New  Edition,  64. 
First  Grade  Free-hand  Drawing  Book,  by  John  Kennedy,  Is.  64. 
Gregory's  First  Grade  Free-hand  Outline  Drawing,  enlarged  for   the 

blackboard,  2s.  64. 
Sdography,  or  Radial  Projection  of  Shadows,  by  R.C.Puekett,  Ph.D.,  6s. 
Drawing-Book  for  Beginners,  by  P.  H.  Delamotte,  F.S.A.,  2s.  64. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  French  exam])Ie8,  flat  copies,  chosen  for  the 
City  of  Boston  Normal  Art  School,  with  prices  markea.  The  copies  were 
nnmonoted.  All  of  them  came  from  Paris,  bnt  may  be  ordered  in  England 
from  Sig.  D.  Bmcciani,  40  Russell  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  who 
will  procnre  them,  and  forward  them  to  America :  — 

8  books  Free-hand  Outline  Drawing  (at  Is.  44.),  4«. 

2  sets,  81  plates,  small  Ornaments  (2s.  64.  doz.),  £1. 18«.  04. 

1  set,  100       *'       petite  Mat6riauz  (29.04.),  £1. 104. 

1    *'    100       *<       small  Architectural,  8«.  44. 

1    "   100       <«  '^     Mechanical.  8«.  44. 

1    "     86       "  "     Blcry's  Flowers  (2A4.),7«.  64, 

1  <<   100        "  "     BucoUet's  Models  (2^.),  £1.  104. 
4  lessons  in  Sepia  (94 ).  3s. 

2  doz.  small  Sepia  Copies  (94.),  18s. 

1  set,  40  plates.  Habitations,  Cosmo  ^24.),  £2. 

1    "    60       ••      Trlpon's  Mechanical  (04.).  £1. 17t.  64. 

1    «    60       "  •'      Architectural  (94.),  £1. 17s.  64. 

1    "    67       <'      Petite  Mechanical(94.),  £2. 10s.  84. 

1    "     9      "     Tripon's  New  Architeotnial  (94.),  6s.  94. 

1  First  Year  Tripon's  Geometrical,  15s. 

1  Second  "         *'  '*  £1. 

1  set,  40  plates,  Numa's  Omamenta  (4i4.),  15s. 

1    '<    72      "      large.  Mechanical  Outline  (24.).  12s. 

1    *<    60      **      large,  Architectural  (24  ),  8s.  44. 

1    *<      0      «     Animals' Heads  (4kl.).  8s.  4i4. 

1    "    95      *<      large,  Lalaisse  Animals  (4s.  64.),  £1. 15s.  7M. 

1    «*    24      "         "      Blery's  Plants  (4^4.),  9s. 

1    <(    88      "     Mode1sfromNaturo(4t4.),  14s.  34. 

1  "    84      *«      Jnllen's  Preparatory  Course  (94.),  £8. 8s. 

2  "    24      "  •*       Ornaments  (7*4.),  £1. 10s. 

1    "    48      <<      Rosa  Bonhcur's  Small  Studies  (7^4.),  £1. 10s. 
60  Calaroe's  la^re  Landscapes  (94.),  £1. 17s.  64. 
80  Planter's  Ornamt- nte  (Or/.),  £1.  2s.  64. 
17  Rosa  Bonheur's  Large  Studies  (2s.),  £1. 14f . 

8  Photographs  from  the  Antique  (4s.),  £1. 12s. 
Lined  Packing  Case,  12s. 
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0A8TS  OF  HQUBB,  0S17AMEHT,  AVD  FROM  HATUBB. 

The  lists  here  given  may  be  trusted  to  contain  only  such  works  as  are 
of  a  high  character,  according  to  their  several  sabjects.  Those  on  Sig. 
Brncciani's  list,  as  approved  by  the  art  referees  of  the  Science  and  Art 
Department,  England,  are  in  use  in  the  schools  of  art  and  drawing- 
classes  there.  Casts  should  be  ordered  painted,  if  from  accredited 
agents  of  artistic  societies,  or  the  government  of  the  country  from  which 
they  are  obtained ;  the  cost  in  England  being  fifteen  per  cent  additional. 
In  calculating  expenditure  on  casts,  fifty  per  cent  must  be  added  for 
package,  freight,  and  incidental  expenses.  Casts  for  public  instructioa 
are  a(unitted  into  America  duty  free. 

I. 

Litt  of  CastSy  with  Prices,  approved  by  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  of 
the  Enplish  Government^  for  the  Use  of  the  National  Schools  of  Art.  Sig.  u. 
Brucciani,  40  Russell  Street,  Cooent  Garden,  London,  England,  Agent. 

OASTS  OF  mSTORIOAL  ORNAMENT. 

GREEK. 

JBngUsh  official  nupihers. 

847  Section  of  Frlexe,  fh>m  tbo  Erectheiom.  Athens,  ft«. 
495    Stele  Top,  from  the  British  Museum,  4<. 

482a    Bnricfaea  Moulding  (Echinus,  flrom  the  Ereotheium),  6f . 
1684    Lysicrates  Scroll  (Athens),  is. 
405a    Stele  top,  fh>m  British  Museum,  is. 

BOMAH. 

848  Small  Acanthus  Scroll,  6s.  6d. 

844  Rosette,  from  the  Capitol,  Rome,  4s. 

845  Another         '<  '*  "       is. 

846  Rosette.  fh>m  the  Cloisters  uf  Sta.  Maria  del  Popolo,  8t. 
474  Florentine  Panel,  with  Swan,  £1.  &s. 

1681    Nest  of  Scroll  of  Pilaster,  from  Villa  Medici,  Us. 

471  Large  Scroll,  flrom  Tri^jan  Forum.  £4. 

480  Small  Acanthus  Leaf,  Temple  of  Jupiter  Stator,  6«. 

494a  Small  Rosette,  from  the  Tomb  of  the  Sclpjos,  Is.  M. 

494b  Another  "  »*         "  •'        Is.M. 

472  Lai^  Frieze,  TnOan  Forum,  £4. 

1630    Nest  of  the  Florentine  Scroll,  with  the  Swan,  10s.  M. 

478    Pilaster,  from  the  Villa  Medici.  Rome,  £3. 10«. 
1540    Centre  Rosette,  flrom  Trojan  Scroll,  Is.  Qd. 

491    AOrlffin,  5«. 
482c    Leaf  Moulding.  Temple  of  Mars  Ultor,  &s. 

402D  Enriched  Moulding,  flrom  the  Upper  Cornice  of  Pedestal  of  Traianii 
Pillar,  is. 

498    A  Rosette,  from  the  Capitol,  is. 

484    A  Rosette,  from  the  Antique,  is. 
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BENAIBSANCB. 

English  offickU  numbers. 

849  Pomegranate  Portion  of  the  Frieze  of  the  Ohibertl  Oates,  florenoe, 
1424-52  68.  6d. 

1M2E  PlUuter,  from  Tomb  of  Louia  Xn.,  6a. 

1648B  Another    •*         "  "         "      6». 

476a  Another    "         «  **         "      bs. 

476b  Another    "         "  '«         "      6s. 

483  Kgg- Plant  and  Pomegranate,  Ghlbertl  Qates.  168. 

476  Pilaster,  from  Florence  (clnquecento),  formerly  called  from  *'  Sta.  ICaria 

delPopolo,»£l.  1«. 

480  Acanthus  Leaf,  from  8t.  Eostache,  Paris,  4s. 

481  A  portion  of  the  Architrave  of  the  Ghiberti  Gates,  with  £agle,  15s. 

482  Another,  with  fc^qalrrel,  15s. 

476c  Pilaster,  from  Louis  XII  .*8  Tomb,  5s. 

476D  Another,    "        »•        "  '♦        6s. 

496  Diamond  Rosette.  BreMcla,  3s. 

1645  Panel,  from  the  Martlnengo  Tomb,  Broecia,  with  clnqnecento  Arabesqae 

and  Figures,  £1.  10s. 

1646  Panel,  from  Chateau  D'Anet,  with  Cartouche,  4s. 

1647  Pilaster,  from  Notre  Dame.  liOuls  XV.,  10s. 

484a.  Piece  or  Architrave  of  Ghiberti  Gates  (the  Pomegranate  portion),  5s. 

4S4B  Piece  of  Architrave  of  Ghiberti  Gates  (the  Egg-Plant  portion),  5s. 

4840  Piece  of  Architrave  of  Ghiberti  Gates  (the  Bird  portion),  5s. 

475a  Lower  portion  of  Florentine  Pilaster,  7s. 

475b  Middle       »•  •♦  •'         7». 

475c  Upper        "  "  **         7s. 

1626  Panel,  with    olnquecento  Arabesque,  Arom  Uie  Martlnengo  Tomb  at 
Brescia,  £1. 10s. 

477  Pilaster,  from  the  Madeleine  Gates,  12s. 

MODERN  RENAISSAlfOS. 

478  Pilaster,  f^om  the  Madeleine,  Paris  (f^om  the  Bronxe  of  Triquettl,  o. 

1840),  12s. 
478a    a  section  of  the  above,  8s. 
478a    Portion  of  Pilaster,  from  the  Madeleine,  8s. 
478b    Another  **  "  •*  Ss. 

478c    Another  "  "  "  8s. 

478D  Another  ♦*  "  "  8«. 

OOTIUC. 

487  Flnlal,  ftrom  Lincoln,  8s.  M. 

488  Capital,  from  Temple  Church,  7s. 

1640  Capitol,  from  Stone  Church,  Kent,  7s.  M. 

485  Moulding  Boss,  fh>m  St.  Stephen's,  Westminster,  48. 
1639  Spandrel,  flrom  Stone  Church,  Kent,  £1. 

1641  Small  carved  Panel,  Tracery,  Ss. 

1642  Another    "       "  "         3s.  6d. 

486  A  Moulding  Boss,  fh>m  St.  Stephen's,  Westminster,  4s. 

BTZANTIHB. 

1686  Piece  of  Architrave,  flrom  St.  Denis,  Paris,  10s. 
1635  Panel,  from  Bonn,  4s. 

1687  Iron  Scroll  Work,  Hinge,  Notre  Dame,  Paris,  12s. 
1638  Another  portion,  7s.  6a. 

BABACENIC. 

1643  An  Alhambra  Panel,  8s.  6d. 

1644  Another    **         "      Ss,6d, 

OASTS  OF  FRUIT,  ETC.,  FROM  NATUBB. 

2111  A  Group  of  Blackberries,  15s. 

2112  "  Apples,  7s.  6<2. 

2113  "  "       (dilTerent),  7«.  6rf. 
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Englith  official  number; 

2114  A  Oroup  of  Pean,  7«.  M. 

2116  "  Plaint,  7«.  M, 

2116  ''  Vine  and  Leaf«  U.  (kf. 

2117  <*  Vine  and  Le«vea  (large),  £1. 1«. 

2118  A  Bunch  of  Grapes,  7«.  6d. 

2121  Ga«t  of  Shaddock,  flx»m  Nature,  1«. 

2W2  »•  Orange,              '•              W. 

2123  *'  **  **               Qd. 

2124  "  Melon,  "              la.'oct. 

2125  **  Pomegranate,     "  Oc{. 

2126  "  *•  *'              U. 

2127  *'  **  "              Od. 

2128  *'  BottloGoard,     **  u\ 
21ia  ''  Apple,                *'              6d. 

2130  "  "  **               6J. 

2131  "  "  «               6d. 

2132  "  Pear,  **              U. 

2433  »*  •*                       **              (different),  U. 

2134  *♦  Pine,                   "              1«. 

2136  «*  Citron,                •*              It. 

2161  <•  Giant  Gourd,  2«. 

2162  *«  A  Group  of  Plums,  7«.  6J. 

2163  ^'  Lemon,  from  Nature,  6d. 

2164  "  Uock  (}ourd,  1«. 

2166  "  A  Lily,  from  Nature,  7«.  M. 

2166  *'  Funeral  Fern  of  New  Zealand,  2tf. 

2167  '*  Vine  Branch,  from  Nature,  6«. 

2168  '<  Dock  Leaf,  from  Natnre,  28. 

2169  "  Dock,  from  Nature,  2«. 

2170  *'  Bean  and  Leaf,  from  Nature,  28,  6d. 

2171  "  btudy  of  a  Stalk,  from  Wood,  1«.  M. 

2172  *»  "  «•          »•         "      1«.  6d. 

2176  "  a  Hand,  from  Nature  (with  compass),  2«.  6d. 

2177  **  lland  resting,  from  ]^'atare,  1«.  6d. 

2178  *'  Hand,  drawing,  from  Nature,  28. 

2179  "  Open  Hand,  from  Nature,  U.  6d. 

2180  "  Open  Hand  (male),  from  Nature,  2«. 

2181  **  **         *'  **              "              28. 

21blt  "  a  Group  of  Female  Hands,  from  Nature,  ft». 

2183  "  *•  **            •*               •'               7».  6<*. 

2184  '<  Female  Hand,  on  cushion,  fh>m  Nature, 2«. 

2185  "  "  "       from  Nature.  U.  6d. 

2186  '<  <<  "       with  bracelet,  from  Nature,  U.  6<l. 

2187  "  Male  Hand,  from  Nature,  U.  6d. 

2188  "  «*  »»              1«.  6rf. 

2189  <*  '*  throwing,  fr^m  Nature,  1«.  6d. 

2190  **  "  on  stone,           •»              U.  6d. 

2191  «  «*  withsUck,        "              1».  6<i. 

2192  "  a  Clenched  Male  Hand,       ««  1«.  6d. 

2193  '<  Hand  with  Scroll,  on  stand,  from  Nature,  8<.  6d. 

2194  **  Child's  Hand,  fh>m  Nature,  U. 
2196  »*  ••                    »'              la. 

2196  «*  "  "              \8. 

2197  "  "  with  stick,  ft^m  Nature,  U. 

2198  *'  a  Group  of  Four  Hands,  **              fa. 

2199  "  a  Pair  of  Feet,  from  Nature,  3«. 

2200  "  "       large  Bars,  from  Nature,  28. 6d. 

2201  "  "        small     ••  »*              1«.  6cl. 

1198  A  Group  of  Arbutus  and  Foliage,  7f.  6d. 

1199  '*         the  White-Llly,  from  Nature,  12«. 

2100  "         Apples  (bunch),         •'  7«.  6<i. 

2101  «  the  Water- Lllv,         "  7».  6<l. 

2102  **         Sunflower  and  Foliage,  from  Nature,  10<.  Od. 

2103  »'  Wheat,  from  Nature,  7«.  6d. 

2104  '*         Lemon  and  Foliage,  from  Nature,  Z8.  dd. 
2106  **         Orange,  from  Nature,  3».  6d. 

2106  "         the  Passion  Flower  and  Foliage,  8».  M. 

2107  «         Vino,  Foliage,  and  Lizard,  from  Marble,  U.  Sd. 

2108  A  Thistle  Loaf,  front  view,  5«. 

2109  »•         •*     back     '»      6». 

2110  A  Small  Group  of  Apples  and  Foliage  (Nature),  8«.  6d. 
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Smgliah  ofiekil  number$. 

3241  A  Hand  bearing  Orange,  ftrom  Nature,  2«.  Od. 

2242  **  *«        Apple,  **  28,M. 

2213  A  Female  Hand,  on  Blab,         "  2«. 

2244  A  Fair  of  Female  Clasped  Hands,  fh>m  Nature,  Zt.  6d. 

2246  **  *•       Crossed        ^*  "  8f.  6J. 

2246  A  Female  open  Hand,  Trom  Nature,  2s.  Od. 

2247  A  tf  ale  Hand  holding  Painter's  Brush,  from  Nature,  3s.  M. 

CASTS  OF  THE  FiaU&B. 

1617  Bust  of  Diana  robing,  10s.  M. 

458  Bust  of  the  Young  Augustus,  6s. 

452  Anatomical  Figure  by  tioudon,  £5. 10s, 
1554  Discobolus  of  Naucydes,  Naples,  £5. 

435  Torso  of  Venus,  British  Museum,  8s. 

450  Bronze  Hercules,      ''  "  10s. 

457  Bust  of  Dlomede,     "  '*         10s. 

463  Bust  of  Oiytie,  "  ''  10s. 
498  Dancing  Girl,  with  wreath,  14s. 

4U7a  Portion  of  Panuthenaic  Frieze,  firom  the  Parthenon,  18s. 

4Mc  Hand,  with  scroll  (antique),  2s. 

46iD       **      with  stick,  Is.  M. 

434b       '*      Female,  from  Nature,  Is. 

464F       **      Anatomical,  Is. 

4640  Foot  of  the  Laooodn  (right),  Is.  M. 

4J4i       *'    of  the  Venus  de  Medici  (right  and  left),  2s. 

4ilK       "    from  the  Antique  (male),  Is.  fki. 

■I^L       **    Anatomical,  Is.  M. 

462  Mask,  Child  of  Niobe,  3#. 
462a  Another,  3s. 

453  Discobolus  of  Myron,  British  Museum,  £5. 
Id  14  Fightiuff  Gladiator.  Louvre,  £5. 

1613  Venus  de  Medici,  Florence,  £4. 

1615  Bust  of  Apollo,  15s. 

1616  **         Venus  of  Milo,  Louvre,  15s. 
461  Mask  of  Moses,  by  Michael  Angelo,  6s. 

464  Foot  of  Farnese  Hercules,  As. 

1626  An  Anatomical  Arm,  Ss.  Od. 

1627  **  Leg,  3s.  6(i. 

1628  Cast  of  Leg,  from  Nature,  5s. 

1629  ''         an  Arm,  '*  4s. 
464b  Hand  of  St.  Peter,  2s.  M. 

463  Mask  of  a  Child  (Nature),  2s.  6<f. 
463a  Another        *•  "        2s.  Od. 

454  Statue  of  Dancing  Fawn,  from  Florence,  £8.  lOf . 
460  Statuette  of  Apollo,  British  Museum,  12s. 

2202  Cost  of  an  Anatomical  Foot,  2s.  Qd. 

2203  Mask  of  Juno,  3s.  Od. 

22J4  Cast  of  Mauk  of  Madonna  fM.  Angelo),  3s.  M, 
2205       "        Nose  and  Mouth  or  ^sculapius.  Is. 
220ft       •*  ♦'  **  Caracslla,  Is. 

2207  "  "  **  Adonis,  Is. 

2208  "  "  "  AnUnous.Od. 

2209  "  "  "  Venus  d» Aries,  9<f. 

2210  "  "  *'  Lucius  Verus,  9d. 

2211  "  "  '*  Hadrian,  Is. 

2212  "  "  **  Juno,  9d. 

2213  *'         Eye  and  Nose  of  LaocoOn,  Od. 

2214  '*  '*  **  "         9d, 

2215  "  "  **         Bacchante,  dd. 

2216  "  •*  **  ♦'  is. 

2217  "  "  "         Jupiter,  Is. 

2218  "  **  "  •♦         Is. 

2219  •♦  "  "         Hadrian.  Is. 

2248  Section  of  Face  of  David  (left  eye),  M.  Angelo,  3s.  6d. 

2249  Another       "  '*      (right  eye),  "       2s.  6d. 

2250  "  '•  "      (mouth;,  "        2s.  6d. 

2251  "  "  '•      (nose),  «       2s.  6d. 
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Sn^lllA  ijjbiial  naniNn-*. 


CASTS. 

nl  Flgunii  of  Aaimals,  £1.  U. 


I«ie  ACdw,  &f. 

IB^  ADug,  3«.  6d. 

IKl  A  Slug,  Si. 

IffiiZ  ALlon.ai,  M. 

1023  AOoM,  Itf. 


BEFBCEDtianOVS   7B01I   AHOIEHT  lURBLEB,  BRONZES,  ETO.,  £H  1 
BBITISH  HUSBinC. 


EGYPTIAN  SCULPTCKEB. 


14  Atnraiopfal*  m,,  »t1ed  bT  tba 
Onefi  UomnDn  fXVni.  D>- 
DMl).].  Thol».,£W. 


fXVIlI,    DyiiMtr],   Thebe. 


r  [XII. 


of  J.   PreKDted  by  Hsr  Uucttr. 

18M,  1S».  ^ 

I    Ara«n.am-fa>,  > 

Dynmity] .  10« 

10  Beunei.  ftlgh  ?    ... 

Upper  pnrt  of  ■  Suiiie  or  an  Officer 

of  iUnk.  Inicribed  with  [ha  nama 

P.mnnUchni    I,     fIXVI.    Dy- 

nuty],  St. 
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1    HaadcifPuM(p>rtotflgiin),6od- 
I    Amen 


.  (linn- 


Uenephlnh  11.,  VU. 

A  Qf  Pii.ht(flubMt1«),  1 
nuit  or  Amcnopbli  lU. 
non)  IXVUl.  DyoMtyJ. 

1    Htsd  at  It  Lloa  [reign  or 
phli  111.1.  l£i. 
[BI]  Held  of  s^pUdi  [Romui  p«nod}, 

IT    Hvad  trcm  ■  Strcaphsnu  of  Sa- 
bakil,  Prl«it  of  1^  lunoaruln 

period],  £1.  IW. 


Ida  of  Obellgk  (fkclDg  en- 
s).  ended  by  Nekhtberhebl 
a  Ibe  Tvmple  of  ThoUi 
S.  Di-nutyl,  Cairo,  £1.10<. 
lerdouthalde),  fl.lO.. 
r  SircophniEUB.  captsrvd  Id 
ii  by  Vat  Briilsh,  1801.  Pn- 
d  tiy  King  Ucorie  111..  £S. 

lDioriptlDnai)d°flRn'reorNec-' 
lo  [Six.  Dynuly],  AleiMV- 

1  Biona  rmoripMon  Id  honor 
loleny  V..  In  llleroglyplila, 
oiinl,  HDd  Greek  ebaracMn. 
lU  [Plolemalo  period],  S«. 

incpbub  I.    (upper  put  of), 

n  (Dpper  pin  of),  lOt. 


BODLFTD&BB. 


Fanr-wln»d  Flinre  witb  Uua,  £11. 
King  und  Wtngcd  Flgnm  wItb 
U>aUc  OffEriDgi,  t»Blda  >  SM»d 

^  Eln|bunUn(tfaeBull.  £2.  tf. 
)  itslDmrroni  the  Bull  Hunt.  £J.S«, 
^   King  hunting  Uia  Lion,  £1.  Sj. 
I  Belarn  from  (be Lion  Bunt.£3.a>, 
K  King  beeteglng  ■  Clly.  £3.  -111. 

■  SardanniHliia  reoelilng  Friaonara 

and  Spall,  £3.  la. 

■  The  awna.  £1.  U. 

k.  PuilUTaa  iwlmming  to  a  Portrm, 

I  King  and  hia  Army  fn  Battle  wllb 
■n  Enemy,  £1  U. 


rbe  ume.  £1.  Ai, 
iBrdnnapaln)    I.   and   hia  Armj 
eroaalbg  m  RlTer,  £3-  3*. 


Capitulation  of  ■  Cllr.  and  Reeep 
UonorPrlaonenb;  Berdanapal  ui 


before  a  Bealeged 


lie  Mme,  £3.  o.. 

IBB  Honemen  Hying  befbra  (he  Aai)'- 

17    Wln^"  Flgnra.    with    8Iag    and 
Brancli  of  Flowen,  £4. 101. 
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No. 

18  Winged  Flnre,  with  Ibex  and  Ear 

of  Corn,  £4.  10«. 

19  Foreigners  bringing  Tribute,  £8. 
90    Sardanapalue  I.,  £5.  6«. 

21  Sardanapalua  I.  enthroned  between 

AttendanUi  and  Winged  Figares 
with  Myatic  Offerings,  £7. 

22  The  same,  £7. 

23  The  same,  £7. 

24  Sardanapalua  I.  and  Wihged  Figure 

with  offerings,  £7. 
26    Winged  Figure  with  Offerings,  and 

Hoyal  Attendant,  £7. 
26    SardanapaluB  I.  and  Attendant,  £7. 

32  Priest  offering  Flowers,  £2. 10s. 

33  Ei^le-headed  Deity  with  Offerings, 

84  Bagle-headed  Deity  with  Offerings, 
£2.  15«. 

S6  Four-winged  Female  offering  Neck- 
lace, £5. 

86    Lion  Hunt.  £1.  6s. 

87a  Winged  Figures  kneeling  beside  a 
Sacred  Tree,  £2.  3«. 

80  Sardanapalua  I.  between  Eagle- 
headed  Deities  with  Mystic  Offbr- 
ingfl,  beside  a  Sacred  Tree,  £7. 

40  The  same,  £7. 

41  Winged  Figure  with  Offerings,  £5. 

5«. 
Human*headed  winsed  Lion,  £15. 
Small  human-headed  Bull,  £15.  3«. 
Slab  with  Flocks,  £2.  3«. 
Ditto,  £2.  3«. 

Horsemen  pursuing  Enemy,  £2.  8«. 
Female  witn  Camels,  £2.  w. 
Evacuation  of  a  City  (upper  half), 

£1.  14«. 
Triumphal  Procession  (lower  half), 

£2.  10s. 
Winged  Figure,  £1. 
Ditto,  £1. 
Ditto,  £1. 
Ditto,  £1. 
Eunuch's  Head,  12«. 

KONTUmK  COLLECTION.—  BABS-RELIEFS. 

30  Wounded  Lioness.  From  slab  of 
Sardanapalas  III.  Hunting  Lions 
[Chamber  O  20-27],  7».  6d. 

78  Man-headed  Lion.  From  slab  of 
Mythological  or  Sacerdotal  Fig- 
ures [Chamber  T.  b.  2],  15«. 

107  Two  Horses  and  two   Lions,  one 

Rider.  From  slab,  Hunting  Lions 
and  Disposing  of  their  Carcasses 
[Chambers.  14-111, 15s. 

108  Two  Horses  and  Male  and  Female. 

From  slab,  Hnnting  Lions  and  Dis- 
posing  of  their  Carcasses  ( Cham- 
ber 8. 14-11],  15«. 
106  Five  Horses,  three  Riders, —one 
leading.  From  slab,  Hunting 
Lions  and  Disposing  of  their  Car- 
casses [Chamber  S.  i4-ll]i  £1-  10s. 


No. 

118  Sardanapalus  m.  at  an  Altar,  pour- 
ing a  Libation  over,  15s. 

110    Dead  Lions,  15s. 

121  Sardanapalus  III.  and  his  Qneen 
Feasting  in  a  Garden,  £1.  Is. 

124a  Musicians  and  Attendants,  7s.  6<i. 

124b  Attendants,  7s.  6d. 

124c  Wild  Boar  in  Reeds,  7s.  M, 

66  Sardanapalus  III.  receiving  Prison- 

ers and  Spoil,  £5. 5s. 

67  A  portion  of  the  Pavement  [Cham- 

ber I.  C] ,  about  four  feet,  £2. 2s. 


OBEAT    MOUND. 

Obelisk  set  np  by  Shalmaneaer, 
Ang  of  Assyria  [about  B.C.  850]. 
£3. 


MIBCBLLANEODB. 


1 
8 

4 

9 

18 


Lion  Weight,  7s. 

"  **       4s. 

"  "       4s. 

"  «*       4s. 

»*  "    .  4S. 

Stone  Duck,  5s. 


SCDLPTUBES    AND    INSCBIFnONB    FBOM 
PEB8EPOLU. 

84  8s. 

85  8s. 

86  7s. 

88  5s. 

89  2s.  64. 
00    7s.  Od. 

91  7s.  6d. 

92  7s.6(i. 

IN8CBIFTI0NS  FROM  HADJI  ABAD. 

Six  pieces,  £2. 2s. 

Stone  containing  Inscription  of  Ad- 
don, King  of  Assyria.  Presented 
by  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  K.O., 
1860,2s. 

Stone  with  Cuneiform  Characters, 
8s. 

ARABIC  MONUMBHTS. 

Arabic  Inscription  on  Tombstone, 
£1.5s. 

BABYLONIAN. 

Stone,  containing  the  record  of  the 
sale  of  a  field.  In  the  reigna  of  Hero- 
dach-Adan-Akhi,  King  of  Babylon 
[about  1120  B.C.],  7s.  6d. 

Stone  with  the  figure  of  a  king  in 
relief,  and  the  record  of  the  sale 
of  a  field  in  the  reign  of  Mero- 
dach-Adan-Akhi.  King  of  Babylon 
[about  liao  B.C.],  7«.  ^A. 
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GOEBK  SCtTLPTURBS. 


1    Hsrpv  Tomb  (the  whole).  £0. 
lA  Yout£  olTerlni  (Cack  \a  ICitle  se 

IMtf  (SikbnJ.  £J.10«. 
IB  Demflcr.  Ppi-Kphone.  Three  Horn 

■nd  Cow  (4  lUbi).  £z.  ID*. 
lo  K»le  Ksteil  Fliorejjtrtng  ■  B 

b>  ft  Tauthral  Wutlor.  Harolai 

sanTlna  off  Iha  DiDihUn  of  Pin- 

du«*^*l»«).  £1.101. 
loFvnule  Flctin  brinf1n~  '^' 

UnleHstcd  DeltT.  a..  . 

Ing  off  tba  Danahien  of  Pandiraj 

ti.  10.. 
Cutof  I!rD.lTB1>b.£l.l>. 
■-    ■       ll»». 

13*'. 


2.  &>.  W. 


BLOtH  SALOOEf. 


rn»  lint  Noi 

T6«  No».  in  brm 


trmckflta  ira  punled  red.} 


M  Hone*  of  HnMHon,  Held*  ot  [K] , 

71  TheHDi  rwl.  £1.  lOi. 

TT  Ocrta  ina  ProHrplne  [Ml,  £1B. 

»  Irti[W],£S. 


ri    Vleloi7,Tor»cifr9«1.£l.iO». 
Oneof  ihfl>riiei[0T1.£T. 
The  Two  olhiT  Fiitei  [B7],  £18. 
M    IIone'inaid[B»],12f. 
10    Illi-ue  [Ml.  £*. 
TS    Cecnipi,Tonoof[I0a1. £1.101. 
lis    Uinervii,  yngmeot  of  Ibe  Hud  of 

rioi],  s.. 

T(    lllnem.  Fngmeni  of  ibe  BodT  of 
fllWl.llf. 
ni    Mloem.  Fiument  of  (hs  F«ct  of, 
ud  LtQnTTne  [3UJ,  lOi. 
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No. 

266    Minerva,  Fragment  of  the  [338] ,  7f . 

64    Neptune.  Torso  of  [lO't] .  £  1. 
271    Serpent,  Fragment  of  [  104] ,  2«.  6c2. 

69    Victory  without  Wings,  Torso  of 
[105],  £1. 

73    Latona,  Fragment  of  [106],  £1  5«. 
156    Fragment  of  a  Female  Figure  [178], 

I6f. 
104*  Head,  8«. 
106*      "       It. 


261    Fragment  of  an  Arm 

264 

287 

274 

271* 

269 

244 

266 

268 

144 


it 
tt 
i( 
It 
*t 
(I 
t« 
ti 


«4 

oLeg 
an  Arm 

a  Figure 

(4 
it 
4t 

(I 


310 
311 
312 
313 
316 
330 
340 
341 
342 
343 


,  4«. 

,4«. 
,4«. 
,  10«. 
.  b9. 
,5#. 
,  4«. 
,  hs. 
,  7«.  M, 


'J^2    Fragment  [3141 ,  4«. 
207    Capital  of  a  Column,  one  quarter 
[112],  18«. 

METOPES  OF  THE  PARTHENON. 


11 

Metope 

[1] 

,  £1.  16». 

2 

«t 

1 

,£2. 

8 

II 

"3 

,£2. 

12 

It 

4 

,  £1. 12». 

15 

It 

5 

,  £1. 15a. 

6 

It 

'6 

,  £1.  17«.6d, 

4 

t< 

'7 

,  £1. 15«. 

6 

It 

"8 

,  £1.  15». 

13 

tt 

10 

,  £1. 17«.  6d. 

7 

i« 

11 

,£2. 

1 

11 

12 

.  £2. 

8 

It 

13 

,£1.16». 

9 

kt 

14 

,£2. 

14 

11 

16 

,£2. 

10 

tt 

^16 

,  £1. 16«. 

A  56 

It 

6tf: 

A  57 

"         i 

&1.4«. 

A  64 

ti         ^ 

e2. 

A  66 

It         ^ 

m 

£2. 

143 

Fragmec 
3«. 

It,  Torso  of  Yoath  [319], 

79 

Fragmex 
3«. 

It,  Torso  of  Female  [321], 

294 

Fragmei 

It,  Torso  of  Youth  [323], 

Lion's  I 

lead.  Bpout    Cast  f^om 

r  [392],  9t. 

J  or  Tile  Ornament  [391], 

plastei 

Antefixa 

10«. 

FRIEZE  OF  THE  PARTHENON. 


fh>m  plaster 
[20],  8«. 
Slab  (cast  presented  by  Sir  F. 
Chantrey)  Old  Man  leaning  on 
Staff,  12«. 

19  Single  slab  r21],£l. 

19*  Cast  from  plaster  [21],  10«. 

20  Single  slab  [22],  £1. 

A 100    Cast  froiv  ptaMter  [23],  £1. 18«. 

21  Single  Blab  [24].  £1. 

22  "        [24],  7«.  6d. 

A  25    Cast  firom  plaster  [25] ,  £1. 


No. 

28  Single  sUb  [261,  £1. 
35*  •*  26  ,  10«. 

24      •         «*  27*  ,  £1. 

34  •*  28  .  £1. 
98               «»           '29'  ,  3». 

177*  '*  29  ,  4s. 

35  **  30  .  £1. 
35**  "  311,  £1. 
87               "          [3:;],  £1. 

A    5    Castfh>m  plaster  [38],  £1. 

36  Single  slab  [34],  j^l. 
178*  Fragment,  3«.  6d. 

A    6    Cast  from  plaster  [35] ,  £1. 
Single  slab  [3')]    ^* 


A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 


ki 

II 
II 
II 
11 

iC 

II 
«< 
It 
<l 


87 
38' 
39 
40 
41" 
42 
43 
[44 
45 


46 
Return  [46].  7«. 
Singleslab  £47],  £1. 


38 
25 
26 

27 

28 

29 

80 

31 

38* 

32 

33 

83 

39 

75    Cast  Arom  pfastiBr 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 

81 

82 

83 

84 

86 

86 

86* 

87 

88 

13 


£1. 
£1. 
£L 
£1. 
£1. 
£1. 
£1. 
£1. 
£1. 
£1. 
£1. 


tk 

11 
II 
II 
It 
it 
«( 
u 
(I 

IC 

tl 
11 
II 
II 
II 


tt 
II 


tl 
II 


It 
II 
II 
It 
tl 
II 
II 
II 
II 
It 


48 
49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

'54 

65 

56 

.57 

58' 

59 

t«. 

60 


',  • 


.£1. 
,£1. 
,£1, 
,£l. 

£1. 

£1. 

£1. 

£1. 

£1. 

£1. 

£1. 

£1. 
6</. 
,£1. 


61] I  10s. 
61*],  £1. 


40*  Single  slab  [62],  1S«. 

1 4    Cast  from  planter  [62* J ,  £1. 


41    Single  slab  [03] 


44*  Fragment 

[64] 

88** 

•1 

65 

46 

II 

66 

50 

t< 

67 

47 

i( 

68 

52 

II 

69 

40 

tl 

70 

42 

tl 

71 

49 

(I 

72 

45 

It 

73 

48 

if 

74 

43 

tl 

75 

44 

(4 

78 

51 

U 

"77' 

38*** 

li 

'78 

63 

ti 

79 

54 

tt 

80 

56 

ti 

81 

55 

ii 

82 

15* 

it 

83 

67 

tt 

'K4' 

60 

II 

85' 

61 

CI 

"86' 

60 

II 

■87' 

58 

« 

88 

96 

II 

'89 

62 

tl 

W 

J I 


,  Is.  6d. 
,  £1. 
,£1. 
.  £1. 
.£1. 
,  £1. 
,  £1. 
.£1. 
,  £1. 
,  £1. 
,£1. 
.  £1. 
,  £1. 
,  £1. 
.13s. 
,  £1. 
,£1. 
,£1. 
,  £1. 
,  16f. 
,£l. 
,£1. 
,  £1. 
,  £1. 
,£L 
,»•. 
£1. 
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No. 

62  Retarn  [901.00. 

145  4«. 

A    1  [Oust  from  plaster],  £1. 

A    2  "  "  £1. 

A    J  "  "  £1. 

A    4  "  "  £1. 

AT"  "  ie«. 

A    8  "  "  1«». 

A    9  "  "  12«. 

A  10  "  "  12». 

A  11  **  "  Vt$, 

A  12  **  "  12«. 

ERECTHEOM. 

A  47  loBle   Capitol,   one-half  [125],  £1. 
10*. 
Ionic  Capital,  one-quarter,  0«. 
PllaBter  of  Capital.  £1. 18«. 
I    27  Part  of  Coffer  [117],  2«.  6d. 
299  Part  of  Ceiling  [108],  %B. 

Part  of  Jamb  of  Door  [116J,  8f. 
Od. 
A  42  Caryatle,  firom  Temple  of  Pandro- 
aos,  £0. 

TEMPLE  OF  NIKE  APTEROB. 

258  Frieze,  single  slab  [1581, 14«.  M. 
257       "  "       "     t">9l.  14«.  M, 


259       "  "        **     [160],  17«. 

280       *•  "        "      [161],  17*. 

Volnte  of  Capital  [4()41.  fa. 
Bass-relief  with  two  flgares. 
from  plaster  ri59«1,  £L  ld«. 
h  slnffl 


Oast 


lef  with  single  figure.  Cast 
from  plaster  [160*],  £1.  2». 
Ditto  [1611,  n«. 
Baas-relief  of  Victory,  17#, 
Fragment  of  Victory,  6«. 

TEMPLE  OF  ARTEMIfl,  AT  DAFHVE. 

296  Capital  of  Column,  one-half  [264], 

15«. 
I    28  Ditto  Face  [888],  80. 

297  Qnarter  of  Shah  [265],  15«. 
A  45  Part  of  Shaft  [134] .  £1.  6«. 
A  46  Base  of  Column  [185],  16«. 

TEMPLE  OF  CERES,  AT  ELED8I8. 

173  Fleoron  [169],  18«. 

ABCHITECTUItAL      FRAOMEMTB      FROM 
ATHENS. 

102  Fragment  of  Capital  of  Corinthian 

Column  [2681.  6«. 
I    84  Volute,  «.   Front    of  Acropolis 

[410],2«.  6<l. 
I    85  Moulding  [407].  2«.  6d. 
I    41  Antefixal,  or  Tile  Ornament  [412], 

2s.6<f. 


I 

I 


Ditto 
42     " 

83      " 

u 


418],  29.  M. 
414],  2s.  6d. 
417],  20.  6d. 
2$. 

8TATDB8. 


806  Icarus  (Apollo)  [113],  £2. 12*. 
Head,  oast  from  plaster  [106*],  la. 


No. 

148 
104 


107 


[190 
[275; 


6BPULCBRAL  DENS. 

,12«. 

BA88-BBLIBF8. 


I  183  ;i77*],  8«.6d. 


176],  12*. 


284  189 
235  193 
286  197 
100  198 
247  209 
251  '214 
163  263 
238  '278 

94  270 
292* 
103* 

99 

112  [330],  U. 
126  [335].  28. 


,3*. 
,  £1. 
,12t. 
.5«. 
,  1«.  td, 
,  1«.  6d. 
,  10«. 
,  It. 
,  3«. 


175 

84 

89 

82 

227 

101 

108 

213 


.2$.M, 
301],  is.  6d. 

''37r  -    -  • 

375 
376 
380 


2fla 

m 


'.  ii'leuron 


,  U.  M. 
,  2«.6(l. 
,  b». 
,  4«. 
,  3«.  6(1. 
,69. 


14 

u 


418]  .V 
429*],S«.6d. 
435],  48.  6<;. 
436],  18«. 
Cast  frt)m  plaster  [437],  10«. 
*'  "       £438'  ,  na, 

'   "  "         430.  16«. 

"  "        442  ,  ba. 

"  "       [444],  10». 

Ornament  of  Stele,  No.  7, 18«. 


TOMB  OF  AGAMEMNON,  AT  MTCEN.S. 

220  Part  of  Frieze  [177],  0«.  M. 

221  "  "       [180],  6«. 

GREEK  INSCRIPTIONS. 


Xn.  68 

Inscription 

[K  167*],  9«. 

92 

«i 

E  173] 

,  7«. 

214 

(( 

B266 

,5«. 

177 

n 

'E  877' 

.8#. 

802 

u 

B  878 

,8«. 

200 

K 

E  879 

,7«. 

XI.  18  I. 

i< 

XI.  51  4. 

« 

is. 

in.  86    Aleamenes,  Shield  of,  11«. 

Damaslereon,   Inscription   in 
honor  of,  6s* 

PBIOALEIAN  BALOOE. 

TempU  «/  ApoUo, 

25  Fragment  of  Metope,  S$. 

28  »<  "       7«. 

29  "  "       7*. 
80  "                    "        la, 

25  Part  of  Capital,  8«. 

26  Part  of  Cornice,  5«. 

27  "  "         6». 
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n  TH.,*.. 

40      "       U. 

Tba   whole  Meia 

plecoi,  £30. 

SUgk,.l.b. 

ic  Kortbera  Peribo- 


UkUOlna,  ditto,  ISi. 

A  Beudad  Hem],  ditto,  U, 

H«*d  of  ApDLIo,Ai. 


The  Tholfl  Hi.  Includliiff  four 

HDliT  moulded,  £34. 
Mo.  1.  \H. 

Una.  S,  S,  u4 1,  il.  IM.  •ub. 


.fi,^T,■lHlB,  £!.&•.> 


A  Dan.  rntm  CuUt  of  St.  Peter,  Bud- 


XI.  »   sOfffHnaofPhik        ..   ,. 

XI.  a    4Liinnnon  oraHone,  byHB- 

m.         t  CaniaUIni  the  Delphla  Del- 

m.        T  UerDalei  and  Unatlu  Stag. 

III.     IS  oireiiDg  Id  Apollo,  ai. 

m.       41  SfpulchraL  Uooumeat,  Itj. 
in.       03  Stele  of  KiHcritee.  IM. 

H,  fl    I  TihLctof  AbtltfcU.  Od. 
BepulchnI  Slele,  lOi. 


T    43    DtKoboU 


ORfiCO-BOlUN  8CULPTCJRKS. 

(Aphrodite)    (Tor«rt, 
_ jTed  In  a  fln  at  Rl^h. 

(Anhrodlle).  Oetia,  £D.                         moad  QonM.  1T«1.  «i. 
-'— IDfuk  thrower),  .B         -    --    -  


l(hed-._ _.,  .-.. 

T    18    Auragallinta,  frvra  (he  VUb 
Veroipl.  Rome,  fl.lO». 

T    V    Tenui    (Aphrodite)     (TorM), 
atooplns  to  «4]<u(  om  Ban- 


T  31  BorBMcbni.  VIIUofAnl 
nui  PiDU  LannTlom,  £& 

T  t  Baenhni  and  Arapelai. 
Btorta,  near  Borne,  S,i, 


APPENDIX  II. 


T    3)    Ariadne.    Ronu  Veoohla, 

Rome,  £3.  IM. 
T    M    Pin  [Terailnal).  M,  found 

Ciilta  Lsvinla  LuhitIddi 

S>tyr'(FtoDdlnlnl  Fun),  t 
erij    In    RaDdlnlDl    Fn 
Borne,  £4. 
T    30    eUTr.l<uoknDlFitlK«,a 

T    »    SUTr\Piin1 


T    44    Ouepbon,£(. 
T    M    The  UuH  Enlo,  £1.  if. 
T      B    AcUeoD  devoured  bF  hi*  I>aKi, 
Villi    of   Anlonlniu    Plue, 


VI.    M    Tletory  ucrUlillDa  >  E 

10.. 
VI.    H    8pUni,£1.10t. 

n.    18    Chimera,  lii. 

n.    W>  HeniDln  (Tono),  tt. 


jliu.    Borol 
D.  14,  lOi. 
.    I>omUlDi 


.  UlplDt  Ciiiiltni  Ttqjibmi. 
Bom  A.D.  ei.  Emp.  AD. 
M-1 17 . —  Cunpagoa  of  RomUt 


T  101    Annla  FmiHTUt  Janlor.  wife 
Bora  *A.D™?40.    bled  A.D. 


aii-i: 

. '—  I^ulUoe 

^lehali 

'  win  of  the 
bl)-'  .'beVba. 

I    PerlBnder.     Beventh     ceutdiT 

B.C.,  111. 
1    Periclea.    B.C.  49>~4».  — Ti- 

I>Imo'iOi'aDei.     B.C.    384-322, 

DIoRenei,    Beqanthed  hy  R. 
Payne  KnlEht,lBU,<». 
I    E^cgnn.      B.C.    84*- Ml.— 

I    Hlppocnlea.    Born   B.C.  Wi. 

MvMw.*.  lU. 
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No. 
T    61 


T    £3 
T  242 

T    67 


T 

T 

70 
60 

T 

69 

T 

61 

T 

12 

T 
T 
T 
T 

62 
63 
64 
66 

T 

72 

T 

76 

T 

76 

T 

66 

T 

64 

T 

79 

zn. 

2 

VI. 

42 

XII. 

18 

XI. 

2 

T 

42 

T 

71 

Jupiter  Seraplt,  with  a  modiai 

deoorated  with  olives,  the  Cue 

Golored,  8«. 
Juno  (Hera)  wearing  a  frontal, 

(Rome),  12*. 
Minerva.    Found  near  Rome, 

16«. 
Minerra  (Athens),  the  helmet 

and    drapery    restored,    In 

Bronse.  —  Rome,  18«. 
Minerva  (Athens). — Rome,  7<. 

td. 
Mercurins   (Hennes),  of  early 

style,  10«. 
Mercurius,  Small  Head  of«  10«. 
Apollo  (ApoUon),  ancient  copy 

Ttom  an  early  bronse,  10«. 
Apollo,  10<. 
Apollo,  7«.  6(1. 
Diana  (Artemis),  10s. 
Diana,  8«. 

Diana  from   statue  of  Diana 
(Artemis),  hurlinga  Javelin.— * 

La  Storta,  near  Rome,  8s. 
MercuriuB  f  Hermes),  9s. 
Bacchus,  14s. 
Bacchus  [29],  16s. 
Bacchus,  10s.  6d. 
Libera,  9s. 
Batyr.  Bequeathed  by  B.  Payne 

Knight.  7s.  6<i. 
Heroic  Head.    From  the  coU 

lection  of  the  late  8.  Rogers, 

7s.  6d. 
Hercules.  Colossal  No.  2.  Found 

In  the  lava  at  foot  of  Mount 

Vesuvius,  £1.  10s. 
Hercules.  —  Barbarinl  Palaoe, 

Rome,  10s. 
Atys,  6s.  6d. 

Hercules  (terminal  bust  of),  10s. 
Muse,  6s. 
AJaz   (Diomede).     Found    in 

Villa  of  Hadrian,  1771, 10s.  6d. 
Dione,  10s. 
Unknown  (Clytie).     Probably 

an  Bmpress  of  the  Augustan 

Period.  10s.  M, 
Head  XII.  3, 10s. 
Head  of  a  seated  Demeter,  6s. 
Female  Head,  9s. 
"  •♦    9s. 

Bnst  of  Touth,  6s. 
Female  Head,  6s.  6d. 
Diana,  18s. 
Female  Head  (unknown),  6s. 

6d. 
Venus  (Aphrodite).  From  the 
collection    of  Sir    William 
Hamilton,  6s. 
Female  Head.   Perhaps  copied 
flroro  a  bronze  found  near 
Censano,  6s. 
Apollo  (Pourtalis  Collection), 

^sculapius.     Blaoaa  Collec- 
tion, £1. 
Hadrian,  flrom  bronze,  7s.  64. 


STATUETTES  FROM  BROVKB. 

T    38   Hercules  in  the  Garden  of 
the  Hesperides,  16«. 


T    77 


No. 

T    10         Apollo,  wearing  a  Chlamys, 
16s. 
B.P.K.  V.  2  Apollo  bending  his  Bow,  8s. 

Apollo,  K.,  4s. 

Apollo,  6s.  M. 

Jupiter,  Serapis,  6s. 

Jupiter  (one  arm),  6s.  td, 

Minerva  6s. 

Minerva,  6s. 

Diana.  K..  6s. 

Vulcan,  K.,  4s. 

Venus,  K.    Bequeathed  by 
R.  P.  Knight,  Bsq.,  6s. 

Venus,  6s. 

Venus,  6s. 

Venus.  4s.  fid, 

Cupid.  K.,  2s. 

Cupid,  K.  4.  2s. 

Cupid.  K.  18,  2s. 

Cupid,  K.,  2s. 
R.P.K.  LX.  4  Mercury,  4s. 

Bacchus,  6s. 

SilenuB,  6s. 

Satyr,  6s. 

Faun,  6s.  6d. 

Hercules,  without  tree,  £1. 
Is. 

Hercules.  6s. 

Hercules,  6s. 

Hercules,  &s. 

Hercules,  with  olub  in  right 
hand,  6s. 

BaluB,  68. 

Fortune,  7s. 

R.P.K.  XXVUI.  1  Isis,  6s. 

Atys,  3s.  M, 

Victory,  7s. 

Victory,  4s. 

Sophocles,  8s. 

Alezander,  8s. 

Hadrian,  7s.  6d. 

Roman   in  Toga,  Case  29, 
No.  88,  4s.  M. 

Ditto  with  Mask,  on  pedes- 
tal, 4s.  M. 

Horse,  7s.  64. 

BuU,  7s. 

BUSTS  FROM  BRONZSB, 

Minerva,  K.,  Ss. 
Bacchus  (yonthftil),  2s.  6d. 
Satyr,  Is. 
Amazon,  5s. 

MIBCELLANEODS,  FROM  BEORZBS. 

Lamp,  2s.  td. 
**    Bagle,  4s. 

Peacock  Handle,  6s. 
Leaf  Pattern,  K.,  2s. 
Lion's  Head,  2s. 
A  Foot,  2s. 
**         smaller,  Is. 


14 
It 
«l 


BASSI-EBLIBTI. 

XI.    11    Minerva,  4s. 

XI.  22  Apollo  at  the  Altar.  From  al- 
tar sacred  to  Apollo  [221 ,  8s. 
Xn.  22  Sacriflce  to  Apollo.  From 
altar  sasred  to  Apollo,  8s. 

XI4.        Pluto  and  Fortune,  7s. 
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No. 

m. 

12 

ni. 

n 

VI. 

m. 

VI. 

64 

23 
28 

T. 

140 

T 

121 

12 

T 

lao 

T 

Idl 

T 

18t 

Baochanallan  Groop,  £1. 2ff. 

Satyr  and  Nympbat  •«•  ^' 

Dioaoiul,  08. 

Caator,  10c. 

Priam  and  Aohllles,  8<. 

Apotbeoaia  of  Homer,  £2. 

T.  131  Bacchante,  from  a  can- 
delabrum, 8«.  <kf. 

Bacchus  and  Attendants  vlalt- 
ing  Icaritts,  £2.  2«. 

Castor  and  Pollux,  7«.  0d. 

Castor  with  a  Horse  and  Dog, 
10s. 

Two  Satyrs  and  Bacchante, 
Procession  of,  £1.  lOt .  Od. 

Apollo,  Diana,  Latona,  and 
Three  Suppliants,  10s.  M. 

Apollo,  Musagetea,  and  Vic- 
tory, 10s. 

Bacchante,  from  a  candela- 
brum, 3s.  M. 

Hercules  and  Stag,  3s.  6d. 

Leda  and  Swan,  lOs.M. 

YA8B8. 


II.     7    Vase,  19«. 


No. 

n. 


V. 
V. 
V. 
V. 
V. 


0    Baeehio  Vase,  lOs. 
Portland,  6s. 


URNS. 

2  Soman  Urn,  12s. 
12  «  **  15s. 
14         "  "    1&#. 

86         "         "    12s. 
37         ••         «'    14s. 

Cast  of  Alabaster  Urn,  with 
Cover,  6s. 


TBBBA-COTTA8. 

Bellerophon  and  the  Chlmssra, 

Is.  Oa. 
Perseus  and  Medusa,  Is.  M, 
Alctesus  and  Sappho,  Is.  6d. 
Vase,  4s. 
Ewer,  3s. 
Basin,  2s.  M. 
Lamp,  A.N.  41,  Is.  (kt. 
I^mp,  B.B.  No.  1,  2s. 
Lamp,  No.  2, 2s. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The  Elgin  Bronze  Tablet,  Is. 

6d. 
The  Potldcean  Inscription,  6s. 
Small  monumental  slab,  with 

skeleton  on  it.    T  211, 6s. 
An  Etruscan  Mirror,  with  in- 
cised figure,  2s.  td. 
Wishing  Lamp,  6s. 
Fragment  of  a  Muse,  CNI- 
DUS.Ss.  6(1. 
Torso   of  Aphrodite,   C NI- 
DUS, 8s.6<i. 
Bust  of  Ray,  the  Naturalist, 
10s.  &I. 
Xn.    13     Hand  holding  Butterfly  (1250), 

7s. 

Xn.    13     Hand  holding  Butterfly,  3f . 
VI.    80     Colossal  Toe,  2s.  M. 
III.    21*  Foot,  Is.  6d. 
VI.    10     Goars  Head,  7s. 
n.    VI.  Triangular  base  of  a  Cande- 
labrum, Cupids  with    Ar- 
mor £1. 15s. 
Pig  of  Lead,  inscribed  Doml- 
uanus,  4s. 


Small  Eagle,  10s. 
Head  of  a  large  Eagle,  2s. 
n.     Sleeping  Child,  4s.  6<i. 
23*   Masks,  Comic  and  Tragic,  6s. 
24*   Comic  and  Tragic  Masks  on  a 

reTolving  Panel,  14s. 
26*  Mask,  2s. 
6     Lion's  Head.  12s. 
14     I'edestal,  with  Terminal  Flg^ 

nres  and  Birds,  8s. 
1     Olive  and  Vine  Branches,  10s. 
21     Ornament,  5s. 
8     Trapezopheron,  large,  £1 .  10«. 

small,  16s. 
"  16s. 

in.    10     Festoon,  8s. 

Keystone  of  Triumphal  Arch, 
Frascati  [15J,10s. 
14     Branch  Ornament,  8s. 

Cellini  Cup,  7s. 
64     Latin  Inscription  on  Cippus  of 
Antoninus,  Os. 


XI. 

IIL 
lU. 

in. 

XIL 

u. 
xn. 

VI. 


m. 

VI. 


III. 

MUSES  T¥Pt^.RTAL  DU  LOUVBR 

Catalogue  du  PlAtres  qui  ie  trouveni  au  Bureau  de  Ventt  du  Mbulage,  Palait 

du  Louvre.  —  Pavilion  Daru. 

L— CROUPES  ANTIQUES. 

AntlnoUs  et  Adrian,  groupe  de  Saint-Ildefonse  (Mus^  do  Madrid).     Hant.,  Im. 

60c.m.;  prix,120f. 
Bacchus  et  Sil^ne  de  la  Villa  Boi^h^se.   Muste  dea  Antiques,  par  Pierre  Bouillon, 

lU,  pi.  8.    Haut.,  76c  jn.;  prix,  40f. 
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Centsore  prlMnnier  de  I'Amonr,  marbre  de  !•  VlUa  "Bor^gbkm.  Miu^  des  AntlqiDeB, 

1, 64.    IlaaU,  Im.  47e.ai. ;  prfz,  120  f. 
Diane  chaMereMe,  avec  la  Blche,  groape  de  Veraaillec.    Haat^  2m.  IScjn.;  piiz, 

800f. 
Enfant  k  I'Oie.    Hoa^  d«s  Anttqnea.  II.  30.    Haut.,  92c.ni. ;  prlz,  60r. 
Kaculape  et  T^lospbore.    Mnate  des  Antiqaea,  III,  11.    Haat.,  TSe.m.;  prlz.  ISf. 
Laocoon,  marbre  du  Vatican,  troav^  en  1506  anr  le  mont  Eaquiltn,  oeuvre  d'Ag<6aan- 

dre,  de  Polydore  et  d'Atbtoodore  de  Rbodea.  Uaut.,  2m.  28c.m.;  prix,  400f. 
Lottenra  do  Florence.  Qallerla  di  FIrense,  III,  121, 122.  Hant..  Im. ;  prlz,  120f. 
Fill  de  Nlob^  avec  eon  P^airogue,  troov4  it  Bolaaona  en  1831.    Claraie,  pi.  5M, 

n.  1281.    Haut..  Im.  76c.m.;  priz,  200f. 
Denz  Parquet  du  Parthenon  (British  liuaeum).    Cbirac,  pi.  824,  n.  2071,  F.    HaoL, 

Im.  Mem.;  larg.,  2m.;  priz,  lOOf. 
Satyre  tirant  nne  ^pine  du  pied  d'un  Fauno,  gronpe  de  la  Villa  Bori^htee.    Hos^ 

dea  Antiques,  ill,  13.    Haut.,  66c.m. ;  prlz.  25f. 
Bil^ne  portant  lo  Jeune  Bacchus,  marbre  de  la  Villa  Borgrb^se,  dit  Faane  k  I'Bnfut. 

Muste  des  Antiques,  I,  54.    Haut.,  2m.  8c^. ;  priz,  20Qf. 

n.  — GROUFES  M0DERNE8. 

Amour  et  Psycb^,  par  F.  Delaistre.    Haut.,  Im.  61c.m. ;  prlz,  lOOf. 
Baccbaoto  portant  un  Faunlsque.  par  Glodion.    Haut.,  Im.  60e.m. ;  priz,  80f. 
Les  trois  UrAces,  par  Germain  Pilon,  1560.    Haut.,  Im.  SOc.m. ;  priz,  aoof. 
L^da  joaant  avec  le  cygne,  par  Jean  Tblony,  1717.    Haut..  81c  m.;  priz,  50f. 
Mercure  et  Psyche,  bronze  par  Adrien  de  Vries.    Haut.,  2m.  15c.m. ;  priz,  lAOf. 
Milon  de  Crotone,  par  Pierre  Puget,  1682.    Haut.,  2m.  SOo.m. ;  priz,  600f. 
Milon  de  Crotone,  par  Falconnet,  1754.    Haut.,  70c.m.;  priz.  60f. 
Nvmpbe  et  ch^vre  Amaltbde,  par  Jullen,  1701.    Haut.,  Im.  80c.m.;  prlz,  250f. 
Zephyre  et  Psyche,  par  Rutchlel,  1814.    Haut.,  Im.  55o.m. ;  prlz,  15(n. 

ra.- STATUES  ANTIQUES. 

A.  STATUES  toTPTIXNXES. 

Mvekbotep  III,  rol  de  la  XIII*  dynastle.    Haut.,  2m. :  priz,  200f. 
Ouaphrds,  fonctionnalre  royal  de  I'^poquo  sai'tlque.    Haut.,  Im. ;  prlz,  60f. 

B.  STATUES  ORECQUBS  ET  ROMAINES. 

AobiUe  Borgbtee.    Mus^e  des  Antiques.  II,  14.    Haut.,  2m.  %)c.m. ;  priz.  IfiOf. 
Adonis  du  Vatican.    Mus^o  dos  Antiques,  11, 12.    Haut.,  Im.  Olc.m.;  priz.  lOOf.  * 
Adorant,  dlt  G^nie  suppliant,  bronze  du  musde  Berlin.    Musde  des  Antiques, II,  19. 

Haut.,  Im.  44c.m.;  priz,  50f. 
Amazone  battel,  du  mua^  Capltolln.    Mus^  des  Antiques,  H,  10.    Haut.,  An. 

lOo.m. ;  priz,  200f. 
Amour  Jouant  au  ballon.    Mus^  des  Antiques,  m^.    Haut.,  Im. ;  priz,  60f. 
Amour  en  Hercule.    Mus^  des  Antiques,  ill,  9.    Haut.,  Im.;  priz,  80f. 
Antlnods  du  Capitole.    Mus4e  des  Antiques,  II,  49.    Haut.,  Im.  93o.m. ;  priz,  120f. 
AnUnoils  du  BelT4d6re.    Museo  Pio-Olementino,  I,  pi.  7 ;  Mus^  des  Antiques,  I, 

27.    Haut.,  2m.  75o.m.;  priz,  140f. 
Apollino  de  Florence.    Haut.,  Im.  40c  m. ;  priz,  60f. 
Apollon  du  Belv^d^re.    Haut.,  2m.  83c.m.;  priz.  150f. 
Apollon  Saurootone,  de  la  Villa  Borgh6se.    mus^  dea  Antiques,  1, 19.    Hant.,  Im. 

67o.m.;  priz,  llOf. 
Apollon  Saurootone.    Haut,  Im.  7c.m.:  priz.  25f. 
Ariadne  abandonn^,  bronze  du  Primatice  dans  le  Jardin  des  Tnileriea,  marbre  du 

Vatican.    Mus^  des  Antiques,  II.  9.    Lnrg.,  2m. ;  priz,  200f. 
Atalanto  ^Justant  sa  ohlamyde,  dlte  Diane  de  Gables.    Mus4e  dee  Antiques,  I,  21. 

Haut..  Ira.  76c.m.:  prlz,  ISOf. 
Athlete  Centiaire  du  Musde  de  Dresde.     Augusteum,  pi.  109,    Haut.,  Im.  68ojn.; 

{)riz,  80f. 
6te  yersant  de  Phttlle  dans  sa  main,  statue  do  la  Villa  Borgbtee.    Moa^  des 

Antiques,  III,  17. 3.    Hant.,  Im.  OOc.m. ;  priz,  90f. 
Auguste  du  Palais  Glustiniani  (Venlcie).  Museo  Plo-CIementtno,  II,  45;  Mna^  dea 

Antiques,  II,  83.    Haut.,  2m.  7c.ro. ;  priz,  120f. 
Bacchus  Ktohelieu.    Mus^  des  Antiques,  I,  31.    Haut.,  Im.  94c.m. ;  priz,  ISOf. 
Bacchus  tenant  une  coupe.    Clarac,  Mus^  de  Sculpture,  pi.  27S,  n.  1575.    Hani., 

Im.  48c.m  ;  priz,  80f. 
Soivant  do  Bacchus  (restaur^  en  Hercule).    Muste  des  Antiques,  m,  pi.  16,  4. 

Haut.,  Iro.  45c.m. ;  prlz.  80f. 
CMrte  Mattel,  du  Vatican.    Mus^  dea  Antiques,  1, 7.    Hani.,  Im.  8e.m.;  priz,  25C 
04rte  du  Louvre.    Olarao,  pi.  278,  n.  754.    Haut.,  Im.  24o.m. ;  prlz,  50f. 
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G^rte  sMiM  da  Ifaite  de  Berlin.    Gerhard,  AnUke  BUdwerke,  pi.  31.  Haat.,  Im. 

4c.ni. ;  priz,  T2f. 
CkMnmode  jeune  de  Gables.    ICnede  dei  Antlqaes,  m,  pi.  20, 4.    Haut,  Im.  76c.m. : 

prix.  auof. 

Biscobole  da  Mas^  Ple-Cl^mentln.    Maete  dee  Antlaaee,  II,  17.  Hant.,  Im.  80c jb.  : 

prlx,  120f. 
Bacnine,  dit  Arlatlde,  da  Mat^  de  Naplee.    Real  Maseo  Borbonloo,  I,  60.    Haot., 

2m.  llc.m.;  priz,  l20r 
Eeculape  AssU.    Haot.,  67o.m,;  priz.  15f. 
Saripide  aaal^  de  la  Villa  Albanl,  troav6  ear  le  mont  Bsqailin.   ICaa^te  dee  Antlqaes, 

III,  18, 1.    Hant.,  60c.m. ;  priz,  ISf. 
Baterpc  Borgbtee.    Mue^o  des  Antlqaes,  I,  44.    Hant.,  Im.  50c.m. ;  priz,  80f. 
Faano  dansant  da  Maa6e  do  Tarin.    Haut ,  Im.  62c.m. ;  prix,  80f. 
Faunea  flQteura  (deaz),  do  la  Villa  Borgh^.    Mua4o  des  Antlqaoa,  I,  63;  Clarac, 

pi.  296,  n.  1070, 1671.    Haut.,  Im.  Sttc.m.;  priz,  ohacun.  60f. 
Faane  an  ohevreao  de  Madrid.     Clarac,  pi.  726*,  n.  1671'*.    Haat.,  Im.  47e.m.; 

priz,  80f. 
Faane  en  repos  da  Capltole.    Maa^  dea  Antiqaee,  1, 65.    Haat.,  Im.  84o.m.;  priz, 

laof. 

Jeone  Pllle  romalne.    Maa^e  dea  Antiqaea,  11,  66.    Haat.,  Im.  36  cm. ;  priz,  70f. 
Jeane  Fllle  romalne,  dite  Julie,  troavee  a  Bengasi.    Clarac,  pi.  311,  n.  2482.   Haat., 

Im.  61o.m.;  priz.SOf. 
Flore  Borgh^ae.    Mua^  dea  Antiquea,  I,  62.    Hant.,  Im.  68c.m. ;  priz,  120f. 
G^nio  da  ropoa  dtemel.    Maa^  dea  Antiqaea,  I.  69.    Haut.,  Im.  91o.m  ;  priz,  llOf. 
Gaerrier  grec,  dlt  Hector,  da  temple  d*]£gine  (Glyptoth^qae  de  iCanlco).    Haat., 

Im.  SOc.m. ;  priz,  OOf. 
Hermaphrodite  Borghtoe.    Hant..  89o.m.;  larg.,  Im.  48c.m. ;  priz.  92f. 
Herm^a  (deaz),  tdtea  de  Jeanca  Greca,  de  la  aalle  de  la  aoalptare  grecqoe  primitive 

da  Loavre.    Haat.,  Im.  30c.m. ;  priz,  ohocan,  Zt 
H^rqa  combattant,  dit  lo  Gladlatear  Borghfese,  aavre  d'Agaalaa,  flla  de  Doalth^, 

Eph^alen.    Hant.,  Im.  63c.m  ;  priz,  2U0r. 
Hygi^.    Clarac.    Mua^o  deScalpture,pl.  3051,  n.  1170    Haat..  Im.  50o.m. ;  priz,  80f. 
Joueuae  aaz  oaaeleta  du  Maato  de  Berlin.    Mna^  dea  Antiqaea,  U,  30.    Haat.^ 

70c.m. ;  priz,  50f. 
Jalle  en  C^rea.    Mue4e  dea  Antiqaea,  II,  61.    Haut.,  Im.  70o.m. ;  prix,  70f. 
Julien  I'Apoatat.    Clarac,  pi.  078,  n.  2523.    Haut.,  Im.  50e.m. ;  priz,  80r. 
Mara,  dlt  Alexandre  de  Gabiea,  CBavre  d'H^radide  ot  d'Harmatioa.    Mus^e  des 

Antiquea,  III,  18,  2.    Haut..  80o.m. ;  prix,  25f. 
Melpomene,  atatue  coloaaale.    Maa^  dea  Antlqaoa,  I,  48.    Haut.,  3m.  02o.m.;  priz, 

600r. 
Melpomene.    Mua4e  dea  Antiqaea.  HI.  11,  4.    Haut.,  OOc.m.;  priz,  20f. 
Mercare  aaala,  bronze  de  Portid  an  Mua^e  de  Naplea,    Real  Muaeo  Borbonioo,  HI, 

41.  42.    Haut.,  Im.  2.5c.m. ;  priz,  120f. 
Meroure  attachant  aa  chauadure,  dit  Jaaon.    Mus^  dea  Antiquea,  II,  6.    Haut.  Im. 

75c.m. ;  priz,  160f. 
Mercure  de  Veraaillea,  dlt  Germanlcua,  ceuvre  de  Cl^mtoe,  flls  de  Cl^omtae, 

Ath^nien.    Haut.,  Im.  05c.m. ;  priz,  14Qf. 
Muae  (reataur^  en  Clio).    Maa^  dea  Antiquea,  in,  10,  6.    Haut.,  OOcm. ;  priz,  20f. 
Niobiae  agenoaill^,  do  la  Glyptoth^qae  de  Munich.    Haut.,  Im.  2Sc.m.;  priz,  lOOf. 
Pallas  de  Vellotri.    Haut.,  3m.  I8c.m. ;  priz.  400f. 
Polymnie  Borgbdae.    Haut.,  Im.  SOc.m. ;  priz,  150f 
La  Pudlclt^.   llus^e  dea  Antiquea,  II,  04.    Haut.,  2m. :  priz,  lOOf. 
Sil&ne  k  rOutre.    Mua^e  dea  Antiquea,  HI,  pi.  12.  2.    Haut.,  Im. ;  priz.  26f. 
Thalle.    Mua^  dea  Antiquea.  Ill,  pi.  11, 1.    llaut.,  im.  70c.m.;  priz,  160f. 
Tlrear  d'^pine  du  Vatican.    Hnat..  73c.m. ;  priz,  SOf. 
V^nua  accroupie.    Mus^e  dea  AnUquea,  I,  14.    Haut.,  96o.m.  ,*  priz,  26f. 
V^nua  d'Arlea.    Muade  dea  Antiauea,  1, 18.    Haut ,  2m.  lOc.m.;  priz,  ISOf. 
V^nua  k  la  coqullle.    Mua^o  dea  Antiquea.  1. 16.    Haut.,  66c.m. ;  priz,  60f. 
Vdnna  de  Veraaillea,  dite  G^nitriz.    Mua^  dea  Antiqaea,  1, 12.    Haot.,  Im.  76c.m. ; 

priz,  150f. 
Vtoua  de  M^dlcia  (Mua4e  de  Florence),  osuvre  de  C14om6ne,  flla  d'Apollodore, 

Ath^nlen.    Haut.,  Im.  64c.m.;  priz.  lOOf. 
V^nua  de  Mllo.    Haut.,  2m.  lOoon.;  priz,  120f. 

IV.-8TATUB8  MODBRN1SS. 

L'Abondanoe,  par  Barth^lemy  Prienr,  bronze  du  Louvre.    Hant.,  Im.  28c.m. ;  priz, 

OOf. 
Amour  pr6aentant  one  roae  k  an  paplllon,  par  Chaudet,  1810.    Haut.,  80cjn. ;  priz, 

OOf. 
Atalante  faiaant  aa  toilette,  par  Jamea  Pradler,  1850.    Haot.^  Im. ;  priz,  80f. 
Baigneuae,  par  Faloonnet,  1767.    Haul.,  70c.m.;  priz,  40f. 
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CMpaseiile,  Aarore,  Joar  et  Nttlt,  tombeaa  det  HMIols  k  Ploreneo,  par  Hicbel-Ange. 

Copies  r^dulfces  dea  quatro  flgurea  coucheos.    Prtz,  chacuoe,  80f. 
CjrparisM  plearant  son  faoQ,  par  Ohaadet,  1798.    Haut.,  Im.  AOc.m.;  larg.,  60ojn.; 

prlz,  120f. 
Jeanne  d' Arc.  par  la  prfncease  ICathllde  d'Orl^ns.    Haat.,  9m.  20c.in. ;  prlx,  200IL 
Judith,  par  Ladatte,  1741.    Haul.,  89c.ni.;  priz,  50f. 
Marie  Leozinska,  par  G-uillaumo  Ooastou.    Clarao,  Mus^e  do  Sealpture,  pi.  848«,  n. 

26500.    Haul.,  201  ;  priz,  200f. 
Roberto  Legendre,  Spouse  de  Louis  Poncher,  morte  en  1622  (figure  couch^).  Larg., 

Im.  S5C.II1.;  priz,  80f. 
LouiB  XIV.,  statue  ^questre  par  Glrardon,  1699.    Haat.,  Im.  2c.m.;  priz,  120f. 
Mcrcure  attachant  ses  talonuUres,  par  Plgalle,  1745.    Haut,  68c.m. ;  priz,  40f. 
Milon  de  Crotone,  par  Kdme  DumoDt,  1768.    Haut.,  61c.m. ;  priz,  fiOf. 
Nvmphe  Salmaois  par  Fran^ois^Joseph  Bosio,  1819.    Haut.,  83e.m.;  priz,  80f. 
Pariii  le  Bcrgcr,  par  Gillet,  1757.    Haat.,  85c.m.;  priz,  40f. 
PhilopoBmcn,  par  David  d* Angers  (Jardia  des  Tulieri'.*s).    Haut.,  2m.  40c.m. :  priz, 

2oor. 

Prisonnier.  les  bras  li^s.  par  Miehel^Ange.    Olarac,  Mus^  de  Scuipture,  pi.  857,  n. 

2506.    Haut.,  2m.  15c.m.:  priz,  lOOf. 
Jeune  Prisonnier,  lo  bras  repli^  au-dessus  do  la  tSte,  par  Michel* Ange.    Clarac,  pi. 

357,  n.  2597.    Haut.,  2ra.  .'i.ic.m. ;  priz,  ISOf. 
Promoth^e  enchaino,  par  Pradier  (Jardin  des  Tuileries).    Haut.,  Im.  50c.m.;  larg., 

2m.;  priz.  200f. 
Ulysse  tendant  bod  arc,  par  J.  Bonsseau,  1716.    Haut.,  86c.m. ;  priz,  50f. 
Venus  au  bain,  par  Allegrain.  1767.    Haut.,  Im.  60c.m. ;  priz,  200f. 
Voltaire  dans  son  fauteull  (Com^die-FraD^aise),  par  Hoadon.    Haut.,  Im.  65cjn.; 

priz,  2oOf. 

v.  — FRAGMENTS  DE  STATUES  ET  TORSES. 

Amour  grec  du  Vatican.    Mus^e  des  Antiques,  1, 15.    Haut.,  73c. ra. ;  priz,  15f. 
Eaope  (fe  la  Villa  Albaiil  (Mus^  du  Capitole).    Clarac,  pi.  1023,  n.  2905.    HauU, 

50c.m. ;'  priz,  20f. 
Faune  cymballier.    Mus^e  dcs  Antiques,  HI.  pi.  13,  .3.    Haut.,  73c.m.;  priz,  7f. 
Femmcs,  deuz  torses  du  Louvre.    Haut.,  81o.m.;  priz,  6f 

'*  "  ••  "      48c.m.;    ♦'     2f.  60c. 

Heroule  du  Belvdd^re,  muvre  d'ApoUonius,  flls  do  Nestor,  Ath^nlen.    Moste  des 

Antiques,  II,  4.    uaut.,  Im.  48c.m.;  priz,  72f. 
Hermaphrodite  Borgh^se.    Haut.,  60c.m. ;  Priz,  5f. 
Hommes,  trois  torses  du  Louvre.    Haut.,  88c.m. ;  priz,  6f. 
'*  "  "      70c.m.,     **     6f. 

«  "  "  *«      61c.m.,      "     8f.60c. 

Inopus.    Clarac,  pi.  750  ct  1086,  n.  1820.    Haut.,  97c.m. ;  priz,  18f. 
Laoco5n,  torse  aveo  la  tt^te.    Haut.,  Im.  12c.m. ;  priz,  30r. 

Marsyas,  torse  avec  la  t6tc.    Mus^>e  des  Antiques,  1, 56.    Haut.,  Im.  22c.m. ;  priz,  30f. 
Poseidon  du  Parthenon  (Mus^  Britannique).    Haut.,  Im.;  priz,  20f. 
Psyche  du  Mus^o  de  Naples.    Haut.  94c.m. ;  priz,  lOf. 
Venus  de  M^diois.    Haut.,  60o.m. ;  priz,  6f. 
Vdnus  de  Mllo.    Haut.,  Im.  5c.m.;  priz,  40f. 
Milon  de  Crotone,  par  Pierre  Puget.    Haut.,  Im.  45  cm.;  priz,  60f. 

VI.  —  STATUETTES  ANTIQUES. 

A.  STATaETTEfl  toTPTIBNNBS. 

La  ddesse  Paeht.    Haut.,  60o.m. ;  priz,  lOf. 

Le  rol  Am^oophls  IV.    Olarac,  pi.  995,  n.  2549^.    Haut.,  Im. ;  prix,  lOf. 

B.  MARBRES  OREC8. 

Pallas  d*anoien  style.    Mus^e  des  Antiques,  IH,  pi.  1, 1.    Haut.,  Im. ;  priz,  lOf. 
PaUas  du  Parihdnon,  Imitation  do  I*(BUvre  de  Poldias.    Gerhard,  DenkmlUer,  1800, 
pi.  185,  8,  4.    Haut.,  40c.m. ;  priz,  3f. 

C.  FIGCRTNEfl  EN  BBONZE. 

Jeune  Acteur.    Haut,  15c. m. :  priz,  2f.  50e. 

Enfant  romain.    Haut,  lOc.m. ;  priz,  3f.  50c. 

Faune.  Haut.,  Stem. :  larg.,  7c.m. ;  priz,  6f. 

G^nie  spheriste.    Haut,  l'2c.m. ;  priz.  3f.  50o. 

Hercule  Phllopotis.    Haut,  14c.m. ;  priz.  3r.  60o. 

Herculo  d<icor«  d^une  couronne  de  pcupller.    Haut.,  16ni.;  priz,  3C 

Jupiter.    Haut,  15c.m. :  priz.  If.  60o. 

Mars.    Haut ,  25c.ro  ;  priz,  5fl 
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Merenre.    Hant.,  ISr.ra. ;  priz,  If.  50e. 
«  "       28c.m.,     *»     6f. 

•I  «       22cjn.,     ♦*      6f. 

Neptane.    Haat.,  22  cm. ;  priz,  If. 
8Uene.    Haat.,  22c.m.;  prix,  6f. 
Vtous.    Haat.,  12c  m.  ,*  priz,  If.  50o. 
*•  "       140.111.,     ♦*     If.  60. 

"  **       17c.m.,     "     ML  50o. 

VIL  —  BTATUKTTE8  MODEBNBS. 

Enfknt  eflVay^,  imitation  de  I'antique.    Hani,  10o.m. ;  priz,  2f.  60o. 

Faune  aocroupl  de  Floreace,  style  de  Micliel-Ange.    Haut.,  22  o.m. ;  priz,  4f. 

Henri  IV.    Haut.,  47c.m.;  priz,  16f. 

Hercule  tenant  le>  pommea  dee  Heep^ridea,  imitation  de  l*antiqae.    Haat.,  IQo.ra.; 

priz,  4f. 
Enfant  J4«n8  k  la  cr^ho.    Larg.,  40o.m. ;  priz,  lOf. 
Marie  de  M^dicis.    Haat.,  40am.;  priz,  l&f. 

Vin.  — BU8TB8   ANTIQUES. 

Achllle  Borgh^ae.    Haat,  QOc.m. ;  priz,  8f. 

Agrippa  de  Gabies.    Clarao,  Momo  de  Boulpiare,  pi.  1070,  n.  3252.    Haat.,  46o.m.; 

priz,  6f. 
Alezandre  le  Grand  de  Tivoli.    Ylsoonti,  loonographie  greeque,  30,  1.     Haat. 

08c.m.;  priz,  12f. 
Alezandre  86v^re  da  Palais  Braachi.    Mas^  des  Antiqaes,  HI,  Bastes,  0,2.  Haut., 

(Wo.m. ;  priz,  6f. 
Amazone  blcea^e.    Maa^e  des  Antiqaea,  H,  11.    Haat.,  60c.m.;  priz.  8f. 
Amoar  grec  da  Vatican.    Haat.,  61c ju. ;  priz,  6f. 
AntinoUa  da  Capitole.    Haut.,  62c.m. ;  priz,  4Jf. 
Antinoas,  baate  colosaal  de  la  Villa  Mondragono  k  Frascati.    Maa^e  des  Antlqaes, 

II,  83.    Haot.,  04c.m.;  prix.  12f. 
AntinoUa,  du  Bclv^d^re.    Haut.,  75c.m.;  priz,  8f. 
ApoUon  da  BelvM^re.    Haat.,  85c  m.;  priz,  12f. 
ApoUon  ^gyptien,  bronze  da  Louvre,    uaut.,  50o.m.;  priz,  8f. 
Apolloniua  de  Tyanea  (Buate  dit  dO  bronze  da  Loarre.    Olarac,  pi.  1078,  n.  2702*. 

Haut.,  71c.m.;  priz,  5f. 
Ariadne  du  Capitole.    Mua^  des  Antiques,  I,  70.    Haat.,  78o.m.;  priz,  12f. 
Atalante,  dite  l>iane  de  Gabies.    Haut.,  50c.m. ;  priz,  6f. 
Aoguste  portant  la  couronne  cMqao  du  Palais  Bevilacqua  k  V^rone.    Mus^  des 

Antiquea,  III,  pi.  5, 4.    Haut.,  vOo.m. ;  priz.  Of. 
Bacchuaindien  au  turban,  marbredeVeraullea.    Maate  dea  Antiquea,  I,  70.  Haut., 

46c.m. ;  prix,  lOf. 
Bacohna  indlen,  marbre  rouge  antique  du  Louvre.    Clarac,  pi.  1086,  n.  2760^.  Haut., 

50o  m. ;  prix,  lOf. 
Garaealla,  marbre  de  la  VUla  Borgbtee.    Clarao,  pi.  1075,  n.  8810*>.    Haut.,  61c.m.; 

prix,  6f. 
O^res,  buate  pria  aur  one  atatoe  de  la  Villa  Borgh^ae.   Clarao,  pi.  270,  n.  758.   Haat., 

51c.m.;  prix,  4f. 
Julea  Odaar,  buate  pria  aur  la  atatae  du  Louvre.    Haut.,  60c.m ;  priz,  lOf. 
Clc^ron.    Haut.,  60c  m. ;  priz,  5f. 
D^oath^ne  de  la  Villa  Albaol.    Mius^e  dea  Antiquea,  ni,  buatea,  pi.  4,  5.    Haut., 

44c.m. ;  priz,  6f. 
Diane  Borgntoe,  buste  colosaal.    Mus^  dos  Antiques,  EH,  buatea,  pi.  1,  8.    Haut., 

83c.m. ;  prix.  8f. 
£liua  V^ruB,  de  la  Villa  Borgb^se.    Clarao,  pi.  1081,  n.  2440.    Haut.,  76c.m. :  priz, 

lOf. 
Esculape  Albanl.    Mua^e  dea  Antiques,  1, 48.    Haat.,  70o.m. ;  priz,  ISf. 
Euriplde  do  Mantoue.    MaH<Se  dea  Antiquea,  H,  09.    Haut.,  55c.m. ;  priz,  7f.  60c. 
Faune  k  la  tacbe  de  la  Villa  Albanl.    Mna4e  des  Antiquea,  II,  72.    Haut.,  48o.m. ; 

prix,  8f. 
Faune  Borgh^ae.    Haut.,  S8o.m. ;  priz,  2f. 
Faunea  porteura  (deoz),  de  la  Villa  Albanl.    Hos^  dea  Antiques,  x^i  13.    Haat,. 

63c jn. ;  priz,  ohacun,  12f. 
Fauatlne  la  Jeune.    Haut.,  60o.m. ;  priz,  12f. 

Jeune  Fille  romalne.    Mua^  dm  Antiquea,  H,  06.    Haut.,  40c.m. ;  priz,  8f. 
Gordien  IMe  de  Gablea.    Mua^e  dea  Antiquea,  H,  00.    Haut.,  61o.m. ;  priz,  6f. 
Jeuoe  Hercule.    Mua^  des  Antiques,  H,  07.    Haut.,  61c.m. ;  priz,  If. 
H6roa  grec,  marbre  de  la  Villa  Borgb^.    Clarao,  pi.  1085,  n.  2810*.    Haat.,  Im.; 

priz,12£. 
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HIppocrate  de  Cos.    IfQste  det  AntlqnM,  n,  72.    Haat.,  43c.in. ;  prix,  tf. 

Hom^re  dn  LooTre.    Haat,  56e.iii. ;  prtz,  7f.  60o. 

IsU  grecque.    Clarac,  pi.  1067,  n.  2789>.    Haot.,  41e.iii. ;  priz.  8f. 

Joplter  dH>trieoli,  do  Mob^  da  Vatioaii.    Uaat.,  68c.m. ;  prlx,  if. 

Laooodn.    Haat.,  63e.m.;  prix,  12f. 

Lea  deoz  Flla  do  Laooodn.    Haot.,  48e.in. ;  priz,  chacon,  8f. 

LaocodD  de  Bmzelle*  (M as4e  da  doo  d'Arembarg).    MonomeDti  delP  Inadtnto,  IIi 

41^.    Haat.,  d4c.in. :  priz,  8f. 
Marc- Aar^le,  boete  da  Loavre.    Haat.,  60c.m. ;  priz,  8f. 
Mereare^aste  pria  sar  le  grooDe  de  Mercore  et  Valcain.    Maate  dea  Antiques,  I, 

22.    Haut.,  60c  m. ;  priz,  b\. 
Miltiade  de  la  Villa  Albani.    Clarae,  pi.  1004,  n.  2912.    Haat.,  67c.m. ;  priz,  tf. 
N^ron  Borgh^ae.    Clarac,  pi.  1095,  n.  8272b.    Haat.«  07o.in. ;  priz,  M, 
Ompbale  Albani.    Mus^  aea  Antiqaea,  II,  07.    Haat.,  OOc.m. ;  priz,  Of. 
Dieu  marin,  dit  Pal^mon.    VLuw&o  dea  Antiqaea,  I,  72.    Hant.,  fi^.m. ;  priz,  4f. 
Pallaa  de  Veliari.    Haut.,  80o.m. ;  priz,  20r 
Pallaa  eoaverte  da  caaque  aoz  tiitea  de  b^Uer.    Moa^  dea  Antiqaea,  m,  pi.  1,  2. 

Haut,  SOojn.;  priz,  8f. 
Pftrla.    Clarao,  pi.  1097,  n.  2904*.    Haat.,  78e.ni. ;  priz.  Of. 
Rome  de  la  Villa  Borgb^ac,  baate  ooloaaal.   Maate  dea  Antiqaea,  I,  74.    Haut., 

92e.m. ;  priz,  2Sf. 
Rome  en  Amaaone.    Clarac,  pi.  1100,  n.  2820*.    Haat,  77c.m.;  priz,  8f. 
Bapho  da  Capitole.    Haat..  44c.m. ;  priz,  3f. 
8^n6qae,  marbre  da  Louvre.    Haut.,  60c. m. ;  priz,  8f. 
Bocrate.    Muate  dea  Antiqaea,  II,  73.    Haat,  63c.m.;  priz,  4t 
Tlb^re  Albani.    Clarac.  pi.  1103.  n.  S255.    Hant.,  09c.m. ;  priz,  8f. 
Tib^re  ooaronn^  de  chdne,  marbre  de  Qablea.    Haat,  67c.m. ;  priz,  8f. 
TriO<^n«  buate  da  Loavre.    Haat.,  60c.m. :  priz,  8t 
V^nua  d'Arlea.    Haat.,  07c.m. ;  priz,  7f.  60c. 
V<^nua  du  Capitole.    Haat.,  66c.m. ;  priz,  6f. 
V^nua  de  Cnlde,  marbre  de  la  VUla  Borghtee.    Maa4e  dea  Antiqaea,  1, 88.   Hant., 

Im.j  priz,  12f. 
Vdnaa  de  VcraalUea,  dite  O^nitriz.    Haat,  62c jn.;  priz,  4f. 
V^nua  de  M^dicia.    Haut.,  64c.m. ;  priz,  6f. 
V^nua  de  lilto.    Haat.  70c.m. ;  priz,  8f. 
Luciua  V^rue,  buate  coloaaal  de  fa  Villa  Borghdae.    Mua^  dea  Antiqaea,  HI,  boatea, 

pi.  6.    Haat,  Im.  SOc.m. ;  priz,  40f. 
Viteuiaa.    Clarae,  pi.  1100,  n.  72.    Haat.,  02c.m. ;  priz,  6f. 

IX.— BUSTBS  MODERNES. 

Carvatlde,  par  Jean  Got^on.    Haut,  70e.m. ;  priz,  12f. 

Mllon  de  Crotone,  par  Pierre  Paget    Haat.,  OSc.m. ;  priz,  lOf. 

Jeane  Femme  inoonnae,  marbre  du  zv«  ai^e  (Louvre,  n.  70).    Haat,  60e.m.;  priz, 

5f. 
Enfant  p&r  Oennain  Pilon.    Clarao,  Huade  de  Boalptare,  pi.  1116,  n.  8638.    Hant, 

32c.  m.;  priz,  2f. 
Loais  XII,  par  Laurent  de  Mngiano.    Haat.,  Olo.m. :  priz.  Of. 
Fran^oia  I**,  bronze  de  PEcoie  nran^aiee  du  zvi*  ai^le.   Haut,  90o.m. ;  larg.,  72o.m. ; 

priz..30r.  ^  .  .         - 

Henri  II,  par  Germain  Pilon.    Haut.,  77o.m. ;  priz,  2Df. 
Henri  11,  buate  attribu4  k  Jean  Gouion.    Haut.,  80c.m. ;  priz,  dOf. 
Cbarle8  IX.  par  Germain  Pilon,  1508.    Haut,  77o.m. ;  prix,  26f. 
Henri  III,  par  Germain  Pilon.    Haut,  77c.m.;  priz,  25f. 
Henri  IV.    Haut,  OOcnL ;  priz.  20f. 
Henri  IV,  attribu^  k  Barth4lemy  Prieur.    Clarao,  pi.  1110,  n.  8546.    Haat,  80c jn.; 

priz,  25r. 
Henri  IV.  buate  avec  un  braa.    Haut.,  70o.ra. ;  priz,  26f. 

Loula  XIII.  par  Simon  GulUain.    Clarac,  pi.  1122,  n.  8504.    Hant.,  Im. ;  priz.  25f. 
Louia  XIV  en£uit,  par  Bimon  Gulliain.    Clarao,  pi.  804,  n.  2611.    Haat,  60ojn.; 

priz.  20f. 
Loufa  XV.    Clarac,  pi.  1124,  n.  8669.    Haut,  70o.m. ;  priz,  20f. 
I»uieXV.    Haut,  Im.;  priz,  30f. 
Marie- Antoinette.    Haut,  OOo.m.;  priz.  20f. 
Napol6on  I*»,  par  Houdon.    Haut.,  76c.m^  priz,  16f. 
Btotrix  d'Eate,  marbre  do  zv«  altele,  attribu^  k  Deaiderio  de  Betlignano.    Clarao, 

pi.  1117,  n.  8637.    Haut,  62c.m. ;  priz,  8f. 
Diane  de  Poltiera.    Clarac,  pi.  3S0,  n.  2600.    Haat,  80c.m. ;  priz,  20f. 
Diane  dlte  Diane  de  Poitiers,  par  Jean  Goujon.    Haut,  70c.m. ;  priz,  IQf. 
Mme  du  Barry,  par  Pi^ou,  17t3.    Haut,  70c. m. ;  priz,  lOf. 

Bolleau-DcHpreauz, par  Girardon.  Clarac, pi.  1122,  n.  8567.  Hant.,  OOo.m.;  priz, 2fif. 
Boaauet,  par  A.  Coyievoz.    Clarac.  pi.  1123,  n.  8660*.    Haut,  76c  jn. ;  priz,  16f. 
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Bnffoii,  par  Paion,  1778.    Olarso,  pi.  1123,  n.  8568.    Haiit.,  80c.m. ;  priz,  lAf. 
L'amiraf  de  Chabot,  par  Jean  Oooaln.     Olarac,  pi.  358,  n.  2601.    Haot,  SOejn.; 

prix,  12f. 
Jean-Baptlste  Colbert,  par  Mlehel  Aogaler.  C1arao,pl.  1121,  n.  8557.  Haat.,  85o.m.; 
^     prix,  25f. 
Edouard  Colbert  (frire  da  miolttre),  par  Desjardiu.    Olarac,  pi.  1121,  n.  8556. 

Haat.,  Im.  5c.m.;  prix,  80f. 
I/amlral  de  CoUgny,  par  Jean  CK>aJoa.    Clarao,  pi.  1120,  n.  8553.  Haat.,  70o.m. ; 

Srix,  25f. 
^,  bronze  da  xvil*  Bitele.    Olarac,  pi.  1122,  n.  8563.    Haat.,  OOe.m. ;  prix,  25f. 
Pierre  Comcillo.    Haat.,  OOo.m. ;  prix,  25f. 
Thomaa  Cornellle.    Haut,  90c.m.:  prix,  25f. 

Ooyzevox,  par  iui-m^ne.    Clarac,  pi.  1128,  n.  306OA.    Haat.,  67c jn.;  prix,  15f. 
Cuvier.    Haut.,  85c.m. ;  prix,  80f. 
Jacquea>Loals  David,  par  Bade,  1883.     Clarac,  pi.  1134,  n.  8637.    Haat.,  88c jn.; 

ftrix,  30f. 
bert  de  I'Dnne,  bronxe  da  xrl*  siteie.    Clarao,  pi.  1129,  n.  3605.  Haat.,  80o.m. ; 

prix.  lOf. 
DMcartes.    Haat.,  88c.m. ;  prix,  20f. 
Christophe  de  Thoa,  ^cole  fran9aiae  da  xrl*  aitele.    Clarac,  pi.  1120,  n.  8551.   Haat., 

70c.m.;  prix,  20f. 
Da  Couple,  capitaine  de  TaLueaa,  par  Bougron,  1830.    Clarao,  pi.  1125*,  n.  8574. 

Haut.,  90c. m.;  prix,  25f. 
F^nelon.    Clarao,  pi.  1122,  n.  8560^.    Haot,  Im. ;  prix,  25f. 
Oomte  de  Forbln,  chef  d'escadre,  par  Petltot,  1822.    Haut.,  97c.m. :  prix,  25f. 
Comte  de  Forbln,  directeur  dee  BCus^e  da  LouTre,  par  Bamas.    Clarao,  pi.  1186,  n. 

8658.    Haut.,  Im. ;  prlz,  12f. 
Franklin.    Haul.,  65c.ni.;  priz,  lOf. 

Martin  Fr^mlnet,  pelntre.    Clarac,  pi.  1119,  n.  8548.    Haut..  49o.m. ;  prix,  20f. 
Francois  Gerard,  par  Pradier.    Clarac.  pi.  1135,  n.  3645.    Haut.,  90c.m. ;  prix,  80f. 
Giroaet-Trloaon.  par  Roman.    Olarac,  pi.  1135,  n.  3644.    Haut.,  79c.m.;  prix,  aof. 
Gluck,  par  Francfn  ais.    Clarac,  pi.  1123,  n.  3656».    Haat.,  80c .m. ;  prix,  20f. 
JeanOoi^on.    Clarac,  pi.  1120,  n.  3552.    Haut.,  80c.m  ;  prix,  20f. 
Le  baron  Gros.  par  Debay  pfere.    Olarac,  pi.  1135,  n  8643.    Haut.,  84c.m. ;  prix,  80f. 
Jean  de  Bologne,  buate  attribu^  k  Pierre  Franqueyllle.    Clarao,  pi.  1119,  n.  3546. 

Haut.,  70c. m.;  prix,  lOf. 
Bernard  Jussiea.    Haut.,  SOc.m.;  prix,  80f. 
Antoino-Laurent  Juseicu.    Haut.,  70c.m. ;  priz,  15f, 
Lac^pMe.    Haut.,  OOo.m.;  prix,  lOf. 
La  Fx>ntaine.    Haut.,  85o.m. ;  prix,  20f. 
Lamoignon.    Haut.,  85c.m.;  prix,  25f. 
Comte  de  Lamothe-Piquet,  par  Brion,  1828.    Clarac,  pi.  1125*,  n.  857^.    Haat., 

75c.m. ;  prlz,  20f. 
Lap^rouse.  navlgateur,  par  Rude,  1828.    Clarao,  pi.  1126*,  n.  8574^.    Haat.,  80c.m.; 

prix,  30f. 
Charles  Le  Brun,  par  Coy  xerox,  1679.     Clarao,  pi.  1188,  n.  8680.    Haat.,  85o.m. ; 

prix,  25f. 
Le  Ndtre,  par  Goardel.    Clarac,  pi.  1186,  n.  8647.    Haut.,  85c  jn.;  prix,  25f. 
Olivier  Le  Febvre,  seigneur  d^Ormesson,  baste  attriba^  k  Ponce.    Clarao,  pi.  1119, 

n.  3647.    Haut.,  48c.m. ;  prix,  lOf. 
Bastache  Lesueur,  par  Roland.  1806.    Haat.,  Im. ;  prix,  80f. 
Linn4.    Haut.,  SOc.m. ;  prlz,  20f. 

Louvois^ar  Dcejardlns.    Clarac,  pi.  1119,  n.  8550.    Haut.,  80o.m.;  priz,  25f. 
Lulli.    Haut.,  90c .m.;  priz,  25f. 

Monsart,  par  Lemoyne,  1705.    Clarac,  pi.  1123,  n.  3566.  Haat.,  Im.  lOc.m.;  priz,  40f. 
If  aurlce,  comte  de  8ax<*,  marshal  de  France,  par  Plgalle.    Haat.,  SOc.m.  tprix,  20f. 
Mazarin,  par  Coyzevox.    Clarao,  pi.  1122.  n.  8560*.    Haat.,  SOc.m. :  prix,  20f. 
Pierre  Mignard,  par  Coyzevox.    Clarac,  pi.  1132.  n.  8628.    Haut.,  78c.m  ;  prix,  20f. 
Pelresc,  par  Francln  His.    Clarao,  pi.  1120,  n.  3556.    Haut.,  67c.m. ;  priz,  20f. 
Le  Primatlce,  par  Foyatler,  1826.   Clarac,  pi.  1129,  n.  8607.   Haut.,  68c.m.;  prix,  lOf. 
Jean  Racine.    Haut.,  SOc.m. ;  prix,  20f. 
Reaumur.    Haut.,  70c.m.;  prix,  lOf. 

Richelieu,  par  Coyzevox.    Clarac.  pi.  1119,  n.  8549.    Haat.,  84c.m. ;  prix,  25f. 
Jean-Jacques  Rousseau,  par  Houaon,  1778.    Haut..  45c.m. ;  prix,  lOf. 
Pierre  Siguier,  cbancelier  de  France,  bronze  attrinu^  k  Jacques  Sarrazln.    Clarao, 

pi.  1120,  n.  8554.    Haut.,  72  cm.:  prix.  20f. 
Booinot,  par  Prevot    Clarao,  pi.  1125,  n.  8566*.    Haut.,  63o.m. ;  prix,  20f. 

X.— TfiTKS. 

Antonin  le  Pieux.    Mas^  dM  Antlqaes,  H,  85.    Haot.,  55c.m. ;  prix,  12f. 
Centaures  (deux),  des  metopes  du  Parthenon  (ICus^  Britanniqae).    Haut.,  88e.m.; 
priz,  ^.    Haut.,  43c jn.;  prix,  5f. 
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Claude,  bronse  da  Louvre.    Haste  des  AnUqaes,  in*  battet,  pi.  6.   Haat.,47ojiL ; 

prix,  Of. 
Femme  vollte  (Louvre,  salle  de  la  Ps^eh6).    Haut,  aOe.m. ;  prlz,  8f. 
Femmo  frisee,  bronze  du  Louvre.    BLaut.,  40c.iii. ;  prlx,  tf. 
Inconnu,  marbre  du  Louvre.    Haat.,  48c.ni.;  priz,  3f. 
J upitcr Trophonius, ditJupiter  Talleyraod.  Clarac,  pi.  1086,  n. S722«.  Hant, 42ojii.; 

Sriz.  Of. 
mte,  fiU  de  Juba,  rol  de  Maar^tonie  (Maate  d'Afrique).    Clarae,  pL  1003,  a. 
3487^.    Haut.,  35c.m.;  prlz,  4f. 
Le  IWmoaleur  f  Arrotino),  du  Haste  de  Florence.    Haul.,  lOcjn.;  prix,  6C 
Enfant  (Bcole  florentlne).    Haut.,  ISc.m.;  priz,  2f. 

XI.— HA8QU£S. 

Apollon  da  BoIvM^re.    Priz,  8f. 

Apollon  dit  I'Espa^e.    Haste  des  Antiques,  I,  74.    Prix,  60f. 

Jupiter.    Prix,  if.  dOe. 

Jupiter  d*OtrlcolI,  au  Vatican.    Priz,  8f. 

Ladlia.  masque  colossal  du  Louvre.    Haat.,  Im. ;  prlx,  8Qf. 

Ompbale  Albani.    Priz,  3f. 

Dien  Marin  dit  Pal^mon.    Prix,  If.  60c. 

Psyche  da  Huste  de  Naples.    Prix,  If.  60c. 

Sapbo  du  Capitole.    Priz,  If.  &0o. 

Thucydide.    Hus^e  des  Antiqaee,  m,  bastea,  pi.  4.    Prix,  If.  60e. 

Venus  d'Arles.    Priz,  2f. 

Vteus  de  Versailles  dlte  <Hn4trix.    Prix,  If.  &0o. 

V^nus  de  H<idicis.    Priz,  If.  60c. 

V6nasdeHilo.    Priz,  2f. 

Prisonnier,  par  Hichel-Ange.    Prix,  3f. 

Xn. — AKIHAUZ. 

TStes  des  cbevaox  d'Hypdrion  at  de  la  Kult  sar  le  fironton  dn  Parth^oa  (Haste 

Britannique).    Prix,  chucune,  12f. 
Chlen  Borffhese.    Olarac,  pi.  350,  n.  216.    Haat.,  57o.m. ;  prix,  26f. 
Lion  assynen  du  palais  royal  do  Khorsabad.    Larg.,  41c.m.;  prix,  4f. 
Pantb^re  bachique.    Haut.,  lOc.m.;  prix,  2f.  60c. 
Chlen  Gouch^,  par  Giraud.    Haut.,  60c.in. ;  priz,  25f. 
Lions  du  Jardlu  des  Tulleries,  par  Barye.     Haat.,  2m.;  prix,  2&0f.     Hant.,  Im. 

20c.m. ;  priz,  200f. 

XIU.  — HEHBRBS    DETACHES. 

Acfallle  Borgbfese,  2  bras.    Priz,  cbacun,  6f.  60c. 

Antinoas  du  Vatican,  2  bras.    Priz,  cbacun.  Of. 

L'Enfant  Bacchus  (du  groupe  dit  Faune  k  I'Enfant),  2  jambea  et  1  braa.    Prix,  la 

Sifece,  If. 
attant  grec  dit  le  Qlndiatear  Borghtee,  2  bras.    Prix,  ehaoun,  2f. 
Idem.    2  jambes.    Priz,  chacune,  8f. 
Idem.    2  pieds.    Prix,  chaeun.  If.  SOe. 
Diane  de  Versailles,  2  jambes.    Priz,  chaoane,  4f. 
Idem.    2  pieds.    Friz,  cbacun,  2f. 
Hermaphrodite  Borgh^se,  2  pieds.    Prix,  chacan,  60c. 
Laocoon,  1  bras.    Prix,  Of. 

Idem.    1  caisse,  2 Jambes,  et  1  genou.    Prix,  la  pitee,  3f, 
Idem.    2  pieds.    Priz,  chacan,  If.  60c. 
Harsyas,  2  pieds.    Priz,  cbacun.  If.  60o. 
Hercure,  dit  Oermanicus,  1  bras.    Prix,  6f. 
Idem.    2  Jambes.    Prix,  chacune,  8f. 
Idem.    2  pieds.    Prix,  chaeun.  If.  60o. 
Hercure  alt  Jason,  1  Jambe.    Prix,  3f. 
Sil^ne  dit  Faane  k  I'Enftot,  2  Jambes.    Prix,  cbaenne,  8f. 
Idem.    2  pieds.    Prix,  cbacun,  75c. 
V^nas  de  HMIcls,  2  bras.    Prix,  cbacun,  2f. 
Idem.    2  Jambes.    Prix,  chacune,  8f. 

Hllon  de  Crotone.  par  Pierre  Puget,  2  Jambes.    Prix,  ehacane,  6f. 
Idem.    Patte  du  Hon.    Prix,  2f. 
Holse,  par  Michel- Ange.  1  bras.    Prix,  8f. 
Prisonnier,  par  Hichel-Ange.  bras  repli4.    Priz.  Of. 
Jeune  Prisonnier,  par  Hichel-Ange,  2  bras.    Prix,  chacan,  4£ 
Idem.    2  Jambes.    Prix,  chacane,  6f. 
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XIV.  — BA8-RBLISF8  ANTIQUES. 

A.  RELIEFS  ftOTPTIElTS. 

LePharaooSn^flroti  terrsMant  an  bommede  raoo  asUtfqae  ( relief  provenantdiiinont 
Blnal).    Haut.)  Im.;  larg.,  iOo.m. ;  prix,  lOf. 

B.  RELIEFS  ABSTRIENS. 

7.  Uvk  ptUais  roifcU  de  Kharstdxid. 

Tanreaux  ail^s  k  faoe  bamaine  (trolfl).    Haul.,  4m.  20o  m . ;  prIx,  chacun,  SOOf. 
Biylntt^  tenant  une  corbelUo  et  ane  ponime  dc  ptn.    Haat.,  SSc.m.;  prix,  lOf. 
Divinity  k  t£te  d'aigle.    Haut.,  Im.  2e.ni. ;  prIx,  lOf. 
Prdtre  portant  una  tige  de  pavot.    Haat.,  Qocm. ;  prix,  lOf. 

//.  Du  palais  royal  tie  yifUve. 

Sardanapale  m.  taant  dea  lions.    Uaat.,  Im. ;  larg.,  6m. ;  pHx,  20f. 

B^rdanapale  V,  dann  son  char.    Haut.,  Im.  20o.m. ;  larg.,  80c.m. ;  prix,  lOf. 

Tributalren  condulsant  dea  bmnfs.    Haut.,  Im.  60o.m.;  larg.,  Im.  SOcm. ;  prix,  20f. 

Guerriers  dans  leurs  cbara.    Haut.,  Im.  20c.m. ;  larg.,  SOc.m.;  prix,  lOf. 

Bi^e  d^une  ville.    Haut.,  Im. ;  larg.,  8m. ;  prix.  40f. 

Fragment  d'un  hommo  tenant  deux  cbevaax.    Haut.,  60c.m. ;  prix,  it. 

O.  BA8-BEI.IBF9  ORBC8  ET  ROMAINS. 

Agamemnon,  £p^as,  et  le  h^raat  Talthybius,  relief  de  Samothrace.    Olarao,  pi.  116, 

n.  238.    Haut.,  46c.m  ;  larg.,  45c.m  ;  prix,  3f. 
Combat  d'Amazones,  sarcopbage  do  Saloaiqa<f.    Olarao,  pi.  117*,  n.  23>.     Haut., 

78c  m. ;  larg.,  2m.  63c. m  ;  prix,  OOf 
ApoUon.  Diane,  et  Latone  dcvant  uno  Idole.    Mus^  dee  Antiques,  III,  bas-rollefs, 

pi.  26,  9.    Haut  ,  68c  m  ;  larg  ,  6Sc  m. ;  nrix.  4f. 
Baa-rellef  du  temple  d'Assos  en  My«lo  (scene  du  llepas).  Glarac,  pi.  116»,  n.  233». 

Haul.,  80o.m.;  larg.,  2ra.;  prix.  40f. 
Baccbante.  Musde  des  Antiques, III.  pi.  10, 7    Haut.,  65o.m. ;  Urg.,  44c.m. ;  prix.  6f. 
Baccbante  en  fureur.  Mus^cdos  Antiques.  I,  76.  Haut,  60cm  ;  iarg.,3Jc.m.;  prix,3f. 
BaocbuB  et  Ariadne,  cam^e  du  Louvre.    Haut.,  43c.m.;  larg.,  54c. m. ;  prix,  3f. 
Tdte  de  BcBuf  (prise  sur  la  colonne  Tn^ane).    Haut.,  30o.m. ;  larg.,  46c.m. ;  prix.  If. 
Combat  dc  Oentaures,frise  du  temple  de  Pblgalie.   Haut.,  Im.  SOc.m. ;  larg.,  22o.m. ; 

prix,  40f. 
Danseusee.    Hus^c  des  Antiques,  II.  97.   Haut.,  76c.m. ;  larg.,  Im.  87e.m. ;  prix,  40f. 
Diane.  mMalUon  d'nn  aatel  Borghtee.     Museo  des  Antiques,  III,  autels,  pi.  4. 

Haut.,  40o  m  ;  prix,  &f. 
Invocation  k  Bsoulape  pour  une  femme  et  un  enfant  malades.    Haut. ,  48o  m. ;  larg., 

90c. m  ;  prix,  lOf. 
Faune  cbasseur.    Hus^  des  Antiques,  1, 81.    Haut.,  Im.  78o.m.;  larg.,  Im.  17o.m.; 

prix,  30f. 
Faune  daneant.    Muste  des  Antiques,  III,  pi.  10,  6.    Haut.,  46c.m.;  larg.,  flOo.m.; 

prix,  3f. 
Femmo  appuyte  sur  an  eippe.    Clarao,  pi.  180,  n.  8.34.    Haut.,  67c.m. ;  larg.,  73c.m. ; 

prix,  6f. 
Femme  appuy^e  sur  an  vase,  bas*relief  s^poleral  trouvd  k  Gbercbell.    Gerhard, 

Denkmaler,  1868,  pi.  166.    Haut.,  35c.m. ;  larg.,  83c.m. ;  prix,  3f. 
Deux  Griffons.    Clarac.  pi.  193.  n.  66.    Haut..  73c  m.;  larg.,  2m   l8c.m. ;  prix,  40f. 
Heroule  cnlevant  le  tripled  d'Apollon.    Mus^e  des  Antiques,  III,  pi.  26,  2.  Haut., 

&2o.m.;  larg..  63c.m.;  prix,  4f. 
Invocation  k  Juplt«r.    Bas-rellof  troav^  k  Gk>rtyne  en  Cr^.    Clarac,  pi.  224*.  n.  36*. 

Haut.,  39c.m.;  larg.,  36c.m.;  prix,  3f. 
Frise  du  monument  choraglquo  de  Lyslcrate.  dlt  Lanterne  de  D^mostb^ne,  dlx-sept 

reliefs.    Haut.,  26c.m.;    prix.  cbacun.  3f. 
Tdte  de  MInerve  (satle  do  I'Aruspico  au  Louvre).    Haut.,  22c.m.;  larg.,  17c.m.; 

prix.  If.  60c. 
Les  Muses,  sarcopbage.     Muste  des  Antiques,  I,  78.     Haut ,  61o.m  ;  larg.,  2m. 

7c.m.;  prix,  60f. 
Denx  Musldennes.    Mus^  des  Antiques,  HI,  pi.  24, 6.  Haut.,  80c.m. ;  larg.,  68c.m. ; 

prix,  18f. 

Iii4topea  du  temple  de  Jupiter  A  dympU, 

a.  Pallas  assise.    Clarac,  pi.  lOd**,  n.  211^    Hant.,  Im.  69c.m.;  larg.,  87c.m; 

prix,  30f. 
h*  Hercuie  arrdtant  le  Taurean  de  Cr^te.    Clarac,  pi.  195i>,  n.  211«.    Haat.,  Im. 

16c.m.;  larg.,  Im.  64c.m.;  prix,  40f. 
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Bat-rdie/k  du  PartkSnon, 

I.  M^pe  da  Louvre.    ()entaare  arrdtant  une  femme  (marbre  Obolaeal).   Mas^ 

des  Antiques.  Itl,  11.    Ilaut.,  Im.  41c.m. ;  larg.,  Im.  34c.in. ;  priz,  60f. 
II.  Metope   du    Muneu  Britannique.     Centaure  ^tranglant  uu  J«ane  LApithe 
Haul.,  83c.m  ;  largf.,  OOc.m  ;  prIx,  40f. 

III.  Frlso  du  Louvre.     Mus^e  des  Antiques,  11,  96.    Haat.,  63ojn.;  larg.,  2m 

7c .m  ;  prix.40f. 

IV.  Frise  du  NCuatSc  Brltannlquo.  vingt  pi^oea.    Prtz.  400f. 

6.  Deux  cavaliorfl.    Tr^sor  de  Glyptfque.  pi.  1,  4  (deaxifeme  gronpe).    Haut. 
Im.  8c. m. ;  larg.,  Im.  55o.m. ;  priz,  30f. 

c.  Eph6be8  oonduUant  leurs  chevaux.    Tr^sor.  pi.  2,  3.    Haut.,  Im.  7c.m.;  larg 

Im.  56c.m.;  prIx,  30f. 

d.  Deux  cavaliers.    Tresor.  pi.  I,  3.    Haut.,  Im.  8c.m.;  larg.,  Im.  SOc.m. ;  prlx 

30f. 

e.  Deux  cavaliers.    Tr^or.  pi.  1,  2.    (Groupe  da  mlUea.)    Haat.,  Im.  7c.m. 

larg  ,  Im.  55c.m.  ;*prix,  aUf. 
/.  Homme  frappant  un  chcval  aul  se  cabre.    Tresor,  pi.  1,  3.    Haot.,  Im.  2c.m. 

larg..  Im.  39c.m.;  prix.  90r. 
g,  Quatrc  cavaliers.    Tresor.  pi.  2,  3.   Haat.,  Im.  3c.m. ;  larg.,  Im.  Mc.m. ;  prlx 

30f. 
h.  Deux  cavaliers.    Tresor,  pi.  1, 1.    Haut.,  Im.  So.m.;  larg.,  Im.  74c.m. ;  prix 

30f. 
i.  Deux  cavaliers  colffds  da  p^tase.    Tresor,  pi.  1,  4.    Haat.,  Im.  lOe.m. ;  larg. 

Im.  4So.m.;  prix.  30f. 
j,  Cavalier  casqu^.    Tresor,  pi.  1.  3.    Haut.,  Im.  8o.m.;  lai^.,  Im.  2e.m.;  prlx 

20f. 
Jb.  Choval,  homme  barba,  et  ^pb^be.    Tresor,  pi.  1,  2.    Haat.,  Im.;  larg.,  Im. 

prlx,  20/. 
{.  Le  Jeune  Erccbth^e  ct  Pandrosos.    Haot.,  Im.  7c.m. ;  larg.,  88c.m. ;  prlx.  9l>f. 
m.  Ch'eval  qui  froite  ses  naseaux  contre  sa  Jambe.     Tresor,  pi.  2,  1.    Haut. 

Im  2c. m.;  larg.,  88c.m. ;  prix.  Idf. 
n.  Jeune  homme  tenant  un  cbeval.    Tr&aor,  pi.  1,2.    Haat.,  Im.  9c.m.;  larg. 

90c. ra. ;  prlx,  15f. 
o.  ViGlllArd  s^ippuyant  sur  un  biton.  et  jeune  homme  derrl^re  lul.    Tresor,  pi 

10,  3.    Haut.,  Im.  3c  m.;  larg.,  87c. m.;  pHx,  15f. 
p.  Deux  dph^bi^s  appuy^s  Tun  sur  Tautre.    Tresor,  pi.  10,  8.    Haat.,  Im.  8e.m. 

larg.,  OOc.m. ;  prix.  15f. 
g.  Oncrrier  rcmottaot  sa  chaussure.    Tresor,  pi.  1,  8.    Haut.,  Im.  4c.m.;  larg. 

Alc.m.;  prix,  8f. 
r.  CHieval  ct  Jeune  bomme  mettant  sa  chaussare.    Tresor,  pi.  2,  8.    Haat.,  Im 

3c.m.;  larg.,  62c.m;  prix,  8f. 
9.  Jeune  homme.    Trdsor,  pi.  10,  3.     (Le  sixi^me.)   Hsut.,  Im.  2c.m.;  lai^. 

47c. m. ;  prix,  8f. 
t.  Jeune  homme.    Tresor,  pi.  2,  1.    (Le  premier.)    Haut..  Im.;  larg.,  44o.m. 

prix,  8f. 
ti.  Jeune  homme  tenant  an  cheval.    Tresor,  pi.  1,  2.    Haut.,  Im.  5c.m.;  larg. 

47c.m.;  prix.  8f. 
Bas-reliefs  deit  Propyl^es  d' Athtoes.   Deax  pieces  k  12  et  k  15  ftrancs.    Haat.,  45c.m. 

larg.,  45c.m.;  prix,  27f. 
Quadrlgcs  (deux),  reliefs  tronv^  k  Herculanum.    Haat..  75m. ;  prlx.  obacun,  SOf. 
Sacrifice  k  Ceriss.    Mus^  des  Antiques,  III,  pi.  25.    Haut.,  65c  m.;  larg  ,  60e.m. 

prlx,  4f. 
Trdne  de  Saturne.    Clarao,  pi.  218,  n.  10.    Haut.,  77c.m.;  larg.,  2m.  2c.m. ;  prlx,  6Qf. 

Metope*  du  Temple  de  SiUnonte, 

a.  Pers^e  tuant  la  Qorgone.    Haut.,  Im.  lOc.m.;  larg..  Im.  lOe.m.;  prlx.  20f. 

b.  Hercule  portant  les  Cercopes.    Haut.,  Im.  lOo.m. ;  larg..  Im.  lOc.m. ;  prix,20r. 
Taureau  attaqiie  par  un  Hon.     Clarac,  pi.  223,  n.  180.    Haut.,  02e.m.;  larg.,  Im. 

12c.m. ;  prlx,  20f. 
Tb^tls  Invoquant  le  secours  de  Jupiter.    Mas4$o  des  Antiques,  1, 76.    Haot.,  62c.m. ; 

larg.,  50c.m. ;  prlx.  4f. 
Tib^re  Rur  son  char  de  triomphe.  Grand  cam6e  de  Vlenne.   Olarac,  pL  1053.    Haot., 

lOc.m  :  larg.,  4d<:.m. ;  prix,  2f. 
Th^mistocle  valnqueur.  Clarac,  pi.  223,  n.  265.   Haot.,  43o.m. ;  larg.,  47e.m. ;  prlx,  tf. 

Afetopet  du  Temple  de  Thiaie,,  reprieentant  let  exploUt  d'Sercute  et  le  combat  det 

CerUaures  et  det  LapUhet, 

a.  Haot.,  67c.m.;  larg.,  Im.  8c.m.;  prix.  20f. 

b.  Haut ,  84c.m. ;  larg.,  Im.  2c.m. ;  prlx,  2Df. 
0.  Haul.,  83c.m.;  larg.,  Im.  15c.m.;  prix,  20f. 
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d.  Ruit.,  74o.m.;  larg.,  Im-  So.m.;  prlx,  lAf. 

«.  Haut,  78o.in. ;  larg.,  82c.m.;  prlx,  16f.  * 

/.  Haat..  77c.m.;  larg.,  92c.in.;  priz.  15f. 

a.  Ebat.,  76c  m. ;  larg.,  77o.in.;  prlx,  15f. 

A.  Haat.,  75c. m.;  larg.,  78c.m.;  prlx,  Iftf. 

i.  Haat.,  80c. m.;  larg.,  80c.m.;  prlx,  15f. 

4,  Haat.,  7Bc.m. ;  larg.,  78c.m.;  prix,  15f. 

h,  Haut.,  76c.m.;  larg.,  41e.m.;  prix,  8f. 

I,  Haat.,  77cm. ;  larg.,  47c.m. ;  prix,  8f. 

Tn^an  (tfite  prise  Bor  la  oolonne  Tn^ane).    Haat.,  26o.m. ;  larg.,  SOo.m. ;  prix,  If. 
Ulysao  consultant  lo  devin  Tirdsias.     Mua^e  dei  Antiques,  m,  pi.  23.    Haut., 

60c. m. ;  larg.,  6'.jc  m. ;  prlx.  5f. 
Vase  Albani,  six  bas-relien.    Haut.,  83c.m  ;  larg.,  28c.m. ;  prix,  dhacan,  If. 
Vase  Borgh^e.    Mua^  des  Antloues,  I,  76, 77.    Haat.,  67c.m. 

a.  Sileoe  ivre  sootenu  par  an  raune.    Prlx,  lOf. 

h.  Bacchante  aux  Castagnettes.    Prix,  6f. 

0.  Satyrejoaantde  la  doable  fltlte.    Prix,  6f. 

d.  Faane  et  Bacchante.    Prix,  IQf. 

e.  Jouease  de  tambourln.    Prix,  6f. 

/.  Bacchus  appay6  sur  anejoaeuse  de  lyre.    Prix,  IQf. 

g   Satyre  dansant.    Prlx,  6f. 
Vlctoire  et  ApoUon.     Mns^e  des  Antiques,  HI,  pi.  96,  6.     Haut.,  43ojn.;  larg., 

45c.m.;  prix,  4f. 
'\nctoire,  Apollon,  et  Diane.     Haste  dea  Antiques,  in,  pi.  26,  5.     Haut.,  tfe.m.; 

larg.,  61c.m. ;  prix,  4f. 
Vlctoire,  Bacchus,  et  Diane.    Muste  dee  Antiques,  m,  pi.  26,  8.    Haut.,  57ojn.; 

larg.,  03c.m  ;  prix,  6f. 
Trols  ▼llles  personnidtes.     Olarao,  pi.  222,  n.  801.   Haut,  Olo.m.;  larg.,  82ojn.; 

prlx.  18f. 
Forges  ae  Vulcain.    Muste  des  Antlquea,  in,  pi.  4, 1.    Haut.,  6ftc.m.;  larg.,  Im. 

Bojn.;  prix,  IQf. 

XV.— BAS-RELIEFS  MODEBNES. 

Ohemlnte  du  chftteau  de  Henneoy,  par  Ghermain  Pilon.  Haut.,  4m.  62o.m.;  larg., 

2m.  54c.m. ;  prix,  600f. 
Deseenie  de  crolx,  par  Daniel  de  Volterre.    Haut.,  79o.m. ;  larg.,  Im.  OSojn.;  prix, 

4Qf. 
Desoente  de  crolx,  par  Germain  Pllon.    Haut..  48c.m. ;  larg.,  81c. m. ;  prix,  aof. 
Qaatre  bas-reliefs  du  Tombeau  du  chaneelier  Duprat  (mort  en  1535)  k  la  cath^drale 

deSens. 
1  et  2,  haut.,  44c.m. ;  larg.,  Im.  75ejm. :  prix,  chaoun,  40f. 
8  et  4,  haut.,  44o.m. ;  larg.,  74o.m. ;  prix,  chacun,  20f. 
Lea  qaatre  Evang^Hstos  do  I'aatel  du  oh&teau  d'Bcouen,  par  Jean  Goi:0<»>*    Haut., 

80o.m. ;  larg.,  5m. ;  prlx,  80f. 
Sainte  Famille  (Louvre,  n.  15).    Haat.,  83e.m.;  larg  ,  21c.m. ;  prix,  8f. 
Cinq  reliefs  de  la  Fontaine  des  Innootints,  par  Jean  Gtoi^on.    Olarao,  pi.  281, 281%  n. 

866, 867,  368*. 

a.  Trois  nvmphes.    Haut.,  73o.m.;  larg.,  6m.  86o.m. ;  prix,  40f. 

b.  V^nus  Anadyomtoe.    Haut.,  46o.m. ;  lars..  20c.m. ;  prix,  2f. 

c.  Nympbe  do  Paris.    Haut.,  46c.m.;  larg.,  26c  m. ;  prix.  2f. 

d.  I<iymphe  de  la  Seine.    Haut.,  45c.m.;  larg.,  26c.m. :  prlx,  2f. 

e.  Nymphe  d'un  autre  fleuve.    uaut..  45c .m  ;  larg.,  26c.m. ;  prix,  2f. 

Fnite  en  Egypto,  prise  sur  une  oheminde  k  Versailles,    fiaut.,  28c.m. ;  larg.,  67o.m. ; 

prix,  sr. 
Nymphe  de  Fontainebleau,  par  Benyenuto  OelUni.    Haut.,  Stai.  5o jn. ;  larg.,  4m. 

9o.m. ;  prix,  600f. 
Le  R^veil,  par  Frcmyn  Rouesel.    Haut.,  48e.m. ;  larg..  44c.m. ;  prix,  IQf. 
Booquenoourt  (Andre  Blondol  du),  contrdleur  g^n^ral  des  flnances.  mort  en  1658. 

Figure  coach^o.    Bronze  de  Ponce.    Haut,  78o.m.;  larg..  60c.m.;  prix,  2Qf. 
Suzanne  au  bain,  de  la  cbemiode  de  Bruges.    Haut.,  48c.ra. ;  larg.,  75c.m. ;  prlx,  8f. 
^e  du  m^dedn  J^rOme  de  la  Torre,  bronze  d'Andra  Biccio  (porte  de  la  Mile  des 

Caryatides).    Olarac,  pi.  47  k  60. 

a.  J^rdme  enselgnant  la  mMecine.    Haut,  49o.m. ;  larg.,  37c.m.;  prix,  15f. 

b,  Maladie  do  J^rdme.    Haut.,  40c.m. ;  larg.,  87c.m. ;  prix,  15f. 
e.  Sacrifice  k  B«calape.    Haut,  49o.m. ;  larg.,  37o.m. ;  prix,  16f. 

d.  Mort  de  J^rdroe.    Haut,  49o.m. ;  larg.,  37c.m. ;  prix,  16f. 

e,  Fun^rallles.    Haat,  40c.m.;  larg.,  STc.m. ;  prix,  15f. 
/.  L'4me  de  J^rOme  traverse  le  Stvx«    Haut,  lOc.m. ;  larg.,  87c.m. ;  prix,  16f. 

h  Les  Champs  Elys^es.    Haut.,  Ao.m.  j  larg.,  87c.m. ;  prix,  15f. 
I.  Beoomm^e  de  tf6rdme.    Haut,  49c  m.;  larg.,  37c. m. ;  prix,  15f. 
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XVI.— nreoRipnoNB. 

Jiueriptlons  onnillbnBM  (Qaatre),  an  Loavre,  n.  602,  606,  61S,  618.    Prix,  tha* 
cone,  5f« 

XVn.— AUTELS. 

Avtel  Borgh^M.    H«iit.,  Im.  SOo.m.;  priz,  70f. 

Aatel  Astronomique  des  doaze  Dleuz.    Hant.,  90o jb.  ;  Urg.,  4ao.m. ;  prlz,  90f. 

XVin.  -  OANDfiLABBBS. 

Grand  eand^labre  oompoa^  par  Plranesi.     Moa^  des  AntiqaM,  III  eand.  pi.  1, 

Clarac,  pi.  141,  n.  120.    Haat.,  8m.  58e  m. ;  prlz,  600f. 
Candelabra  de  la  salle  de  la  Palz.    Haste  des  Antlquea,  HI,  pi.  8, 3.    Haul.  Sm. 

dOo.m.;  prlz,  lOOf. 
Caod^labre  auz  Atlaotea.    Olarao,  pi.  867,  n.  648.    Haat.,  am. ;  priz,  40f. 

XIZ.— VASES. 

Vase  Albani.    Haat.,  77o.m. ;  prlz,  AOf. 

Vase  Borghtee.    Moa^e  des  Antiquet,  I,  76,  77.    Haat.,  Im.  78c  .m. ;  prlz,  SOOf. 

Vases  d«  Marathon  (deuz).    Olarac,  pi.  168,  n.  271,  278,  874.    Uaut.,  46c.m. ;  prlz, 

ehaoan,  12f. 
Vase  auz  masqaes  baehlqoes.    Clarao,  pi.  146,  n.  124.    Haat..  70o.m. ;  prlz.  SOf. 
Vase  de  Soslblus.    Haste  des  Antiques,  m,  Tases,  pi.  8.    Haat.,  76e.m. ;  priz,  %A. 
Coupe,  dlte  de  Benvenuto  Cellini.    Haat.,  25o.m.;  prlz,  12f. 
Vase,  dit  de  Benvenuto  Cellini.    Clarac,  pi.  61,  2.   Haut.,  SOc  m. ;  priz,  lAf. 
Vases  modemes  da  Jardin  de  Versailles  (neaf).    Haut.  Im. ;  priz,  ehaoan,  60f. 

XX.— 0BJKT8  DIVERS. 

Tr^ed  modeme  en  marbre  rouge  antiqae.    Clarao,  pi.  261,  n.  668;    Haat.,  88e.m.; 

prlz,  60f. 
PlMestal  dteor^  d'attrlbuts  de  ohasse  G^rdin  de  Versailles).    Haut.,  Im. ;  prlz,  OOf. 
Casque  d*Henrl  IV.    Prlz,  22f. 


Casts  not  utoludbd  in  bithbr  of  the  prbyious  Lists,  but  which 

ABB  PBOGDRABLB  AT  THB  AdDBESSBS   GIYEN. 

PABIS. 

MwM  des  Beaux  Arte,  AUUer  du  Moulage,    Addrese  M.  Deeackg, 

Bas-Rellef  fh>m  Blensis,  70f. 

4.  Bas-KelieCi  from  the  Temple  of  Victory  at  Athens  (en  etaffe)^  06f. 

BOHB. 

CatU  may  he  ordered/torn  Leopoldo  Maipieri  or  from  Oitueppe  CandioUi^  wkoee 
addrese  can  be  owdnedfrom  Meure.  Hooker ^  Maquayy  ^  Co.,  Bankere,  Piazza 
diSpagna. 

MAI.PIEBI. 

LadOTls  Juno  (butt),  70f.  Sophocles,  aoof. 

CAMDIOTTI. 

HInerva  Hedloa,  300f.  Faustina,  890f. 

Pudidtla.  I88f.  Amazon.  216f. 

The  Athlete,  184f.  Dying  Gladiator,  400f, 

Arlstldes,  161f.  Carvatlde,  800f. 

Sophocles,  16  If.  Ennpldes,  2&0f. 
Venus  of  the  Capitol,  188f. 

DRESDEN. 
Jtofoi  Ukueum  qf  Caste.    Address  Dr.  ffermann  BeUner, 
The  Tripods  with  Reliefs,  80  thalers:  120f. 
The  Dresden  Pallas,  86  thaiers;  llOf. 
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PROCDRABIiB  AT  inTNIOH. 

Ii\fbrmatUtn  coneendng  ikem  maff  he  oUaibMd  of  ProJt$$ar  Mozel,  of  the  SaptU 
Polytedmioal  Schooly  MuniclL 

1, 6.  FUpires  flrom  tbe  EMtern  Pediment  of  the  Temple  at  iBgina,  178f. 

6, 16.  l^n  figures  fh>m  the  Western  Pediment  of  the  Temple  at  ^gioa,  172f. 

Dorlo  Capital  fkt>m  the  Temple  of  .Agina,  43f. 

Bas-Relief.    The  Marriage  of  Neptane  and  AmpUtrlte,  648f. 

The  Rondanini  Hedasa  (snperb),  64f. 

Bloneua,  14Qf. 

AppHotUUmt/or  ike  purdUue  of  Caatt  should  be  addreeeed  to  Prt^fiueor  Motet, 
^  -' —  der  Kdmigl  Polifteehmehen  SchuUf  MUnehen,  Bopem. 
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The  eiMiifeA  of  mn^mSja  yapiii  eh^ea  here  are  iDastrBtkas  of  tbe 
^nded  srnetB  cif  The  E-u-;»h  ^>gttce  akd  Art  DefOfiincBt,  in  the  Art  Sec- 
Tbe  fica^i&ni  ^  «»r^  CTMie  »  oott«idfr&bCT  lower  than  that  at  pie9- 

II  apflie*!  :be  pappr»  bchtf  all  of  date*  pirricas  to  1870.  It  is  thcfefore 
apcklKa^*I«  to  this  cocctiy,  vhere  tbe  fabwi  has  not  been  taagfat  so 
loB^  as  in  En^Und.  Tb«  grades  adopted  —  dri«.  second,  and  third  —  are 
eonrenieQt  and  simpiC.  Tbe  drst  grade  sbocld  applr  to  all  school  children 
np  ID  nraeca  Team  of  aee ;  ilie  aecuod  to  all  atwvv  that  ase>  to  siodents  of 
Biirht  cla&se$«'and  tbe  tearbers  of  the  common  acbooi« ;  the  third  to  profea- 
Bonal  teachers  of  art«  or  ptro^es^ional  artists,  architects,  or  eneineers.  Of 
the  third  ersde  there  are  six  eronps  or  certificates  eranted  in  England ;  the 
yrimrnf  here  given  being  the  fim  or  most  demeniair  group. 


EXAMINATIONS    BT   THE    ENGLISH    SCIENCE    AND   ABT 

DEPARTMENT. 

Specimens  of  the  examination  papers  for  the  first  certificate  of  third 
—  the  elementary  certificate, — which  most  be  held  by  masters  or 
mistresses  of  schools  of  art.  In  addition  to  these  papers,  the  examinatiott 
includes  also  a  chalk-drawing,  in  two  hours,  from  a  cast  of  foliage,  and  a 
drawing  of  models  in  a  group,  in  two  hoors^  the  subject  for  1868  being  a 
chair  leaning  backwards  upon  a  machine,  in  which  toothed  wheels  were 
visible. 

FEBSPECTIVK  THBOBT. 

FxnBUABT,  18a& 

1.  What  Is  the  dUfereaee  between  ortfaograpbie  aad  iieiapedlfe  projee^a? 

2.  Upon  what  laws  in  optioi  are  tbe  principles  of  pervpeetive  fooDded  ? 

8.  Gnre  rcasoas  for  or  against  aav  cbaaae  \n  eanrntarc  or  olberwise  in  long  horl- 

sontal  or  rertieal  lines  parallel  to  toe  pieture. 
4.  In  order  to  be  able  to  roeaanre  rigbt  lines  in  a  girea  plaae,  what  eonditlons  are 

neeessarily  predetermined  ? 
5w  Bf  bow  many  metbods  ooold  yoa  determiae  tbe  geometric  lengths  of  lines  In 

norisontal  planes,  tbe  aeeessarj  conditions  being  gWen  ? 

6.  What  U  the  relation  oi  a  vanishing  plane  to  tbe  eye? 

7.  Is  the  perspective  representation  of  a  eirde  upon  an  oblique  plane  invarlabl j  a 

perfect  eiliptie  ? 

8.  Is  tbe  distance  of  the  speetator  ftom  tbe  picture  arbltrarllj  fixed,  or  would  any 

change  of  dUtance  neoessarilf  tend  to  render  the  drawing  inaccurate  ? 
•,  Under  what  dreumstances  must  a  horisontal  line  be  represented  by  a  rertieal 

one? 
10.  Explain  tbe  use  of  proportional  measuring  points. 

Two  hoars  allowed. 
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PERSPECTIVE. 

February,  1868. 

Tbeee  problemi  are  to  be  worked  to  a  scale  of  one-half  inch  to  the  foot,  the  dis- 
tance of  the  spectator  fVom  the  picture  being  in  each  case  thirteen  feet,  and  the 
r>und-plane  live  feet  below  the  eye. 
A  right  cylinder  ten  feet  long  and  six  feet  in  diameter  lies  upon  its  side  on  the 
Sound-plane.    The  visible  base  is  In  a  vertical  plane  at  an  angle  of  45*  with 
e  picture,  towards  the  left  hand,  and  touches  the  ground-plane  three  feet 
within  the  picture,  and  two  feet  on  the  left  of  the  spectator.    Give  its  per- 
spective representation. 

2.  A  plane  making  an  angle  of  30"  with  the  ground-plane  intersects  it  in  a  line 

inclined  towards  the  left  hand,  at  an  angle  of  i5*  with  the  picture-plane.  This 
line  intersects  the  picture  at  a  point,  A,  one  foot  to  the  right  of  the  spectator. 
Find  a  point,  B,  upon  the  intersecting  line  of  the  oblique  plane  with  the 
ground-plane,  four  feet  fW>m  point  A;  and  another  point,  C,  ten  feet  from 
point  A,  upon  this  line.  The  line  BC  is  one  edge  of  a  cube  resting  upon  the 
inclined  plane.    Give  a  perspective  representation  of  the  solid. 

3.  A  line  upon  the  ground  plane  touches  the  base-line  of  the  picture  at  a  point.  Kr 

two  feet  to  the  right  of  t>ie  line  of  direction,  and  inclines  towards  the  left 
hand  at  an  angle  of  45*  with  the  picture :  find  a  point,  B,  upon  this  line,  two 
feet  fh>m  point  A,  and  another  point,  C,  eight  feet  f>om  point  A.  The  line  BO 
is  one  edge  of  a  solid  wedge,  the  base  of  which  rests  upon  the  ground-plane, 
and  is  square.  Three  sides  of  the  solid  are  vertical,  and  its  upper  surface 
makes  an  angle  of  60*  with  the  ground-plane  ft-om  the  line  BC.  Complete  its 
perspective  representation  without  the  use  of  plan  or  elevation,  and  give  the 
vanishing  line  of  the  oblique  plane. 
Two  hours  allowed. 

ELEMENTARY  ARCHITECTURE. 

February,  1868. 

In  all  cases  add  the  names  of  the  parts.    Scale  at  pleasure,  but  always  to  be 
sent  up  with  the  drawings. 

1.  Show  by  drawings  the  various  Joints  made  use  of  in  wood-work. 

2.  Show  by  drawings  the  meaning  of  the  following  terms :  wall-plate,  pole-plate, 

tie  beam,  principal  rafter,  common  rafter,  puruns,  strut,  and  king-post. 
8.  Show  also  tne  meaning  of  the  following :  bridging  and  binding  joists,  girder, 
and  celling  joist. 

4.  Give  a  sectional  plan,  elevation,  and  vertical  section  of  a  four-panelled  door, 

showing  details  of  framework. 
6.  Give  a  sectional  plan,  elevation,  and  vertical  section  of  a  window-A*ame 
arranged  for  sashes. 
Four  hours  allowed. 

GEOMETRY. 
February,  1868. 

1.  Find  a  third  and  fourth  proportional  to  two  right  lines  of  respectively  three 

Inches  and  two  inches  in  length. 

2.  Construct  a  regular  pentagon  of  one  and  one-half  Inches  side,  and  an  equi- 

lateral triangle  containing  the  same  area. 

3.  Give  ageneralmethod  of  iuAcribinga  regular  polygon  within  a  circle,  apply- 

ing it  to  a  nonagon  in  a  circle  of  one  and  one-hair  inches  radius. 

4.  Give  a  general  meihod  of  constructing  a  polygon  upon  a  given  line,  applying 

it  tu  a  heptagon  of  one  and  one-half  inches  side. 
6.  Within  the  la^t  polygon  (fig.  4)  place  another  heptagon,  having  sides  of  one 
inch  parallifl  to  the  sides  of  the  fimt  polygon,  and  having  the  same  centre. 

6.  Describe  a  circle  of  three  inches  diameter,  and  without  it  a  second  circle  of  one 

inch  diameter,  the  circumference  of  which  will  be  one-half  Inch  f^om  the  first 
circle  at  its  nearest  point.  Describe  a  third  circle  of  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  radius,  which  shall  be  tangential  to  these  two. 

7.  The  transverse  diameter  of  an  ellipse  is  five  inches  long,  its  ooi\iugate  diameter 

being  equal  to  four-sixths  of  the  length  of  the  transverse.  Draw  the  curve 
of  the  ellipse  by  means  of  intersecting  arcs  of  circles. 

8.  Two  similar  triangles  have  bases  of  two  inches,  and  one  and  one-half  Inches 

length,  respectively.    Construct  a  similar  triangle  of  equal  area  to  these  two. 
V.  Draw  a  cinquefoil  of  tengenttal  arcs  of  circles  of  one-half  inch  rudius. 
10.  ConMruct  a  triangle,  the  ba«>e  of  which  Is  one  inch  long,  the  altitude  two 
inches,  and  une  side  of  which  is  three  inches  long. 
Two  hours  allowed. 
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ELEHEKTART  MECHANICAL. 
February,  1866. 

1.  A  pyramid,  base  hexaconal,  of  one-ioch  side,  Ibur  inobes  high,  1«  to  be  repre- 

sented bv  a  plan  ana  elevation, 
(a)  When  one  edse  la  vertical, 
(fr)  When  the  axis  is  Inclined  40*. 
(c)  When  one  edge  ie  hoiizontal,  the  adjacent  fiioes  being  equally  Inclined. 

2.  A  cone  four  incheti  high,  standing  on  its  ba>»e,  the  diameter  or  which  Is  two 

inches,  is  cut  completely  through  its  curved  surface  by  a  plane  inclined  ¥f. 
Draw  it  in  plan  and  elevation,  and  show  the  true  form  of  tne  section.  Show 
also  the  shape  of  the  paper  required  to  wrap  exactly  round  the  part  of  the 
cone  below  the  section. 

3.  A  cylinder,  nine  inclies  I'lng,  diameter  of  base  six  inches,  rests  on  the  ground; 

and  on  it  is  placed  a  brick  nine  inches  by  four  and  a  half  by  three  in<4ies,  with 
one  of  the  short  edges  of  a  face  on  tlie  ground,  the  face  being  inclined  43". 
Draw  plan  and  elevation ;  the  elevation  being  drawn  on  a  plane  taken  ai  90*, 
with  the  horizontal  edges     Scale  oiie-ihird. 

4.  A  prism,  with  sqimre  base  of  two-inch  sides,  edges  five  inches  and  vertical,  one 

race  inclined  901*  to  tlie  vertical  plane.  Is  intersected  by  another  prism  of  the 
same  dimensions,  the  edges  of  which  are  horizontal,  and  Inclined  40*  to  the 
vertical  plane.  One  face  of  the  horizontal  prism  i«  inclined  30*  to  the  hori- 
zontal plane,  and  its  axis  Is  two  Inches  high,  and  five  inches  Arom  the  axis  of 
the  other  prism.  Draw  plan  and  elevation. 
Four  hours  allowed. 


Tho  following  specimens  of  art-examination  papers,  given  at  South 
Kensington,  will  indicate  some  features  of  the  standard  of  knowledge 
required  to  pass  in  the  several  groups.  They  are  not  selected  papers,  but 
what  I  happen  to  have  by  me.  The  standard  in  every  subject  has  been 
raised  very  much  within  the  last  few  years. 

ELEMENTABT  ARCHTrBCTURB. 
Group  1.  — First  Oertificatb.— Febroart,  1871. 

1.  Draw  a  Orecian  Doric  entablature  three  feet  in  depth,  and  compare  It  with  an 

Ionic  entablature  of  the  same  depth,  pointing  out  the  chief  differences  in  the 

mouldings  and  enrichments. 
S.  What  were  the  chief  changes  effected  in  the  Grecian  ordera  of  architecture  under 

the  Roman  influence  ? 
8.  Draw  tho  angle  of  a  pediment  showing  the  method  in  which  the  mouldings  of 

the  corona  and  bed-mould  are  returned  and  mitred. 

4.  Give  a  sketch  of  an  early  Bngllsh  capital  and  base  with  any  details  yon  may 

remember  of  the  charaoterlsUo  foliage  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

5.  DlAtlnguIsh  between  tho  earlv  and  late  decorated  styles  of  English  Gothic  archU 

tecturo,  by  a  comparison  of  the  tracery  of  each  period. 

Four  houra  allowed  for  this  paper. 

Group  1.— First  Crrtipicatb.  —  Fbbrdart,  1872. 

1.  What  were  the  principal  mouldings  and  enrichments  used  in  the  Grecian  Doric 

and  Grecian  Ionic  ordera. 

2.  Draw  a  Roman  Doric  column  with  its  capital,  and  the  base  usually  found  in 

ancient  examples.    Show  also  an  Attic  base  for  a  shaft  of  the  same  diameter, 

and  name  each  of  the  component  mouldings. 
8.  What  orders  among  the  ancuints  and  nt  the  time  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  are 

considered  to  bo  the  best  authorities  upon  the  proportions  of  the  five  ordera? 

Mention  any  of  their  works  you  can  remember. 
4.  Draw  In  section  and  elevation  a  clustered  shaft  of  the  Decorated  Period,  with  its 

characteristic  base  mouldings. 

6.  Btute  what  were  the  chief  sigrn*  of  the  decadence  of  Bngllsh  Gothic  arahitectura, 

and  show  how  your  remarks  apply  to  Henry  VII.'s.  chapel  or  any  similar 
building  of  the  Perpendicular  Period. 
Instruction.  —  Except  when  a  sketcti  only  l«  asked  for.  the  drawing  should  be  to 
scale,  —  such  scale  to  be  clearly  Indicated  against  each  question. 

Four  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 
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ARCHITEGrrUBB. 
Orodv  6.  —  Sixth  Oektificatb  (PAPsm  Work). 

1.  Give  a  dealgn  in  plan  and  seetioD  of  a  ftre-proof  floor  of  Yorkshire  Btooe  laid  on 
1^  brick  arches  turned  between  iron  girders ;  the  whole  depth  of  the  floor  not 
to  exceed  two  feet. 

8.  Show  by  plan  and  sections  the  construction  of  a  trough  gutter  between  two 
quarter-pitch  roofi*,  carried  on  a  nine-inch  wall,  the  gutter  to  be  forty  feet  long, 
and  the  proper  fall  to  be  indicated  on  a  longitudinal  seoKioo. 

8.  It  Is  required  to  oonstrnct  a  stone  stair  4^  6^^  wide  in  the  ball  of  a  house.  The 
height  from  floor  to  floor  is  fifteen  feet,  and  it  Is  necessary  to  provide  head- 
room of  eight  feet  in  the  cellar  for  a  door  under  the  hall  landing,  no  windows 
to  be  used,  the  stairs  to  haye  eleven  inches  treads,  exclusive  of  nosing,  and  six 
and  one-half  inches  rises.  The  space  available  Is  ten  feet  wide,  with  a  length 
of  twenty  feet,  measured  fVom  the  lowest  step  to  the  back  wall. 

4.  Give  examples  of  at  least  four  of  the  best  kinds  of  roofing  tiles,  and  show  by  plan 
and  two  sections  the  method  of  lajrlng  each  description  of  tile.  State  also 
briefiy  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  employing  each  partioolar  kind. 

Fbor  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

ADVANCKD   ARCHITECTURK. 

Gbocp  6.  — Sixth  Cbbtifioate  (Practice). 

Design  for  a  Provincial  School  qf  Art, 

1.  Flans,  elevations,  and  sections  are  required  for  a  school  of  art  fbr  one  hundred 

students,  with  small  museum  attached. 
8.  Economy  must  ent«r  into  the  consideration  of  the  design,  as  the  sum  available  fbr 

the  work  Is  only  £3,000. 
8.  All  designs  must  be  drawn  to  the  same  scale,  viz.,  one*eighth  of  an  inch  to  the 

foot,  and  colors  may  only  be  used  to  distinguished  the  material. 
4.  To  be  strictly  in  accordance  with  minute  of  Council  of  Education,  No.  350. 
6.  Competitors  will  see  the  necessity  of  gaining  an  abundance  of  light,  and  also  of 

providing  in  their  plans  for  an  efficient  and  simple  mode  of  heating  and  ventl- 

ladng,  to  be  included  in  the  estimates. 

6.  No  building  must  advance  bevond  the  line  marked  In  ground-plan. 

7.  From  the  character  of  the  adjoining  buildings  a  classical  style  of  arohiteotura  is 

not  suitable  for  the  site. 

8.  Materials  to  be  used :  brick,  red  or  white,  or  the  stone  of  the  neighborhood,  which 

is  bluish  gray  and  easily  worked. 

Five  days  allowed  for  this  paper. 

PAINTING. 
Group  8.  — Second  Oertificatb.  —July,  1868. 

1.  Of  what  substances  are  the  pigments  constant  white,  chrome  yellow,  Naples  yel- 
low, gamboge,  vermilion,  lake,  light  red,  Indian  red,  ultramarine,  cobalt,  and 
Vandyke  brown,  composed  ? 

8.  Write  explanations  of  the  following  terms :  tint,  tone,  hue,  breadth,  local  color, 
chlaroMuro,  handling,  glazing,  scumbling. 

8.  Give  in  chronological  order  the  names  of  the  Italian  schools  of  painting,  and  of 
the  principal  masters  in  each. 

4.  Give  some  account  of  Albert  Durer  and  his  works. 

6.  Give  some  account  of  Michael  Angelo  and  of  his  works. 

6.  Give  some  account  of  Rubens  and  of  his  works. 

7.  Give  some  account  of  Ucynolds  and  of  his  works. 

8.  Name  some  of  the  best  works  of  the  French,  Spanish,  and  Dutch  schools. 
0.  Describe  the  various  materials  and  processes  of  olr  painting. 

10.  Describe  the  various  materials  and  processes  of  water-color  painting. 

Group  3.  — Second  Certificate.  ~  February,  1883. 

1.  Describe  the  method  of  painting  large  subjects  on  linen,  which  was  pocnllar  to 

England  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

2.  Describe  the  process  of  firesco-paintlng,  and  the  distinctive  features  between 

**  buon  fresco  "  and  *'  Areseo  secco." 
8.  Describe  the  progress  of  a  picture  in  the  hands  of  an  early  Flemish  painter 

in  oil. 
4.  What  were  the  principles  of  the  school  of  the  Carrad,  and  when  and  where  was 

it  established? 
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6.  What  oooaaioni  the  cracking,  the  wrinkling  of  the  anxfaoe,  and  the  dlaooloration 
obaervable  In  variona  oil-color  pictarea  ? 

6.  With  what  medium  are  Cuvp's  pictarea  painted  ? 

7.  What  colors  were  used  In  Uie  first,  second,  and  third  paintings  of  a  head  by  Rey- 

nolds,  In  his  most  usual  manner  ? 

8.  What  are  most  usually  considered  the  greatest  works  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  of 

Michael  Angelo,  of  Raphael,  of  Rubens,  of  Dominichino,  of  Titian,  and  of  Tin> 
toretto,  respectively  ? 

9.  Who  were  the  principal  Spanish  painters,  and  what  were  the  characteristics 

of  their  work  ? 


BOTANY. 
Oboup  2. — Beoomd  Cebtoicate. — Febrcart,  1864. 

1.  What  is  the  object  of  the  root  of  a  plant? 

2.  In  what  way  does  the  root  derive  fluids  from  the  earth  ? 

8.  G-lve  the  three  typical  varieties  of  the  venation  of  the  leaf. 

4.  The  leaves  of  certain  plants  fall  annually  from  their  parent  by  a  clean  fractare. 

What  is  the  characteristic  feature  of  such  leaves  ? 
6.  What  is  the  Internal  structure  of  those  stems  from  which  the  leaves  annually 

fall? 

6.  Name  the  parts  In  what  may  be  termed  a  perfectly  developed  or  typical  flower. 

7.  What  is  the  object  of  the  stamens  ? 

8.  What  a  the  object  of  the  pistil  ? 

9.  To  how  many  typical  organs  dre  the  parts  of  the  plant  referable  ? 

10.  In  what  way  does  the  plant  repeat  Itself  by  growth  ? 

11.  Name  some  instances  in  which  the  plant  appears  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 

circumstances  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  or  to  the  work  it  has  to  perform. 

12.  Qive  the  charactera  of  the  four  groat  classes  of  plants,  i.e.,  Ezogons,  Bndogeos, 

Acrogens,  and  Thallogens. 

One  hoar  and  a  half  allowed  for  this  paper. 


fflSTORIO  ORNAMENT. 
Oroupb  8,  5,  AND  6. 

Bach  candidate  will  be  required  to  produce  two  sets  of  six  studies  each  flrom  the 
ornament  of  ornamental  objects  in  the  Museum  of  the  Department,  to  be  accom- 
panied with  the  dates  and  a  brief  explanation  of  the  principal  and  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  the  two  styles. 

One  of  the  subjects  named  below  will  be  given  out  to  each  candidate  by  the 
examiner,  and  three  clear  days  allowed  to  each  candidate  for  the  completion  of 
the  twelve  studies  and  explanation.  Where  the  ornament  is  colored,  the  color  must 
he  indicated  in  the  sketches. 

Each  set  of  the  works  to  be  contained  on  a  sheet  of  imperial  paper,  the  explana- 
tions  having  figured  references,  and  being  carefully  written. 

1.  Chinese  enamels  and  Limoges  enamels,  prior  to  the  end  of  thirteenth  cen- 

tury. 

2.  Persian  and  Hlspano-Moresco. 

3.  Sixteenth-century  metal  work,  Italian  and  French. 

4.  Sixteenth-century  metal  work.  Italian  and  German. 

5.  Damascene  work,  Saracenic  and  Italian. 

6.  Sixteenth-century  French  pottery. 

7.  Seventeenth-century  English  and  Italian  wood-carving. 

8.  German  and  Italian  marqueterie. 

9   Stained  glass  prior  to  end  of  seventeenth  century,  Italian  and  Flemish. 

10.  Stained  glass  prior  to  seventeenth  century,  Italian  and  German. 

11.  Borders  of  illuminated  missals  prior  to  seventeenth  century,  and  Persian  maoa- 

script  borders. 

12.  Arabesques,  Urbino  ware,  sixteenth  century ;  Frenxa  ware,  same  date. 
18.  Italian  diapered  silk  prior  to  seventeenth  century ;  Indian  silk  diapers. 
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TSOHNIOAL  OBNAHBNT. 
Oboup  4.— Fourth  OBBTiPiCATE.^FEBRDABr,  1802. 

1.  What  are  the  proper  modifloations  of  design  for  wrought-iron  ? 

5.  What  are  the  proper  modlflcatioDs  of  deiiign  for  easting  In  Iron,  bronze,  &o.  ? 

8.  Should  any  distinctive  character  of  relief  be  observed  in  the  subordinate  parts  of 

architectural  decoration  ? 
4.  What  are  the  technical  pecallaritlee  in  medieval  (fifteenth  century)  wood-carving, 

as  distinguished  from  carvings  executed  in  other  materials  ? 

6.  In  architectural  decoration,  If  the  relief  Is  intended  to  be  finished  by  gilding,  &c., 

would  there  be  any  special  requirement  in  the  treatment  of  foliage  ornament  ? 

Two  hours  allowed  for  Uiis  paper. 
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SPECIMEN  OF  FIRST  GRADE 

EXAMINATION  PAPER  FOR  FREEHAND  OUTLINE. 

FORTY  MD1UTK8  ALLOWED. 

FOB  CHTI.DREN  OF  TwELTB  YeAJU  AKD  DHDXE. 

This  example  Is  intended  to  be  copied  the  same  size  on  paper.     An  HB  or  F  pendl 
ahoold  be  used.    Measuring  is  not  to  be  reeorted  to. 


WnxTB  1.    Tour  name. 
2.    Tonr  age. 
8,    Your  school. 
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SPECIMEN  OF 

SUBJECT  SET  UP  FOR  MODEL-DRAWING. 


FIBST  GBABB.     FORTY  ICDnTTBS  ALLOWED. 
For  Ohujdkeh  of  Twelyb  Tears  and  under. 


[Note.— This  pap«r,  md  alio  the  geometrical  paper,  is  one-fourth  the  aise  of 
that  nsed.J 

Write  1.   Yonrname. 
2.   Your  age. 
8.    Your  school. 
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8PBCIME17  OF 


EXA.MINATION   PAPER.   GEOMETRICAL    DRAWING. 

FIRST    GRADE.      FORTY   MINUTES   ALLOWED. 


For  Childben  of  Twelve  Teaks  and  dhdee. 


1. 


2. 


1.  Make  a  right  angle  at  B. 
Divide  it  into  four  equal  parta. 


2.  On  A  B  make  an  equilateral  tri- 
angle. 
Find  ita  centre. 


8. 


4. 


A  B 

4.  On  A  B  make  a  regalar  pentagon. 


8.  Find  the  centre  of  this  circle. 
Inscribe  a  square  within  It. 

6. 


6. 


-B 


6.  Divide  A  B  into  five  equal  parta. 


6.  A  B  is  the  diagonal  of  a  square. 
Construct  it. 


Write  1.    Tour  name. 

2.  Tour  age. 

3.  Tour  school. 
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SPECIMEN   OP  SECOND-ORADE  EXAMmATION  PAPER,  FREEBAND 
OUTLINE  DRAWING.    Time  ai^lowed,  One  Hour. 

Beoond  Orade  la  for  Teachcn  of  Pnblio  Bohools  and  StndenU  of  Bchoola  of  Art. 


To  be  drawn  on  a  centre  Une  equal  to  the  dotted  line.    Ko  measuring  allowed. 

Writs  1.    Tonr  name  at  fall  length. 

2.  Your  age  last  birthday. 

3.  The  school  where  you  learn  drawing. 
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8FBGDCEN'  OF 

GROUP  PLACED  FOR  MODEL-DRAWING. 

FOB  BBCOND-OBADB  EXAMINATION. 

Time  Ai.LOirED,  One  Hour. 
To  be  drawn  m  Uige  m  the  paper  will  allow. 


Wbttb  1.    Yonr  name. 
2.    Your  age. 
8.    Tour  ■cbool. 


Size  of  paper  QMd, 
12  in.  by  8  in. 
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BFBCIMKN'  07  SB(X>NI>-ORADB 

EXAMINATION  PAPER,  MEMORY  DRAWING 

UPOir  THE  BLACXBOARDy  AND  UPOH  TBS  BhKET  OF  PAPXR  rUBMIBBED. 

Timo  allowed,  to  be  •eitled  by  the  Examiner,  according  to  the  difficulty  of  the  sub- 
ject chosen.    [Usual  time,  fifteen  minutes  for  each.] 

DiRECTioK 8.  —  Choose  from  the  subjoined  list  any  two  sul^ecta  yoa  can  draw 
fh>m  memory. 

1.  A  Chair  (comer  in  fh>nt).  7.  A  Bound  Table. 

2.  A  Chair  (side  in  ftront).  8.  A  Barrel. 

8.  A  Tea-kettle.  0.  Street  Lamp. 

4.  A  Branch  of  Maple.  10.  A  Boat. 

6.  A  Pitcher.  11.  An  Animal. 

0.  The  Letter  M  (Roman  character).  IS.  A  House. 

The  penoU-drawing  to  fill  the  space  beuBAdu   The  blackboard-drawing  to  be 
two  Ibei  hjghi 


Write  1 .    Your  name  at  ftill  length. 
2.    Your  age  last  birthday . 
8.    The  school  where  yon  learn  drawing. 
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BFEODCEN  OF  BSOONIM^RADK 


EXAMINATION    PAPER,    GEOMETRICAL   DRAWING. 

TDCB  ALLOWED,  ONE  HOUR. 


/V 


^ 


/Oy 


1.    On  the  part  A  B  of  the  side  A  0,  oonsUmct  a  rectangle  similar  to  the  given 


one. 

2.  On  A  B  oonBtmct  a  pentagon,  then  a  triangle  and  a  square  equal  In  area 
to  it. 

8.  Complete  the  eUipse,  of  which  the  transverse  diameter  and  half  the  curve 
are  given,  by  means  of  the  foci  and  intersecting  arcs.  Then  raise  a  perpendicular 
at  A. 

4.  Describe  a  tangential  arc  to  the  two  given  circles  which  shall  touch  the 
largest  in  point  A. 

6.   Complete  the  polygon  of  which  A  B,  B  C,  are  two  sides. 

6,   Gonstmct  an  equilateral  triangle  equal  in  area  to  the  given  triangle, 

Wbtte  1.    Your  name  in  full. 

2.    Your  age  last  birthday. 

8.    The  school  where  you  learn  to  draw. 
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FBOaBAKMBS  OF  BOHOOLS   OF  ABT.    L  AXEBIOAH)   8.  EiaUBHi 

3.  FKEHOH I   4.  OEBMAH. 


I.  — AMERICAN  SCHOOLS  OF  DESIGN. 

In  order  that  it  maj  be  seen  what  is  accomplished  already  in  the  waj  of 
indostrial  art  edaoation,  I  give  the  prospectuses  and  codes  of  mjes  of  sach 
American  institations  as  have  come  nnder  my  observation.  Those  classes 
I  have  seen  in  this  conntr/,  or  whose  premises  and  collections  I  have 
examined,  seem  to  me  to  suffer  from  ill-adapted  arrangements  and  a  want 
of  good  examples, —  both  so  easily  removable,  that  it  is  a  subject  of  astonish- 
ment to  me  the  evils  have  not  been  long  since  remedied.  This  remark 
does  not  apply  specially  to  the  following  American  schools,  but  is  general 
in  its  application  ;  and  it  was  with  the  view  of  assisting  to  overcome  these 
difficulties  that  the  principal  part  of  this  book  has  been  prepared. 

-SWN   YOBK. 
NATIONAL   ACADEMY   OF   DESIGN, 

CORNER  TWENTT-THIRD  STREET  AND  FOURTH  AVENUE,  NSW  TORE. 

The  schools  of  the  Academy,  which  have  been  in  operation, yVee,  day  and  even- 
ing, male  and  fomalo,  for  forty-seven  years,  embrace,  at  present,  an  Antique  (or 
Statuary)  School,  Life  (nude)  School,  School  of  Anatomy,  and  also  of  Perspective. 
Schools  of  Painting  and  Modelling  will  be  supplied  as  required.  The  present 
Antique  Class  numbers  176;  the  Life  Class,  55.  The  lectures  upon  Anatomy  and 
Perspective,  and  the  general  lectures,  are  attended  by  all  classes  of  students.  An 
annual  exhibition  of  selected  drawings,  and  rewards  of  merit,  takes  place  about  the 
close  of  each  school  year.  The  academic  system  is  generally  very  similar  to  that  of 
the  Boyal  Academy  in  London,  and  of  other  European  institutions  of  that  kind. 

National  Acadebit  of  Design, 
New  York,  Mar.  1, 1865. 

To  ArHsttty  Art-Studentt,  and  otherBTnaking  inquiry  €U  to  the  ternu  of  admU$ion 
into  the  AcwUmy  aa  Academicians^  AsiociateB,  Fellows,  Honorary  Members,  or 
Students. 

ACADEMICIANS. 

Academicians  are  chosen  only  from  the  body  of  Associates,  or  from  such  profts- 
sional  honorary  members  as  reside  permanently  in  the  city  or  vicinity  of  New 
York.  They  are  elected  only  at  the  annual  meetings,  on  the  second  Wednesdays  of 
May,  and  after  their  names  shall  have  been  duly  entered  bv  an  Academician  on  the 
record  provided  for  that  purpose,  which  record  is  finally  closed  each  year  six  days 
before  the  meeting.  They  must  be  cxhibiters  in  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  year 
of  their  nomination.  A  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  at  an  annual 
me«^Dg  la  required  to  elect.    To  oonfirm  and  make  legal  their  election,  they  musti 
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within  one  year  thereafter,  preaent  to  the  Academy  a  specimen  of  their  art,  to  be 
preserved  in  the  gallerv  of  tne  institution.  The  Academicians  are  the  bodv  corpo« 
rate ;  and  in  their  election  distinguished  professional  ability  and  personal  character 
are  the  only  claims  entertained. 

ASSOCIATES. 

Associates  of  the  Academy  must  be  professional  artists  residing  in  the  city  or 
vicinity  of  New  York.  They  mnst  be  nominated  and  balloted  for  at  the  same  time, 
and  in  the  same  manner,  as  vhe  Academicians,  and  must  also  be  ezhiblters  in  the 
exhibition  of  the  year  in  which  they  are  proposed  as  Associates.  It  is  also  an  ad- 
vantage, though  not  a  neoessltv,  to  have  been  for  some  years  previous  to  their  noml- 
nation  ezhibiters  in  the  galleries  of  the  Academy,  since  (as  in  tiie  case  of  candidates 
as  Academicians)  the  only  claims  which  they  can  present  for  election  are  those  of 
personal  character  and  of  professional  merit.  Associates  elect  must  (to  confirm  and 
make  legal  their  election)  present  to  the  Academy,  within  one  year  thereafter,  their 
portraits,  on  canvas  twenty-five  by  thirty  inchesi  painted  by  themselves  or  by  other 
arUsls,  at  their  option. 

FELLOWS. 

The  ffrade  of  Fellows  was  established  Jan.  14, 1863,  for  the  double  purpose  of 
increasing  the  financial  means  of  the  Academy,  and  to  add  to  its  moral  force  by 
promoting  more  general  and  more  intimate  association  and  intercourse  between 
artists  and  lovers  of  art;  which  very  desirable  objects  it  promises  to  advance, 
to  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  all. 

Connoisseurs,  amateurs,  and  all  lovers  of  art,  may  become  Fellows  of  the  Acad- 
emy for  life,  and  receive  their  diplomas  as  such,  on  the  payment  of  a  subscription 
of  one  hundred  dollars  to  the  Fellowship  Fund  of  the  Academy. 

The  privileges  of  Fellows  will  be  to  receive  five  season-tickets  for  each  of  the 
annual  exhibitions,  which  they  may  distribute  as  they  please,  in  tlieir  own  names; 
to  be  Invited  to  all  the  receptions  of  the  society,  and  to  have  access  to  the  library 
and  reading-rooms ;  also  to  nominate  two  students  annually  to  the  schools. 

Subscribers  of  five  hundred  dollars  to  the  Fellowship  Fund  are  constituted  Fel- 
lows IN  Perpetditt,  with  all  the  privileges  of  Fellows  for  Life,  and  the  additional 
one  of  transferring  or  transmitting  the  same. 

HONORARY   MEMBERS. 

Honorary  membership  is  conferred  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  the  election  of  Associates  and  of  Academicians,  upon  distinguished  artists  and 
lovers  of  art,  at  home  or  abroad. 

SrrUDENTS. 

Students  should  have  already  mastered  the  simple  elementary  difficulties  of  the 
art,  as  the  Academy  schools  are  intended  for  professional  students  who  have 
already  acquired  a  certain  degree  of  skill  in  the  use  of  the  crayon  or  penclli  rather 
than  for  mere  beg^inners. 

On  entering  the  Antique  (or  Statuarv)  School,  the  student  must  submit  to  the 
council  such  a  drawing,  in  lignt  and  shade,  of  a  plaster  head,  foot,  face,  or  other  por- 
tion of  the  human  figure,  as  shall  be  considered  to  indicate  talent  worthy  of  further 
cultivation. 

Before  entering  the  Life  School,  an  approved  drawing  of  a  full-length  statue  mnst 
be  submitted  to  the  council,  which  drawing  may  be  best  made  in  the  Antique 
School. 

Certificates,  which  admit  the  holders  also  to  the  annual  exhibitions,  the  lectures 
of  the  Academy,  and  other  like  privilegesi  are  granted  to  students  on  admission. 
The  schools  are  open  troxo.  seven  to  nine  o'clock  every  evening  through  the  autumn 
and  winter  months  of  each  year.    No  fees  are  required. 

Applicants  for  either  of  the  schools,  when  nominated  bv  Fellows  of  the  Academy, 
should  send  to  the  council,  or  bring  with  them,  such  nomination,  which  should  be  an 
assurance  of  their  merit,  in  character,  Industry,  and  earnestness. 

T.  Addison  Richards,  Cor.  See.  If,  A. 

National  Academy  of  Design^  Schools^  1870-71. 

The  Antique  School  will  recommence  for  the  season  on  Monday,  Oct.  3,  and  will 
be  followed  in  due  course  with  the  re-opening  of  the  Life  Class.  It  is  proposed 
also  (as  the  number  and  qualification  of  students  may  demand,  and  as  the  means  of 
the  Academy  may  warrant)  to  establish  classes  for  the  study  of  painting,  both  from 
the  nude  and  the  draped  figure,  in  landscape  and  from  still  hfe;  classes  also  in 
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aodelllDg.  penpeetlre,  and  anmtomy,  leetaret  on  mrt,  and  an  annual  eoocoarae  or 
competition  between  atadento.  and  an  exhibition  of  their  worka  witfa  awaida  of 
ment.  in'^rbdio^  the  Suydam  and  Elliott  ICedais,  now  In  coarse  of  preparation. 

The  schooU  will  be  open  daj  and  evening  free  of  charge,  the  atodenta  foralaUng 
onlv  tbeir  easela  and  materlala. 

VtiT  admisalon  to  the  Antlqae  School,  the  applicant  wiU  be  required  to  sabmlt  to 
the  cooQcil  an  approved  ahaided  drawing  of  a  hand,  foot,  or  otlier  part  of  n  eaat  of 
the  human  figure.  Advancement  to  other  claaaea  will  be  made  according  to  pro^ 
reaa  and  merit. 

By  order  of  the  Conncfl, 

T.  A01M8OS  RiGBAKos,  Gw*.  Sao.  if.  A, 


Twehtt-Thikd  Street  and  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York,  June  1, 1870. 


COOPER    UNION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT    OF    SCIENCE 

AND  ART. 

FEMALE  ART  SCHOOL. 

HiHS  Ellen  E.  Ohilde,  Principal. 

Miss  Fannie  Powell,  Teaeker  of  Model  and  Omaiment  Drawing /iram  Casi, 

Mr.  J.  F.  Kngel,  Tfodier  of  Figure  Drawingfrom  Cast. 

Miss  Oiiarlottb  B.  Oooswell,  Teacher  of  Wood  Engraving, 

Miss  Anna  Curtis,  Cierk. 

This  department  of  the  Cooper  Union  has  been  established  by  the  Trustees  In 
accordance  with  the  provlalons  of  the  trust  deed,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  firee 
instruction  in  the  arts  of  design  to  females,  who,  having  the  requisite  taate  and  natural 
capacity.  Intend  to  apply  the  knowledge  acquired  in  the  institution  to  their  aupport, 
eitber  by  teaching  or  pursuing  art  as  a  profession.  The  following  Rules  have  been 
adopted  for  the  government  of  the  school ;  strict  ocmplianoe  with  whioh  is  neoeasary 
in  order  to  secure  good  order  and  progress. 

RULES  AND  RBOULATION8. 

1.  The  annual  term  commences  on  the  Ist  of  October,  snd  terminates  on  the 
thirtieth  day  of  May,  In  each  vear  Students  are  not  admitted  for  less  than  one 
acbool  year:  but  if  compelled,  by  illness  or  any  other  cau<«e.  to  leave  sooner  or  be 
absent  for  any  time,  they  are  required  in  all  cases  to  communicate  with  the  prin* 
cipal. 

2.  Pupils  are  not  permitted  to  pay  for  any  Instruction  given  In  the  school,  but 
must  provide,  at  their  own  expense,  all  the  materials  required  for  their  instruction, 
such  Ai  paper,  pencils,  crayons,  colors,  brushes,  and  instruments,  but  not  models  or 
easels,  which  are  provided  by  the  trustees. 

3.  The  hours  of  atteudanoo  are  from  9.  a.m.,  to  I,  p  m..  dally,  ezoept  Saturdays 
and  Sundays.  All  pupils  are  required  to  enter  not  later  than  nine  o'clock,  and  to  bo 
in  their  places  before  a  quarter  past  nine,  when  the  bell  rings.  An  intermission  of 
ten  minutes  will  occur  at  11.10.  a.m.  ;  and  at  1.  p  m.,  an  Interval  of  half  an  hour  will 
be  allowed  for  luncheon,  at  which  time  only,  eating  will  be  allowed  in  school. 

Stadentu  may  remain  for  practice  from  1,  p.m.,  until  4,  p.m  ,  but  not  later. 

4.  The  art  instruction  of  the  school  will  bo  conducted  bv  the  principal,  and  the 
business  under  the  charge  of  the  clerk.  The  teachers,  clerk,  and  monitors  are 
each  required  to  assist  the  principal  In  the  good  order  and  discipline  of  the  school; 
and  the  students  are  reqn'red  to  follow  their  directions. 

6.  No  unnecessary  eonveri^atlon  will  bo  allowed  during  the  hours  of  stady  ;  and 
students  cannot  be  permitted  to  wander  from  thoirown  classes,  or  to  change  the 
aeats  assigned  to  them,  without  the  permission  of  the  principal. 

6.  Students  cannot  leave  the  school  during  the  hours  of  study  without  the  consent 
of  the  principal,  nor  receive  visitors  during  school-hours,  or  at  all  at  the  achool, 
except  on  visiting-days ;  in  cases  of  emergency,  the  student  will  be  summoned  to  the 
office  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  visitors.  Letters  will  be  delivered  only  at  the  doso 
of  the  hours  of  study. 

7.  Visitors  will  be  received  only  on  Fridays  fW>m  11,  a.m.  to  12),  p.m.;  but  they 
most  not  remain  for  conversation ;  and  no  gentleman  unaccompanied  by  a  lady  wiU 
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be  allowed  to  visit  the  lobool  wlUiout  the  written  permit  of  one  of  the  tnuteee  or 
of  the  advisory  oouncll  of  ladles. 

8.  Students  are  in  all  eases  reqalred  to  follow  the  direction  and  coarse  of  stndy 
prescribed  by  the  principal,  and  will  not  be  permitted  to  change  seats,  classes,  or 
models,  without  her  consent. 

9.  Bverv  student  is  required  to  write  her  name  leffibly,  and  before  she  begim.,  on 
the  riffbt-nand  top  comer  of  the  paper  used  for  any  drawlns  executed  in  the  school. 
The  drawingti  will  be  the  property  of  the  students,  with  the  exception  of  such  as 
are  retained  by  the  principal ;  every  student  being  required  to  give  one  at  the  explra* 
tion  of  every  school  term  if  wanted,  but  no  drawings  can  Ee  removed  from  the 
school  until  after  the  aonoal  exhibition  at  that  time.  All  drawings  are  to  be  given 
in  at  t)i9  office  every  montb,  to  be  kept  in  a  place  appointed  lor  their  reception. 
Students  who  attend  the  lectures  on  geometry  and  perspective  are  expected  at  the 
time  to  copy  the  drawings  fh>m  the  blackboard,  and  aJterward  to  work  them  out 
more  neatly  and  carefully,  and  to  give  them  in  weekly,  at  the  office  (signed  with 
their  name),  to  be  examined.  All  students  are  required  to  put  their  paper  and  all 
their  other  materials  away  neatly  every  day. 

10.  The  annual  exhibition  will  take  place  during  the  last  week  in  May,  when  cer- 
tificates and  medals  will  be  awarded  to  deserving  students. 

The  income  of  the  Prize  Fund  founded  by  A.  A  Low,  Esq.,  and  F.  A.  Lane,  Bsq., 
amounting  each  to  $60 in  gold,  will  be  distributed  as  follows  :-— 

The  principal  shall  select  a  model,  being  cither  the  cast  of  a  head  or  a  part  of  the 
human  figure,  from  which  the  students  competing  for  the  prize  shall  make  their 
drawings.  To  the  best  drawing.  $30;  to  the  second-best,  $20;  and  to  the  third-best 
$10  will  be  awarded. 

In  like  manner,  the  principal  shall  select  a  model,  either  in  natural  flowers  or  foli- 
age, or  casts  of  ornament,  from  which  the  pupils  competing  for  the  prize  shall  make 
their  draiVlnss.  To  the  best  drawlni^.  $30;  to  the  second-best,  $S0;  and  to  the  third- 
best  $10  shall  be  awarded.  The  awards  shall  be  made  by  a  committee  of  three 
artists,  to  be  delected  by  the  ladies  of  the  advisory  council,  or  the  trustees,  and  the 
drawings  muAt  bo  ready  by  the  second  day  of  May. 

The  prize  of  $30  in  gold,  founded  by  the  late  Robert  O.  Goodhue,  will  be  awarded 
to  the  best  drawing  on  wood  made  in  the  school  during  the  term,  to  be  decided  by  a 
competent  committee  in  like  manner. 

Students  who  have  received  a  money  prize  will  be  excluded  fVom  the  competition 
for  the  same  grade  of  prize,  in  the  same  department,  but  will  be  free  to  compete  for 
a  higher  prize. 

11.  In  order  that  students  may  become  familiar  with  their  duties  as  teachers,  the 
principal  is  required  to  appoint  monltresses,  who  shall  supervise  the  instruction  of 
the  beginners.  All  drawings  required  for  the  Oooper  Union  shall  bo  executed  in  the 
school  without  charge. 

12.  The  school  is  visited  by  an  advisory  council  of  ladies  and  artists,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  report  to  the  trustees,  in  a  book  provided  for  the  purpose,  on  the  condition 
of  the  school,  and  the  progress  of  the  pupils.  Complaints  may  be  addressed  to  the 
ladles  of  the  advisory  council,  or  to  Uie  secretary.  Pupils,  who,  from  lack  of  tal- 
ent  or  industrv,  do  not  give  evidence  of  satlsfiftctory  progress,  will  be  dismissed 
fh>m  the  school.    An  v  breach  of  good  behavior  will  be  followed  by  prompt  dismissal. 

18.  A  special  teacoer  is  provided  for  engraving  on  woo^  and  a  special  class 
formed,  into  which  pupils  are  admitted  as  soon  as  they  have  acquired  an  adequate 
knowledge  of  drawing.  Orders  are  received  for  engraving,  and  will  be  executed  by 
the  pupils  to  whom  they  may  be  assigned  by  the  teacher,  and  the  money  thus  earned 
is  paid  to  the  pupils  who  may  be  entitled  to  it.  But  it  is  distinctly  announced  that 
the  school  is  not  intended  to  be  a  workshop,  except  for  instruction ;  and,  when  the 
number  of  skilled  pupils  becomes  inconvenlentiv  large,  the  more  advanced  must  give 
place  to  the  learners :  but  orders  will  be  received  at  the  school,  and  given  out  to  those 
who  have  been  pupils,  to  be  executed  at  home. 

14.  Pupils  must  not  absent  themselves  fjrom  the  school,  or  come  later  than  nine 
o*eIook  in  the  morning,  without  the  consent  of  the  principal ;  and  three  absences, 
not  excused  by  the  principal,  will  forfeit  the  place  of  the  pupil  so  absenting  herself. 
Places  will  not  be  retained  in  the  school  for  students  who  may  desire  to  defer  their 
attendance,  to  the  exclusion  of  those  who  may  be  prepared  to  attend  at  once;  but  the 
principal  is  authorized  to  grant  leave  of  absence  when  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
may  render  it  proper. 

15.  The  proper  care  of  the  models  and  other  property  of  the  sch6ol  is  confided  to 
the  students;  and  their  good  sense  is  appealed  to,  to  preserve  the  order  of  the  school, 
and  to  exercise  a  reasonable  forbearance  towards  each  other  and  the  teacherSi  whose 
duties  are  so  difficult  and  trying. 

Bj  order  of  the  trustees, 

Abbam  S.  Hewitt,  S^crtiory, 
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Scheme  of  fn>(nreMoit  in  Dntieing  tuggetleit  for  graded  Public 
SdVKU  <n  ItiuiachiHeUt.  amplifing  tpffk  the  Ad  nf 
IftM,  oonzcrning  /wluiiHai  Hrauaing, 
Abranoid  Br  Walter  Bmitb,  State  VnxBCtat.  of  Art  Edvcatior,  ICass. 
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SUBJEOTS  TATOSr,  AND  OBDBS  OF  LBSSONS  FOB  EACH  WEBS. 


The  flgores  1,  2,  8, 4,  signify  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  lessons  in  each 
week. 

Where  two  alternative  subjects  are  named,  one  is  to  bo  taken  one  week,  and  an- 
other the  following  week. 

Reference  to  a  text-book  means,  that  whatever  drawing-book  is  in  use  in  the 
schools  shall  be  drawn  from  as  a  distinct  exercise. 

*  All  the  classes  marked  thus  are  to  draw  upon  the  blackboard  when  the  lesson 
Is  suitable  to  such  an  exercise ;  one-third  of  the  class  to  draw  each  lesson,  so  that 
the  whole  class  will  have  drawn  upon  the  board  every  three  lessons. 


1. 


7. 


Freehand  outline  Arom  cards,  charts,  and  blackboard  lessons,  the  first  copies. 
Memory  lessons,  drawing  previous  exercises  from  memory.     DeflniLiun  of 

{>lane  geometry,  to  be  learned  bv  heart,  and  illustrations  drawn.     Dictation 
essons  of  right  line  figures  and  sunple  curves. 

Order  of  Lessokb.  — 1.  From  cards  or  charts.  8.  From  blackboard.  8. 
Memory  and  dictation,  alternately.    4.  Geometric  definitions. 

The  more  advanced  copies  in  cards,  charts,  and  blackboard  lessons.  Memory 
and  dictation  lessons  (without  illustrations).  Object-lessons,  Illustrated  by 
drawings.    Geometric  definitions,  drawn  on  a  large  scale. 

Order  of  LssHOifs.  —  1.  From  cards  or  chart.  2.  From  blackboard. 
8.  Memory  and  dictation,  alternately.  4.  Object-lessons  and  geometric  defini- 
tions, alternately. 


)      Freehand  outlines  of  ornament  and  objects,  from  blackboard.     Lessons  in 
U     text-book.    Map-drawing.    Memory  and  dictation  lessons.    Geometrical  exer- 
cises, plane  geometry,  up  to  fifty  problems  of  constructional  figures. 

Order  of  Lebsonb.  —  I.  Objects  l>om  blackboard  and  drawing  fh>m  text- 
book, alternately.  2.  Memory-drawing  and  dictation  exercises,  alternately.  8. 
Geometrical  and  map  drawing,  alternately. 

Freehand  outline  drnwins,  from  solid  models.     Geometrical  drawing,  up  to 
'•    the  end  of  the  course.     Design  in  geometric  forms,  from  the  blackboard. 
Memory-drawing.    Map-drawing.    Dictation  lessons. 

Order  of  Lessons.  —  1.  Model-drawing,  from  object.  2.  Geometrical  and 
memory  drawing,  alternately.    3.  Map-druwing  and  design,  alternately. 

Model  and  object  drawing,  with  exercises  in  perspective,  drawn  by  the  ft-ee- 
^    hand.     Object-lessons,  illustrating  historical  art  and  architecture.     Shading 
from  models  and  copies.     Harmony  and  mixture  of  colors.     Design  from 
natural  foliage. 

Order  of  Lessotts.  —  1.  Model-shading  and  object-lessons,  alternately. 
2.  Lessons  in  color  and  exercises  in  design,  alternately. 

>      Perspective  by  instruments.     Bhnding  in  chalk  and  color,  f^om  models  and 
)»    natural  objects  and  foliage.      Design  in  color  and  shadow.     Projection.  *  Lec- 
tures on  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture. 

Order  of  Lesions.  — 1.  Perspective  and  projection,  alternately.  2.  Paint- 
ing or  shading  or  design,  alternately. 


Object-drawing  and  design.  Ornamental  design.  Historical  lessons.  Ad- 
vanced dictHtion  and  memory  lessons.  Lessons  in  teaching  drawing.  Per- 
spective, advanced.    Designing  blackboard  examples. 

Order  of  Lebbons.  — 1.  Object-drawing  and  design,  alternately.  2.  Per- 
spective and  dictation  or  memory  lessons,  auernately.  8.  Lessons  in  teaching 
drawing,  occasionally. 
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BOSTOIT. 

FBEE    EVENING  CLASSES    IN   BOSTON  FOR  THE  STUDY 

OF  INDUSTRIAL  DRAWING, 

Btid  in  ike  yormcU  Art  School,  Appleion  Street,  and  in  the  Inatitute  of  T9dk- 

nologift  Boylston  Street. 

Days  and  honrs  of  study,  Monday,  Toeaday,  Tbnraday,  and  Friday,  7,  PJf .,  to  9, 

P.M. 

Stndenta  allowed  to  attend  either  on  Monday  and  Thtmday,  or  Tne«day  and  Fri- 
dtiy  evenings,  but  not  oftener. 

STAGES  AND  SUBJECTS  OF  STUDY. 

XLEMBKTART  COURSE,  FROM  COPIES;  ADVANCED  COORSB,  FROM  THE  REAL  OBJECT 

OR  DESIGN. 

Staqx  1.  Inetrumenttd  draxoing. 

a.  Linear  geometry. 

b.  Mechanical  and  machine  drawing. 

c.  Linear  perspective. 

d.  Details  of  architectural  drawing  and  building  construction. 

e.  Ship-drafting. 

[Stage  1.  consisting  of  instrumental  drawing,  is  at  present  carried  on  at 
the  Institute  of  Technology.] 

ELEMENTART  COURSE. 

Stage  2.  Free-hand  outline  drawing  qf  riffid  forms fJ)rom  fiat  exampleB,  or  ecpiei. 
a.  Objects. 
6.  Ornament. 
e.  Flowers,  foliage,  and  objects  of  natural  history. 

d.  The  human  and  animal  figure. 

Mediums  used:  1,  pencil;  2,  chalk;  4,  ink. 

Stage  3.  Free-hand  outline  drawing,  firom  the  *'' round**  or  $oUd  forms. 

a.  Geometric  solids,  yases,  etc. 

b.  Ornament  from  the  cast. 

e.  Flowers  and  foliage  from  nature. 

d.  Details  of  the  human  figure,  and  animal  forma  from  the  cast. 

Mediums  used :  1,  pencil ;  2,  chalk ;  4,  ink  or  sepia. 

ADVANCED  COURSE. 

Stage  4.  Shading,  from  fiat  examples  or  copies. 

a.  Models  and  objects. 

b.  Ornament. 

c.  Flowers  and  foliage. 

d.  Details  of  human  and  animal  figures. 

e.  Landscape  details. 

Mediums  used :  1,  pencil;  2,  chalk;  8,  charcoal;  4,  Ink  or  sepia. 

Stage  6.  Shading  from  the ''  round  "  or  solid  forms, 

a.  Geometrical  solids  and  vases. 

b.  Ornament  from  the  cast. 

c.  Flowers  and  foliage  from  nature. 

d.  Details  of  human  and  animal  figures  fh)m  the  cast. 

Mediums  used :  1,  pencil ;  2,  chalk ;  &,  charcoal ;  4,  ink  or  sepia, 

elementary  AND  ADVANCED  COURSES. 

Stage  6.  Original  design. 

a.  Elementary  design  of  geometric  forms  to  fill  given  spacea. 

b.  Ornamental  arrangements  of  natural  forms,  conventionalized  in  one 

color,  or  monochrome,  to  cover  given  spaces. 
0.  Ditto  in  color,  harmonized. 

d.  Applied  design  for  surface  decorations. 

e.  Applied  design  for  the  '*  round."  in  wood,  stone,  metal,  or  clay. 
Mediums  used:  1,  pencil;  2,  chalk;  3,  charcoal;  4,  monochrome; 5, 

color. 
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Tbl0  provisional  course  is  arranged,  both  as  to  stages  and  sections,  in  progressive 
order.  Btudents  wbo  are  not  beginners  should  show  the  teachers  some  work  already 
done  by  them,  that  they  may  be  placed  in  their  right  position  In  the  course.  Begin- 
ners are  to  commence  at  Stage  II. ;  and  they  will  be  promoted  by  the  masters  accord- 
ing to  prog:reBs  made. 

No  drawing  will  be  considered  finished  until  stamped  by  the  master  of  the  class  in 
which  it  is  done ;  and  a  new  drawing  must  not  be  commenced  until  the  old  one  is  so 
stamped.  All  llnlshed  drawings  are  to  be  left  in  the  schools;  and  the  drawing  com- 
mittee reserve  the  right  of  retaining  selected  works,  —  others  will  be  returned  to 
their  authors  after  each  annual  exhibition. 

Voluntary  examinations  will  be  held  at  the  end  of  each  term,  in  April,  for  those 
who  wish  to  obtain  certlflcates  of  proficiency. 

Wm.  T.  Bkioham,  Cftofrman. 
Waltsb  Smith,  Director  of  the  Cla8S9$, 


LOWELL  INSTITUTE,  BOSTON. 
FREE  DRAWING-SCHOOL. 

For  Touno  Men  :  two  evenings  each  week,  fh>m  October  to  April. 

Applications  must  be  made  in  the  handwriting  of  the  applicant;  stating  name  in 
full,  age,  residence,  occupation,  and  be  accompanied  with  certificates  fh>m  parents 
or  employers,  and  such  specimens  of  drawing  as  the  applicant  may  wish  toofl^isr. 

Those  applicants  will  be  received  who  can  lurnlsh  the  best  evidence  of  good  moral 
character,  of  general  intelligence  and  ability,  of  Industry  and  skill,  together  wltli  a 
taste  for  design  and  drawlug. 

Applicants  will  assemble  at  the  Institute,  Room  No.  8,  on  Thursday  evening,  Sept. 
28.  at  seven  o^clock,  for  examination  and  admission. 

For  Young  Women  :  two  afternoons  each  week,  iVom  October  to  April. 

Applications  to  be  made  as  above. 

Applloanta  will  assemble  at  the  Institute,  Room  No.  .3,  on  Thursday,  Sept.  28,  at 
two  o'clock,  P.M. 

Former  pupils  who  wish  to  rejoin  the  school  will  simply  make  written  application 
to  that  effect,  and  assemble  as  above,  with  other  applicants. 

Applicitions  most  be  directed,  post-paid,  to  the  Oorator  of  the  Institute,  Boston, 
on  or  before  Sept.  23, 1871. 

B.  B.  OomNG,  Curator, 
Boston,  Sept.  4, 1871. 


TAUD. 

YALE   SCHOOL   OF  THE   FINE  ARTS,  A  DEPARTMENT  OF 

YALE    COLLEGE. 

FACULTY. 

Noah  Porter,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  PreHderU. 

John  F.  Weir,  N.A.  M.A.,  ProfMzor  of  Painting. 

John  U.  Nirmeykr.  I*rofe»8or  of  Dramng. 

D.  Cady  Eaton,  hl.A.^  Prqfessorqf  the  History  of  Art, 

The  objects  of  this  School  are :  — 

1.  The  education  of  practical  artists. 

2.  The  ftirnishing  oi  men  desiring  a  liberal  education,  an  acquaintance  with  the 
practice,  principles,  and  hlatory  of  art,  by  means  of  practical  work  and  lectures. 

This  Institution  Is  in  a  flourishing  working  condition.  It  has  upwards  of  ninety 
students  that  receive  instruction.  These  students  are  mostlv  members  of  the  Shot- 
field  Scientific  School,  who  are  qualifying  themselves  for  strictly  scientific  pursuits. 
Free-hand  drawing  has  been  made  an  important  part  of  their  regular  curriculum. 

The  course  of  study  is  based  upon  progressive  methods,  with  the  human  form,  as 
if  the  practice  in  the  best  schools  of  art  In  Kurope. 

Lectures  are  given,  in  regular  courses,  on  tne  history  of  art,  its  practice  and 
aesthetics. 

The "  Art  Building^'  Is  a  fine  massive  structure,  eontaintne  two  large  p1cture-ml- 
lories.  In  one  of  which  is  an  historical  collection  of  the  Italian  school  of  painting, 
dating  fk'om  the  earliest  masters  to  the  sixteenth  century.  These  pictures  are  one 
hundred  and  twenty  in  number,  and  were  collected  during  a  period  of  twenty  years' 
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resfdcDM  in  Barope,  by  Hr.  James  Jackson  Jarvet.  The  advantage  of  inch  a  eol- 
lection  to  the  art  student  cannot  be  over-estimated. 

Besides  these  iralierles,  this  baildlng  contains  large,  well-lighted  stndlos  for  profes- 
sors, and  ample  class-rooms  for  students. 

This  Hchool  was  founded  by  the  free  gift  of  $2&O,00O  by  the  late  Hr.  Augustas 
Russell  Street,  In  18tt4.  Two  hundred  thousand  dollars  was  the  cost  of  erecting  the 
Art  Building. 

Pupils  are  received  for  periods  varjring  ftom.  one  to  four  years,  determined  by 
their  proficiency  and  talent. 


PHTTiAnffiTiFHIA. 
THE   PHILADELPHIA    SCHOOL    OF   DESIGN   FOR   WOMEN. 

BDUS8  FOR  GOTERHMENT. 

1.  The  teachers  are  required  to  call  their  classes  to  order  punctually  at  ten  o'clock, 
A.M.,  at  which  hour  the  school  will  open.  Every  pupil  shall  be  at  her  seat,  ready  to 
commence  her  dntios.  and  to  remain  diligently  occupied  till  the  close  of  the  lesson. 

2.  No  pupil  will  be  permitted  to  enter  after  tea  o'clock,  except  by  consent  of  the 
principal. 

8.  No  pupil  can  be  permitted  to  leave  her  place,  or  enter  into  any  conversation 
unconnected  with  her  occupation,  during  school-hours. 

4.  Punctual  and  rt*galar  atteodauce  is  expected  from  all  the  pupils.  When 
absence  Is  unavoidable,  satisfactory  explanations  will  be  required  when  they  return 
to  their  studies. 

6.  Hours  of  study  Arom  ten  to  thrtt  o'clock,  with  an  intermission  of  half  an  hour 
at  half-past  twelve. 

6.  Pupils  are  requested  not  to  have  letters  or  notes  directed  to  them  at  the  school : 
should  any  be  received,  they  will  be  forwarded  by  mail  to  the  residence  of  the  stu- 
dents. 

7.  The  pupils  are  not  permitted  to  receive  visitors  at  the  schoolhouse. 

8.  The  nuotls  will  be  cnarged  for  casti*.  other  examples,  or  books  belonging  to  the 
school,  wnlco  they  may  have  irijured  or  lost;  and  no  pupil  can  take  out  of  the  school 
any  pattern  or  model  beloiii^ing  to  It. 

9.  Each  pupil  will  furnish  iierown  stationery  and  a  portfolio  for  her  work,  which 
must  be  deposited  in  its  proper  place  at  the  close  of  her  lesson. 

10.  The  drawings  of  the  students  must  be  placed  on  the  walls,  and  remain  there 
for  exhibition,  and  for  the  inspection  of  the  directors  at  their  regular  stated  meet- 
ings. 

11.  A  dally  record  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  each  member  of  the  school, 
and  also  of  any  circumstances  worthy  of  note,  must  be  laid  before  the  directors 
at  their  monthly  meetings. 

12.  Under  no  circumstances  will  students  be  allowed  to  present,  or  the  teachers 
to  receive,  presents  fhjm  the  students. 

13.  Every  student  is  required  to  attend  the  lectures. 

*«*  It  is  earnestly  hoped  by  the  directors,  that  all  concerned  will  aid  them  in 
maintaining  these  regulations,  which  are  enacted  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  pupil, 
and  the  best  intcrcMts  of  the  school. 

The  paronu  and  guardians  of  students  are  respectfully  urged  to  visit  the  Institu- 
tion; lUso  those  interested  in  Its  objects. 

FEES  FOR  THE  SCHOOL  TEAR. 

Elementary  Oourse.  $40.00;  Figure  and  L-indsoape  in  Oil.  each,  $20.00. 

Applicants  for  admission  can  receive  all  informuiloo  at  the  school,  where,  also, 
blanic  forms  of  application  will  be  furnished. 

The  school  year  will  begin  Sept.  12.  187U,  and  close  on  the  second  Friday  of  June, 
1871.    There  will  be  a  vacation  of  ivoo  weeks  at  Christmas. 

Students  will  be  received  at  any  time      Tht  fees  tire  payable  in  advance. 

Studcnu,  before  leaving  the  institution,  are  expected  to  communicate,  by  letter, 
with  the  principal. 

COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

"  The  courses  of  Instruction  pursued  in  the  school  have  for  their  object  the  sys- 
tematic training  of  young  women  In  the  practice  of  art,  and  In  the  knowledge  of 
Its  scientldc  principles,  with  the  view  of  qualifying  them  to  impart  to  others  a  care- 
ful art  education,  and  to  develop  Its  application  to  the  common  uses  of  life,  and  its 
relation  to  the  requirements  of  trade  and  manufactures.'' 
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The  Btages  In  the  Elementary  Oourso,  with  the  leotares,  haye  been  arranged  solely 
in  view  of  developing  a  knowledge  of  form,  the  laws  of  light  and  shade,  color 
and  perspective,  none  of  which  can  safely  be  dispensed  with,  whether  in  the  prac- 
tice of  the  '*  Fine  '*  or  *'  Applied  Arts;  ^  and  the  desire  of  the  directors  is,  that  all 
concerned  may  eo*operate  in  carrying  out  the  *' Order  of  Studies''  herein  pre^ 
scribed.  The  course  lasts  from  two  and  a  half  to  four  and  a  half  yearsi  depending 
upon  the  industry  of  the  student. 

OBDER    OF    STUDIES. 

PreHminary  SUigta, 

Staok  1.  a.  Drawing  in  outline,  and  shading,  ft-om  casta  of  geometrioal  figures  and 
vases,  in  different  positions. 
&.  Pencil  drawing  fh>m  flat  examples.  , 

c.  Practice  in  the  handling  of  instruments. 

d.  Ornamental  geometry. 

e.  Primary  perspective. 

Stage  2.  a.  Drawing  and  shading  from  groups  composed  of  casts  of  geometrical 
solids  and  vases. 
6.  Pencil  drawing  from  flat  examples  of  ornamental  details, 
e.  Ornamental  geometry. 

d.  Blementary  perspective. 

e.  Coloring  diagrams  with  the  ihret  primary  colors,  by  which  the  student 

sees  how  tne  secondary,  tertiary,  and  complementary  colors  are  pro* 
duced,  and  the  modification  which  colors  undergo  by  being  brought 
in  contact  with  each  other. 

Kote.  —  All  these  works  must  be  executed  with  an  intelligent  clearness  and  pre- 
cision, and  the  last  drawing  In  the  group  section  must  be  commenced  and  flnisned 
without  Instruction;  that  is,  it  wifi  be  a  ''test  group,"  determining  whether  the 
student  will  be  passed,  or  retained  for  further  practice  in  the  preliminary  stages. 

Advanced  Stages. 

Btaob  1.  a.  Drawing  and  shading  from  casts  of  single  leaves,  firom  nature. 

b.  Drawing  and  shading,  from  casts  of  details  of  architectural  ornament, 
consisting  of  a  leaf-moulding  from  the  Temple  of  Mars,  the  centre 
rosette  from  Trajan's  Scroll,  and  a  moulding  boss  from  St.-  Stephen's, 
Westminster. 

0.  At  this  point  the  student  mufft  exhibit  well*executed  diagrams,  illus- 
trating the  primary  rules  of  perspective. 

d.  Landscape,  from  the  flat,  in  pencil. 

e.  Ornamental  geometry. 

/.  Drawing  and  shading,  from  casts  frx>m  nature  of  the  Callo  Ethiopioa, 
water  lily  branch  of  apples,  branch  of  gourd  and  leaf,.braiica  of 
grapes,  Hnd  a  branch  of  blackberries. 

g.  Drawing  and  sliadtng.  from  details  of  architectural  ornament,  consist- 
ing of  casts  from  the  upper  cornice  of  Tn^an's  Pillar;  a  Gothic  capi* 
tal  from  stone  church, Kent;  a  Saracenic  panel  from  the  Alhambra; 
a  Byzantine  panel  from  Bonn;  and  Ootliio  spandrel,  from  stone 
church,  Kent. 

A.  The  students  at  this  point  must  be  able  to  answer  questions  satisfac- 
torily, relating  to  the  human  skeleton. 

Stage  2.  a.  Drawing  the  upper  and  lower  extremities  and  bead  of  the  human  skel- 
eton, in  different  positions;  the  names  of  the  details  to  be  written 
thereon. 

b.  Drawing  and  shading,  fh>m  casts  of  antique  features,  consisting  of 
the  nose  and  eye  of  Hadrian,  Bacchante,  LaocoOn,  and  a  pair  of 
ears,  the  nose  and  mouth  of  Iladrian,  Esculapius,  Antinous,  Venus 
d'Arles.  Juno.  Garacalla,  and  Adonis. 

0.  Drawing  from  copies  of  the  antique,  from  the  fiat,  in  pencil. 

d.  Anatomical  drawing  from  casts  of  the   muscular  system,  on  which 

must  be  written  the  names  of  the  principal  bones  and  superficial 
muscles,  —  the  origin  and  insertion  of  the  latter  to  be  carenilly  ex- 
pressed. 

e.  Drawing  and  shading,  Arom  oasts  trom  the  antique  and  fh>m  life,  of 

hands,  feet,  arms,  and  faces. 

/.  Iiandscapo  painting,  from  the  flat,  in  monochrome  (water  colors). 

g,  Drawinff  and  shading,  from  casts  of  antique  busts,  vis.,  Dione,  Venus 
of  Milo,  the  Young  Hercules,  Mercury,  Juno,  Hercules,  Antinous, 
German  l*risoner,  ^VJax,  and  the  Apollo  Belvedere. 
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Note.  — Stadenti,  while  pMaIng  throogli  the  two  preceding  eUges,  wlU,  every 
Monday,  be  engaged  in  drawing  and  painting  in  water-colors,  plant-forma,  moatly 
from  nature ;  and  studenta  in  thene  sta^,  deairoas  of  entering  the  wood-ensraTing 
or  designing,  or  the  class  of  landscape  painting  in  oil,  from  the  flat  for  Introdactory 
stody,  can  do  so ;  but  the  studies  in  the  regular  stages  cannot  be  discontinued. 

At  the  end  of  the  ^  advanced  stages "  studenU  may  enter  any  of  the  technical 
branches  taught  in  the  institution ;  such  are  designated  as  follows :  — 

PBOFESaiOR AI.  CLASSES. 

Dssioifnro. 

Designing  patterns  for  calico  and  oilcloth  printers,  fto. 
Wood  Bng raving. 

LiTHOGRAPHT. 

Drawing  and  Painting. 

ngure  drawing  and  painting  ftom.  the  antique  and  fhxn  UfB. 

Landscape  painting  in  oil  and  water  colors. 
Art  Teaching. 

The  work  to  be  done  la  each  of  the  technical  classes  Is  designated  on  another 
printed  sheet. 

liECTURBS. 

In  the  term  commencing  Sept.  12,  1870,  the  following  course  of  leotares  was 
delivered  before  the  students  of  the  school,  by  Prof.  T.  W.  Braldwood. 

Lectorb  1,  Oct.  6. —The  present  social  statoa  of  woman,  in  connectioa  with  the 
objects  of  schools  of  design  for  women. 

Lecture  2,  Non.  8.  —  Science  in  the  decoration  of  our  homes. 

Lecture  8,  J)tc.  1.  — The  characteristics  of  historic  ornament,  or  how  we  can 
know  architectural  styles,  and  distinguish  all  styles  of  decoration. 

Lecture  4,  Jan.  12. —Color  practically  considered. 

Lectures  on  Pertptctivt^  on  Fridays,  by  Prof.  E.  Croasdale. 

Lectures  on  Artutie  Anatomy,  on  Wednesdays,  by  Prof.  A.  R.  Thomas. 

Lectures  on  the  Otneral  Principles  of  Artj  by  Prof.  A.  G.  Heaton. 

These  lectures  are  firee  to  the  public.  Tickets  of  admission  may  be  had  by  imply- 
ing at  the  school. 


n.  T-  ENGLISH. 

THE  ENGLISH  NATIONAL  ART  TRAINING-SCHOOL  IN 

LONDON. 

The  National  Art  Training  School  at  South  Kensington  is  established  for  the  pur- 
pose of  training  an  masters  and  mistresses  for  the  United  Kingdom,  and  for  Uie  in* 
struction  of  students  in  drawing,  designing,  and  modelling,  to  be  applied  to  ths 
requirements  of  trade  and  manufactures. 

The  Course  of  Instruction  is  as  follows  (It  should  be  understood  that  It  is  not 
progressive  in  the  order  in  which  the  stages  are  named)  :  — 

CX>URSB  OP  INSTRUCTION. 

Stage  1.  Untar  drawing  by  aid  of  instruments, 
a.  Linear  geometry. 
6.  Mechanical  and  machine  drawing,  and  details  of  architecture  ttom 

copies. 
c.  Linear  perspective. 

Stage  2.  Free-hand  outline  drawing  qf  rigid  forms  from  examples  or  copies, 
a.  Objects. 
6.  Ornament. 

Stage  8.  Freehand  outline  drawing  from  the  **  nmnd,^ 

a.  Models  and  objects. 

b.  Ornament. 

Stage  4.  Shading f^m  flat  examples  or  copies, 

a.  Models  and  objects. 

b.  Ornament. 

Stage  5.  Shading  from  the  round  or  solid  forms. 

a.  Models  and  objects. 

b.  Ornament. 

0.  Thne  sketching,  and  sketching  ttom  memory. 
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STAQBtt.  Drawing  from  the  human  Jtgm^  a>id  animal /&nn$  J)rom  eopies, 

a.  In  oQtIiiM. 

b.  Shaded. 

BtAQB  7.  Drawing  fiower*^  ftliage,  and  of^feds  af  ntOwnA  JkMoiy,  from  JUa 
exanmteg  or  copie$, 

a.  In  oatllii«. 

b.  Shaded. 

Stags  8.  Drawing  the  human  fguro  or  antmai  formMfrom  the  ** round**  or  na^ 
ture. 
a.    In  oQtline  fh>m  eaata. 
6  1.  Shaded  (details). 
b  2.  Shaded  (whole  ikgarw), 
e.     Stadiee  of  the  haman  ngure,  from  nude  model. 

d.  Studies  of  the  human  figure  draped. 

€.    Time  sketching  and  sketohiog  Aropi  memory. 

Btaos  0.  Anatomical  studie$. 

a.  Of  the  human  figure. 

b.  Of  animal  forms. 

e.  Of  either  modelled. 

Staqv  10.  Dreuoing  Jlowerg^  foliage^  landtag  detatU,  and  olffeeU  of  natural 
history^  from  nalttro, 

a.  In  outline. 

b.  Shaded. 

Staob  11.  Painlking  omamtnit  from  ihe  **Jlai  **  or  copies. 

t:  i?  S?o°r^**"*°**  I  •*^*>«'  ^^  ^'^^  «»^o"»  tempera,  or  oil. 

Stage  12.  Painting  ornament  from  the  caet,  <f o. 

a  In  monochrome,  either  in  water-oolor,  oil,  or  tempera. 

Btaob  18.  Painting  (general),  from  fat  eaBamplea  or  copies tfiowere^  sOU  l{/\i,  ^. 
a.  Flowers  or  natural  objects,  la  water-color,  in  oil,  or  in  tempera, 
ft.  Landscapes. 

Stage  U.  Painting  (general),  direct  from  nature, 

a.  Flowers,  or  still  life,  in  wat6r*oolor,  oil,  or  tempera,  without  back- 
grounds. 
ft.  Landscapes. 

Stage  15.  Painting  groups  as  oomposiiion  of  colors, 
a.  In  water*oolor,  oil,  or  tempera. 

Stage  16.  Painting  the  humin  figure  or  animals  in  monochrome  from  casts, 
a.  In  oil,  water-color,  or  tempera. 

Stage  17.  Painting  the  human  fgure  or  animals  in  color, 
a.  From  the  flat  or  copies, 
ft.  From  nature,  nude  or  draped. 
0.  Time  sketches  and  oompoeiUons. 

Stage  18.  Modelling  ornament. 

a.  Elementary,  from  casts, 
ft.  Advanced,  from  casts. 

c.  From  drawings. 

d.  Time  sketches  from  examples,  and  ftrom  memory. 

Stage  10.  Modelling  the  human  figure  or  animals. 

a.  Elementary,  from  oasts  of  hands,  feet,  masks,  fto. 
6.  Advanced,  from  casts  or  solid  examples. 

c.  From  drawings. 

d.  From  nature,  nude  or  draped. 

Stage  30.  Modelling  fruits,  flowers,  f)liage,  and  c^eds  of  wOuriA  hiKtofry,from 
naiure. 

Stage  21.  TimA  sketches  in  dag  of  the  human  figure,  or  animals,  from  nature. 

Stage  22.  Elementary  design. 

a.  Studies  treating  natural  objects  ornamentally. 

ft.  Ornamental  arrangements  to  fill  given  spaces  in  monochrome. 

0.  Ornamental  arrangements  to  fill  given  spaces  in  color. 

d.  Studies  of  historic  styles  of  ornament,  drawn  or  modelled. 

Stage  23.  Applied  designs,  technical,  or  miscellaneous  studies, 

a.  Machine  and  mechanical  drawing,  plan  drawing,  mapping,  and  mr- 

veys  done  from  actual  measurement, 
ft.  Architectural  design. 

c.  Surface  design. 

d.  Plastic  design. 
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ART  CERTIFICATBS  OF  THIRD  GRADE. 

Ma$tert  and  MUtreuei  qf  SekooU  of  Art  mu$t  hold  one  or  more  qf  iJte  Cert^ 

oatee  cf  Third  Grade, 

The  twenty-tbree  sU^es  of  InstrQctlon  are  divided  Into  six  group*. 
Certifleatet  of  competency  to  teaob  the  sabjects  inoladed  in  eaco  group  are  given 
to  candidates  who  pass  the  neccMary  ezamlnatlone. 
These  are  called  certlilcatee  of  Uie  third  grade. 
The  following  are  the  groups  which  form  the  subjecta  of  eertlficatec : — 

Group  1.  Elementary  drawing  and  coloring. 

aTAOBS  1,  2,  3, 4,  5,  6,  7, 10,  AlfD  18. 

Group  2.  Palatini;,  with  ezamlnation  In  styles  of  art,  and  in  the  elementary  princi- 
ples of  ornament. 

STAGES  11,  12,  14,  16,  AlfD  22. 

Group  8.  The  figure  drawn  and  painted,  with  examination  in  the  historic  styles  of 
ornament. 

STAGES  8,  0,  16,  AMD  17. 

Group  4.  Modelling  ornament,  with  examination  in  styles  of  art,  and  in  the  elemen  • 
tary  principles  of  ornament. 

STAGES  18,  20.  AND  22. 

Group  5.  Modelling  the  figure,  with  examlnaUon  in  the  historic  styles  of  ornament. 

STAGES  8,  9,  19,  AND  21. 

Group  0.  Technical  instmction. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

The  examinations  of  the  third  grade  will  take  place  annually  at  the  offleea  of  the 
department.  South  Kun«ington,  in  the  month  of  February. 

Candidates  who  are  deafrous  of  passing  such  examinations  must  forward  their 
names,  together  with  all  the  requisite  works,  to  the  secretary  of  the  department, 
on  the  first  SHturday  In  February.  They  must  state  the  group  or  groups  for  which 
they  neek  to  obtain  certificates.  These  works  If  accepted,  will  bo  retained  by  the 
department.  Works  of  unsuccessful  candidates,  and  candidates  not  proposing  to 
earn  payments  from  the  Btate,  will  be  returned.  They  will  be  Informed  whether 
their  drawings  have  been  accepted,  and  whether  permlasion  can  be  granted  to  them 
to  present  themselves  for  examination. 

These  examinations  will  take  place  before  the  Inspector-general  for  art,  assisted 
by  other  examiners  who  may  be  associated  with  him.  They  will  lie  conducted 
partlv  by  written  exercises,  and  partly  by  studies  made  In  a  given  time.  Each 
candidate  may  be  required  to  teach  a  class  In  the  presence  of  the  examiner. 

FIRST  GROUP. 

Candidates  for  certificates  for  the  first  group :  — 

1.  If  they  have  attended  the  training-school  of  the  department,  at  South  Ken- 
sington, they  must  have  obtained  a  recommendation  for  admission  to  examination 
from  the  head-master.  Candidates  from  the  provincial  or  other  schools  will  be 
required  to  execute  an  extra  work  in  the  presence  of  the  examiner. 

2.  They  muNt  bo  prepared  to  instruct  a  class  In  the  presence  of  the  examiners 
either  in  free-hand  drawing,  geometrical  drawing,  perspective,  or  model  drawing. 

3.  To  sketch.  In  a  given  time,  a  group  of  models,  placed  by  the  examiners  for  that 
purpose. 

4.  To  solve.  In  writing,  questions  on  geometry,  perspective,  orthographic  projec- 
tion,* and  the  rudiments  of  constructive  architecture.* 

For  the  first  group,  the  following  works  are  necessary,  ten  in  number:  — 

Stage  la.  A  sheet  of  geometrical  problems. 

**  lb.  A  sheet  of  mechanical  drawings.* 

"  Ic.  A  sheet  of  perspective  diagrams. 

'*  Id.  A  sheet  of  architectural  details.* 

"  3.    An  outline  from  the  Madeleine  pilaster. 

"  Sa.  A  sheet  of  drawings  from  models,  shaded  in  chalk  or  pencils. 

*'  66.  A  sheet  of  ornament  shaded  fh>m  the  cast  in  chalk. 

"  6.    An  outline  of  tho  flsurc  fh)m  the  flat. 

'<  10.  A  sheet  of  foliage  drawn  fVom  nature. 

"  13.  A  sheet  of  flowers  painted  from  the  flat. 

•  Female  candidates  are  not  examined  in  mechanical  or  architectural  drawing. 
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SXOOND  OBOUP. 

Ifor  the  Moond  group  eaeb  oandldate : — 

1.  ICost  already  have  obtained  a  oeitlfloate  fat  the  Arst  group. 

2.  WUl  be  required  to  eketoh  In  eolor.  In  a  gtven  Ume,  a  ffroup  placed  by  the 
eraminen  for  that  purpose,  using  any  medium  or  vehicle  whlon  the  ezaminen  may 
propose. 

8.  Win  btf  required  to  answer,  in  writing,  a  peper  of  technical  questions  on  art, 
and  on  the  general  principles  and  execution  ox  tne  several  historic  schools,  and  a 
paper  of  questions  on  the  nomenclature  of  structural  botany.* 

For  the  second  group,  the  following  works  are  reauired,  sis  in  number  :— 
Staob  is  or  14.  A  landscape  in  oil  from  nature,  or  m>m  some  approved  example. 
**     12.  A  painting  of  ornament  in  monochrome  firom  the  cast,  In  oil  or 

tempera. 
"     14.  A  study  of  flowers  painted  fh>m  nature,  in  water-colors. 

'<      15.  A  study  of  a  group  as  a  composition  of  color,  in  oil. 

*'     220.         A  sheet  of  at  least  two  studies  ot  ornamental  arrangements  In 

color. 
<'     22a.        A  sheet  of  studies  of  some  plant  or  plants  botanlcally  analyzed  with 

a  view  to  ornamental  details. 
*'     22el.        A  set  of  studies  executed  during  the  period  of  training,  fW>m  some 

one  class  of  objects  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  suffi- 

ciently  extensive  to  represent  the  history  of  the  class  selected. 

THIRD  GhROUP. 

For  the  third  ffroup  each  candidate  — 

1.  Must  already  hnve  obtained  certiflcates  for  the  first  and  second  groups. 

2.  Will  be  required  to  answer,  in  writing,  a  paper  of  questions  on  the  anatomy  of 
the  human  figure. 

5.  To  answer,  In  writing,  a  paper  on  the  history  of  ornament  of  the  various 
periods  and  stvles;  and  a  paper  of  questions  on  the  elementary  principles  of  orna- 
ment, and  on  the  history  and  peculiarities  of  the  ornamentation  of  the  class  chosen 
for  illustration  In  the  drawings  sent  up  in  Stage  %id» 

4.  To  draw  in  a  given  time  the  bones  or  muscles  within  the  outline  of  an  antique 
figure,  fh>m  memory. 

6.  The  living  model  will  be  posed  for  a  time-study  by  each  candidate. 

BVom  candidates  who  are,  or  have  been,  students  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  have 
been  there  admitted  to  study  from  the  living  model,  this  last  exerolse  will  not  be 
required. 

For  the  third  group,  the  following  works  are  necessary,  seven  in  number :  --> 
Staob  86.    An  antique  figure,  shaded  fW>m  the  cast,  in  chalk. 

**      8o.    A  study  in  chalk  from  the  living  model. 

"     9.     The  bones  and  muscles  placed  within  outlines  of  an  antique  figure. 

'*      16.    A  painting  of  the  human  figure,  ftom  a  picture  in  oil. 

**      17a.  A  painting  of  the  nude  or  draped  figure  ih>m  the  life,  in  oil. 

*^  Vtd.\  varied  studies  of  historic  s^les  of  ornament,  sufllclently  extensive 
to  represent  the  history  of  the  classes  selected,  sketched  m>m  worka 
in  the  Museum,  the  authority  in  each  case  being  appended.  If  they 
are  ftom  colored  ornament,  the  sketches  are  to  Be  colored  also. 

FOURTH  GROUP. 

For  the  fourth  group,  each  candidate— 

1.  Must  already  have  obtained  a  crs.  ifidate  for  the  first  group. 

2.  Will  be  required  to  answer,  in  writing,  a  paper  of  questions  on  the  elementary 
principles  of  ornament,  and  on  the  history  and  peculiarities  of  the  ornamentation  of 
the  class  chosen  for  illustration  In  the  drawinos  set  up  In  Stage  2^d. 

8.  To  sketch  from  memory  elementarv  details  of  ornament,  and,  In  a  given  time, 
to  model  a  piece  of  ornament,  in  low  relief,  fh>m  a  print  or  drawing. 

For  the  fourth  group,  the  following  works  are  required,  five  in  number  :  — 
Staob  18a.  A  modelled  study  of  ornament  fW>m  the  cast. 
**      186.  A  modelled  study  of  ornament  from  a  drawing. 
**      29.     A  modelled  study  of  flowers  or  foliage  Arom  nature. 
*'      22.    A  modelled  study  of  any  one  of  the  sections  of  this  stage. 

*  Based  on  lindley's  "  School  Botany." 

t  It  Is  intended  oy  these  studies  to  test  the  knowledge  of  ornament  possessed  by  the 
candidate:  he  should  therefore  send  a  sheet  or  sheets  of  the  most  characteristic  detafls  of 
the  best  periods  of  the  various  siyles,  and  should  give  the  source  fk'om  whence  the  examples 
are  derived.  Candidates  flrom  provincial  schools  must  use  for  the  same  purpose  the  worits 
circulated  by  the  department,  such  ss  cssts,  electrotypes,  photographs,  books,  prints,  Ac. 
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Stagb  22a.  A  sheet  of  stadies  of  tome  plant  or  planti.  botanlcally  analysed  with  a 
view  to  display  thdr  ornamental  details,  drawn  or  modelled. 
**     22(i.  A  set  of  studies  executed  during  the  period  of  training,  from  some  one 
class  of  objects  In  the  South  Kensington  ICaseum,  sofltelently 
extensive  to  represent  the  history  of  the  class  selected. 

iTPTB  GROUP. 

For  the  fifth  group  each  candidate  — 

1.  JULust  already  have  obtained  a  certificate  for  fbe  first  group. 

2.  Will  be  required  to  answer,  in  wnting,  a  paper  of  questions  on  tiie  anatomy  of 
the  human  frame. 

3.  To  answer,  in  writing,  a  paper  on  the  history  of  ornament  of  the  various 
periods  and  styles. 

4.  To  make,  in  a  given  Ume,  a  sketch  in  low  relief,  fh>m  a  print  or  drawing,  of  an 
antioue  figure;  and  to  give  the  anatomical  details  ftom  memory. 

6.  The  living  model  will  be  posed  for  a  time-study  by  each  candidate. 

From  candidates  who  are,  or  have  been,  students  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and 
there  admitted  to  study  from  the  living  model,  this  last  exercise  will  not  be  required. 

For  the  fifth  group,  the  following  works  are  required,  six  in  number :  — 

Stage  8.     An  antique  figure,  shaded  firom  the  cast. 

^      0.      An  anatomical  rendering  of  an  antique  figure,  modelled. 

"  Oa.  A  drawing  of  the  skeleton  placed  within  the  outline  of  an  antique 
figure. 

"       19.    A  model  of  an  antique  figure  In  the  round,  rendered  in  relief. 

**       20.    A  model  of  the  human  (Q^ure  from  nature,  nude  or  draped. 

"  20(1.*  Varied  studies  of  Uie  relief  ornament,  of  historic  styles,  sketched 
from  the  casts,  earviugs,  metal  works,  &c.,  In  the  Museum  of  the 
department,  WTth  written  authorities  for  each,  and  sufficiently 
extensive  to  represent  the  history  of  the  various  classes  selected. 

SIXTH  GROUP. 

1.  Certificates  in  the  sixth  group  are  granted,  on  proof  of  competency  to  teach  (a) 
domestic  architectural  drawing,  and  (6)  the  special  application  of  the  ornament 
to  plastic  and  surface  decoration  for  various  fabrics,  manufactures,  and  architectural 
purpoMs. 

2.  The  candidates  for  a  certificate  for  architectural  drawing  must  have  already 
passed  in  Group  1 ;  must  send  in  a  tinted  drawing,  from  measurement  of  some  archi- 
tectural subject,  and  a  design  with  plans  and  sections,  for  permission  to  compete : 
he  will  have  to  answer  a  paper  on  the  details  of  architectural  construction,  and  on 
the  characteristics  of  the  architectural  ornament  of  various  historic  styles  and 
periods,*  and  to  make  a  design  from  specifications  of  some  architectural  subject  in 
the  presence  of  tlie  examiner. 

8.  Candidates  for  a  special  certificate  on  ornament,  who  have  been  educated  in  Uie 
training-school,  must  nave  previously  taken  certificates  for  Groups  1,  2,  and  8,  or 
1,  4  and  5.  They  will  be  required  to  send  in,  for  permission  to  compete,  two  original 
works,  painted  or  modelled,  in  order  to  show  their  technical  skill  as  well  as  their 

Eower  of  designing;  also  a  monograph,  drawn  up  by  themselves,  of  at  least  two 
Istorlc  sivles,  illustrated  by  sketches  from  works  or  drawings  in  the  Museum. 
They  will  bo  examined  by  papers  on  the  elements,  history,  and  application  of  orna- 
ment, and  will  be  required  to  design  some  work,  In  the  presence  of  the  examiners. 

4.  The  character  or  the  examinations  in  this  group,  for  special  certificates  of  tech- 
nical knowledge  will  be  determined  by  the  iKUff.'^  of  the  applications  for  examina- 
tion ;  and  the  conditions  will  be  declared  aci^^   ^g  to  the  circumstances  of  the  ease. 

TRAINING-CLASS. 

1.  Students  who  have  paid  fees  for  two  consecutive  sessions  are  entitled,  on 

J>assing  the  whole  of  the  second-grade  examinations,  to  an  admission  to  their  class 
or  one  year  at  a  remission  of  half  the  usual  fee.    They  are  entitled  to  a  oontinu- 
ance  of  the  same  privilege  for  a  second  year  onl  v,  if  they  have  obtained  a  '*  pass ''  for 
merit  of  work,  or  a  prize  or  medal  In  the  annual  national  competition. 
Students  who  have  paid  fees  as  above  are  entitled,  on  passing  satisfactory  exam- 

*  It  is  intended  bv  these  studies  to  test  the  knowledge  of  ornament  possessed  by  the 
candidate :  ho  shoula  therefore  send  the  mxflX  characteristic  details  of  the  best  periods  of 
the  various  styles,  and  should  give  the  source  from  whence  the  examples  are  derived. 
Candidates  from  provincial  schools  must  use  for  the  same  purpoee  the  works  circulated  by 
the  department,  such  as  casts,  electrotypes,  photographs,  dooks.  prints,  ftc. 
_  t  The  text-books  are  Fergusson's  *'  History  of  Architecture.*'  and  Parker's  "  OloMaiy  of 
Tanns  used  in  Archilecture.^' 
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Inntlona  in  any  three,  or  If  females  In  two,  of  the  suhjecta  of  the  first  certificate,  to 
fVee  adraUsion,  which  will  last  for  one  3'ear,  and  is  renewable  If  the  first  certificate  be 
fully  taken  within  that  time.  After  obtaining  the  first  certificate,  studento  will  be 
continued  to  be  admitted  free,  provided  a  **  pass  "  for  merit  of  work,  or  a  prize  or 
medal  in  the  annual  national  competition  be  taken  annually;  or.  in  lieu  of  these, 
some  more  advanced  studies  of  drawing  from  the  antique,  or  painting.  Students 
who  have  obtained  the  first  certificate  are  also  eligible  to  compete  for  weekly  allow- 
ances, according  to  their  progress  in  the  school  and  the  certificate  obtained,  of  five 
shillings,  ten  shillings,  or  fifteen  shllllugs.  in  return  for  which  ihey  have  to  perform 
certain  duties  as  teaohers,  and  must  engage  to  acoept  the  situations  to  which  they 
are  recommended. 

MAINTENANCE  ALLOWANCES. 

1.  A  limited  number  only  of  students  may  compote  with  students  of  local  schools 
of  art,  for  maintenance  allowances  of  twenty  shil lings,  or  twenty- five  shillings 
weekly.  No  student  will  be  eligible  to  receive  such  higher  payments  who  has  not 
taken  one  art  certificate,  or  a  science  certificate  In  mechanical  drawing,  or  building 
construction.  Such  allowances  will  be  granted  for  one  session  only.  They  may  be 
renewed  at  the  discretion  of  the  department,  according  to  the  progress  and  conduct 
of  the  student,  and  the  demand  for  certificated  teachers.  No  student  in  training  will 
be  allowed  to  remain  as  such  after  he  has  obtained  five  certificates.  Besides  their 
studies  in  the  training-school,  students  iu  training  will  be  required  to  give  instruc* 
tlon  in  parochial  and  district  schools  ai*  a  part  of  their  training. 

Application  for  admission  to  the  training-classes  must  be  made  the  first  Saturday 
In  February,  or  the  first  Saturday  in  September. 

2.  With  a  view  to  assUt  female  students  in  obtaining  the  necessary  qualifications 
to  become  art  teachers,*  admission  to  the  training-school  for  females  is  regulated 
by  the  rules  stated  above :  they  may  then  receive  an  allowance  of  from  five  shillings 
to  fifteen  shillings  a  week,  according  to  vacancies  on  the  list,  fur  a  period  not  ex- 
ceeding two  years,  to  enable  them  to  obtain  the  certificate  of  the  third  grade. 
If  their  progress  and  promise  Justify  it,  they  may  (having  obtained  the  second  cer- 
tificate within  the  two  years)  continue  to  receive  an  allowance  for  another  year, 
while  working  Ibr  the  third  oerUflcate. 


m.  — FRENCH. 

fcOOLE   MUNICIPALK  DE   DE3SIN   ET  DE   SCULPTURE. 
J)irigi€  par  M.  Leqaien  ftU,  Scuipteur,  Jlue  de  Chabrol,  18. 

Cette  fioole,  fond^  en  183-5  et  dirigiSe  depuls  1854  par  M.  Lequlen  flis,  est  onverte 
tous  les  soirs,  pendant  toute  l*annee,  de  8  k  10  hcures,  et  est  frequent^e  par  180 
ellbves. 

L'enseignement  de  TEcole  comprend :  — 

1.  L'^tude  du  dessin  de  la  figure.   D'apres  Pestampe,  d'apris  la  bosee,  d'aprte  le 

module  vlvant. 

2.  L'etude  du  dessin  de  Tomement. 

8.  L'etude  du  dessin  de  flours.    D'aprte  Testampe  et  d'aprfes  nature. 

4.  L'etude  du  modelage.    Figure  et  omement. 

5.  L'etude  du  dessin  gcometrique:  — 

1«.  Construction  graph! que  de  divers  problemes  de  la  geometric  plane. 

Applications  ;  dallage,  carreloge,  oordure,  etc. 
2o.  Etude  des  proportions. 

Apnlicationn;  divers  assemblages  des  hois,  pans  do  bois,  combles.  plan- 
cners,  escntfers,  plans  de  batiments  epures  de  ooupcs  de  picrre,  decou- 
pagc  de  metaux  en  fcuilles. 
8*.  Element  d'archltecture;  lavls. 

*  Slionid  onportanltles  ofltor  for  a  female  student  In  training  to  employ  a  portion  of  her 
time  in  teochlufr,  she  may  accept  engagements,  with  the  concurrence  or  the  head-master, 
and  receive  a  retluced  allowance,  proportionate  to  the  time  remaining  A>r  studies  connected 
with  her  cerilflcate;  it  being  unUerstoud  tltai  the  duration  of  the  ailuwonces  will  in  no  case 
exceed  three  years.  It  must  be  dMCinctly  undersuiod,  that,  at  that  termination  of  the 
sU.iwance,  the  department  in  ni>  de'iTree  undertakes  to  provide  or  obtain  employment  as 
tuacUere  fur  tlie  male  or  female  students  so  trained. 
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teOLE  ICUNICIPALB  DBS  BEAX7X-ARTS  ET  DES  SCIENCB8  INDUS- 

TBIBLLEB  DB  TOULOUSB. 

DirigSe  par  M.  A,  de  Perpesaae, 

L*fioole  Mantdpale  des  Beaax-Arta  et  des  Belenoefl  iDdaatrlelles  de  Tonloose, 
dont  Torigflne  remonte  au-delk  de  1720,  eit  eBsentlellement  gratalte. 

Bile  compte  une  Tingtalne  de  profeaseara  et  de  cinq  oenta  ^l^ea  ii  alx  ceata  (eetta 
anode  693). 

Lee  dldvea,  presqae  toas  de  Jeunea  artlaani,  aont  toujoura  extemes,  et  mfime  11a 

}>aaaent  chaque  Jour  altemativcment  de  leurs  atelicra  daaa  I'dooie  et  de  I'dcole  dana 
ears  ateliers. 

On  y  cnteigne :  deesio,  pelntare,  arehltectare,  dessln  grapblqne,  particall^rement 
dea  machines,  perspective,  chimie  Industrlelle,  mathdmatiqaea,  anthmdUque,  alg^ 
bre,  g^omctrlQ  ^lemcntalre  et  descriptive,  euSr^Dtoroie,  mdcanique,  etc. 

La  ddpense  annuelle  de  la  ville  pour  cette  ecole  est  de  2,700  k  2,800  tr. ;  dont  nn 
priz  de  4,600  fkr.  deetind  k  envoyer  dtadier  k  Paris  pendant  trols  ans,  an  dl^ve  de 
pelntare,  sculpture,  ou  architecture. 

OUTRAOBS  Bxposfta,  1863. 

(1*.)    6  Ardolsea.  —  Sp^lmen  des  premiers  travaox  dea  ^l^vaaf  tracte  k  main  l^f«, 
sans  Instruments. 
8  Fenliles.— TraciSs  ex^utds  sans  Instmmenta,  saite  dea  prdoMenta. 
7  Desslns  au  trait,  d'aprfes  des  modules  en  relief. 
2  Tdtes  aa  crayon  (copies). 

7  Desslns  ombres,  d'apr^s  des  modMea  en  relief. 

8  T^tes  d'nprte  la  ronde  bosse. 

1  Portefeullle.  —  Desstns  pour  alder  k  l*iatelligenoe  de  la  m^thode,  d'aprka 

les  reliefs. 

2  Tableaux.  —  Compositions  d'aprte  un  programme  donnd  (Mort  d'Eurayle). 

Deux  prix  ex  aque^  de  4,500  francs  chaoun. 

(2o.)    2  Deus  groupes  composes  d'une  grando  tfite  et  de  qaelquea  flmgmenta.— 
D*apr^s  la  ronde  bosse. 

2  Academies.  —  D'apr^  Tantioue  (ronde  bosse). 

3  Academies.  —  D'aprks  le  moukle  vlvant. 

5  Enures  de  gtomotrle  descriptive. — Coap4  de  pierres,  etc.    D'aprks  lea 

icQons  oraTes  du  cours. 
1  Album,  specimen  de  ccnx  que  font  les  dlkves  de  sculpture. 
11  Desslns  divers,  k  la  plume  (copies). 
8  Id.  d'aprks  nature. 

(9*.)    1  Dessln  d'apr^s  an  eroquls  (placd  k  odtd). 

6  Desslns.  —  Proiections  dlverses  et  coupes  de  corps  gtometriqaes  d*aprka 

des  croquis  Ikves.  raesures  et  cdt^s  par  lea  dlkves. 
8  Desslns  L^ves  de  batimenta,  d'aprks  dea  croquis  Ikves,  mesures  et  c6t^ 
par  les  dlkves. 

7  Desslns  Lkves  de  machines,  d'aprks  dea  croquis  Ikves,  mesures  et  cdt^ 

par  les  dlkves  sur  les  machines  m6mes. 
1  fipure  de  perspective  (cube). 
1  Id.  Intdriear  dhine  chapelle,  d'aprka  an  croqols  Ikvea  et 

mesuro  sur  les  lienx. 
1  Id.  Etude  d'ombres. 

1  Dessln.  —  Etude  de  dessin  typo^raphique. 

2  Lavis  d'arohitecture  (copies). 

1  Ampllfle. 

2  Desslns. — Projet  d'aprks  un  programme  donnd. 

4  Desslns.— Composition  d'aprks  an  programme  donn^.    Prix  de  4,600  fr. 

BCUIiPTURB. 

1  Feollle  d'achante,  d'aprks  nature. 
1  Tkte  de  Vitellius,  d'aprks  le  buste. 
1  Baa-relief,  d*aprks  I'antique. 
1  Acaddmie,  d'aprks  le  modkle  vivanL 

1  Bas-relief,  —domposition  d'aprks  nn  programme  donnd  (Modon  aox  pie^ 
de  Tdldmaque),  grand  prix  de  4,500  ftrancs. 
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£OOLB  SP£CIALB  DS  DB8SIN  APPUQUA  AUX  ARTS  INDU8TBIBL8 

POUR  LBS  JEUNE8  PKB80NNBS. 

Dkigitpar  MademoUdU  BmrietU  Ledmae,  «oim  U  patnmage  deM.ie  mairt  dm 
ZVII* artrmdiMsement,    Jmptuse  Saint  LouU,  3  iBaHgnoUe»t  Farit), 

La  flgurev  les  fleura,  et  Pomement  formeot  lea  bates  prtneipalea  dea  ^tades  qui 
aont  aotvles  dan*  oette  4cole.  Lea  Jeunea  fkllea  qui  vealeni  deyenir  peiatrea,  grm- 
Tenra,  lithograpbea,  omemenUatea,  eventailllatea.  eellea  aoaai  qui  deairent  colorier 
et  coniger  dea  photographlea.  detainer  et  colorier  dea  cartonnagea,  etc.,  peuvent 
afcqu^rir  dana  cette,  ^cole  Vinatruction  neceaaaire  au  but  qu'ellea  ae  propoaent. 

Un  certain  nombro  d'^l^vea  aont  admlaea  gratultement.  Lea  autrea  le  aont  moyen- 
nant  3  franco  par  mota. 

Lea  conra  ont  lieu  lea  nuurdltf  Jeudla,  et  aamedla,  de  1  henre  ii  ihenra. 

1.  £]dment  du  detain. 

2.  Ktude  de  la  tAte,  d^aprte  Teatampe. 

8.  Etude  de  la  tdte,  d'aprto  la  ronde  boaae. 
4.  Ktude  de  I'omement  d'apr^a  Peatampe. 
6.  £tude  d'omement  d*aprea  la  ronde  boaae. 

6.  Etude  de  la  figure  drap^,  d'aprte  Peatampe  et  d'aprte  I'aatiqiie. 

7.  Paatela.  flgurea.  fleura,  anlmanz. 

8.  Pavaaget  d'aprte  reaiampe. 

9.  filementa  de  perapeotlve. 

10.  Pelnture  li  I'buile  et  mignature. 


IV.  — GERMAN  SCHOOL. 

INDUSTRLAX  SCHOOL  OF  ART  AT  NURSaKBERG.  BAYARIA,  QBRUAVT. 

OOUB8B  or  STODIBS. 

Dbawxxo. 

1.  Omamental  drawing,  from  objecta.    Eighteen  hoora. 

2.  Drawing  from  the  antiquea.    Twenty-four  houra. 
8.  Drawing  from  life. 

Paimtino. 

1.  From  modela  In  plaater. 

2.  From  life. 

8.  Original  oompoalttona. 

SCDLPTURE. 

1.  Architectural  and  omamental  modela,  Arom  drawlnga.    Eighteen  hoora. 

2.  Finlahed  objecta  from  working  drawlnga. 
8.  From  antiquea.    Twelve  houra. 

4.  From  life.    Twelve  houra. 
6.  Objecta  of  otlglnal  deaign. 

6.  Wood-carving. 

7.  Engraving. 

8.  Modelling  and  oaating  in  metal. 
Ahchitbctdre. 

1.  Oonatruction  drawlnga. 

2.  Study  of  ancient  conatmction. 

8.  Renalaaance,  arohitectare,  and  praeUoal  atady  of  the  aana. 

4.  Gothic  Architecture,  and  application  to  ehurchea  and  dvtl  arohlteotnre. 
Working  Dbawhtos  of  Dksionb. 
CoMPLKTioN  OP  Artistic  and  Industrial  Dbsioits. 
Theorktical  Branches. 

Perapeotlve,  and  ahadea  and  ahadowa. 

Anatomy. 

Hlatoryofart. 
Photoouaphy. 
Castino  in  Plaster. 
Cabinet  Work. 

Coilectiona  of  ol^ecta  connected  with  the  several  departtnentt  are  contained  in  tfie 
building. 
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The  school  year  !■  divided  Into  two  terms.  The  winter  term  Is  from  November  1 
to  the  last  of  February.  The  summer  term  Is  from  April  Ist  to  August  24th.  Be> 
side  the  vacation  between  the  terms,  there  are  the  following:  from  Wednesday 
before  until  Tuesday  after  Easter ;  fh>m  Wednesday  before  until  the  Tuesday  fol- 
lowing Pentecost;  Cfhristmas  holidays. 

OORDXTIOMS  or  EMTRAIfCB. 

1.  Each  applicant  must  have  reached  the  age  of  sixteea. 

2.  Must  have  a  good  moral  character. 

S.  Must  have  attended  a  preparatory  school  In  drawing  and  modelling. 

4.  Must  exhibit  specimens  of  his  work. 

b.  Must  have  the  permission  of  his  parents  or  guardian. 

7.  He  Is  allowed  to  enter  at  the  commencement  of  the  first  term. 

8.  His  acceptance  by  the  school  is  shown  by  giving  him  a  ticket  of  membership. 

9.  Litttcncrs  can  be  admitted  on  application  to  the  director. 

10.  Each  student  is  obliged  to  obey  strictly  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  school. 

11.  No  student  will  be  allowed  lo  pass  into  an  advanced  class  until  he  is  perfectly 

qualified  to  do  so. 

12.  The  student  may  enter  the  classes  for  which  he  is  prepared. 

18.  The  terms  of  tuition  must  be  paid  in  advance.    Residents,  five  fl. ;  ForeignerSf 

ten  fl. ;  Listeners,  fifteen  fi. 
14.  For  the  use  of  the  materials  used  In  Instrnotion,  an  extra  fee  of  twenty-four 
kreuzers  per  term  is  charged. 

16.  No  student  is  allowed  to  be  absent  without  sufficient  excuse. 

17.  Any  student  violating  the  above  rules,  ftc,  shall  be  reprimanded  by  the  pro- 

feasor.    The  third  time  he  shall  be  reported  to  the  director. 
16.  If  he  is  absent  »ix  days  in  sucoession  without  a  good  excuse,  he  may  be  dis- 
charged from  the  school. 

19.  Ill-treatment  of  the  professors,  and  nngentlemanly  conduct,  may  also  resnlt  In 

dismissal. 

20.  Copper-plate  engravings,  &c..  may  be  used  within  the  lUnits  of  the  building  on 

application  to  the  proper  authoritv. 

21.  Books  without  plates  may  bo  taken  nome  with  permission  fkrom  Uie  person  in 

charge  of  such. 

22.  Any  damage  done  to  the  collection  must  be  paid  for. 

28.  The  students  are  marked  at  the  end  of  each  term  as  follows :  — • 

0,  Extraordinary;  ^i,  not  quite  so  good;  1.  very  good;  Xt  pretty  good;  2, 

Sood;  %f  n«»arly  good;  3,  satisfactory;  \f  nearly  satisfactory;  4,  mid- 
ling. 

24.  A  fee  of  twelve  kreuzers  will  be  charged  for  the  mark.    For  special  marks, 

and  at  the  end  of  the  course,  a  fee  of  thirty  kreuzers  will  be  charged. 

25.  A  student  must  have  visited  the  school  at  least  one  term  to  receive  a  mark. 
20.  An  exhibition  occurs  every  two  years. 

27.  Each  student  is  obliged  to  furnish  works  for  this  exhibition. 

28.  The  students  In  the  class  of  carving  must  take  care  that  their  work  is  properly 

finished. 

29.  A  third  part  of  the  coUeotion  Is  selected  by  the  professors  for  the  collection  of 

the  school. 

80.  Students  are  obliged  to  leave  part  of  their  work  as  property  of  the  school. 

81.  The  best  works  are  photographed.    Each  student  is  entitled  to  a  copy  of  his 

work. 

82.  All  plaster  casts,  carvings,  castings  In  bronze,  and  engravings,  done  by  the 

student,  are  to  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  school. 
88.  From  the  best  works  the  student  is  entitled  to  one  copy. 

84.  If  the  student  does  not  fulfil  the  above  conditions,  his  mark  Is  withheld  fh>m 

him. 

85.  After  the  exhibition,  the  student  shall  receive  those  works  not  held  by  the 

school. 


RULES  AMD  RaOOE^TlOlTS. 

1.  The  chief  management  of  the  school,  as  regards  discipline,  &o.,  is  In  the  hands 

of  the  director. 

2.  If,  on  account  of  absence  or  other  cause,  the  director  is  prevented  ftom  attend- 

ing to  his  duties,  he  is  to  appoint  a  director  pro  tem.,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Minister  of  Education. 

8.  Each  teacher  is  to  perform  his  duties  uninfluenced  by  any  outside  matters,  and 
is  to  be  governed  by  Article  9  of  the  By-Laws  of  May  26.  L818. 

4.  The  acceptance  of  a  position  in  any  other  school  is  to  be  allowed  only  by  per- 
mission of  the  aforesaid  minister. 

6.  Booms  are  provided  in  the  building  for  the  use  of  the  professors  and  teachers* 
that  they  may  carry  on  their  work  updisturbed.    The  fruits  of  their  labors 
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are  to  be  placed  before  tbe  itadenta  to  eer^e  as  examplee.  All  profeeaon 
are  obllgea,  when  proeent,  to  aee  that  the  rules  and  rogolations  are  obeyed. 

6.  It  1b  not  aloue  tbe  duty  of  the  school  to  see  that  the  course  of  studies  is  carried 

out,  but  to  see  that  finished  works  in  its  several  departments  are  produced. 

7.  Every  teacher  is  obliged  to  assist  in  tbe  carryiDffK>ut  of  these  works,  and  Is  to 

be  reimbursed  ft'om  the  funds  appropriated  ior  that  purpose. 

8.  All  business  of  tbe  school,  such  as  contracts,  &o.,  is  to  be  referred  to  the  direc- 

tor through  his  secretary. 

9.  All  contracts  are  closed  by  the  Board  of  Managers  after  an  understanding  is 

had  with  the  professors  interested :  they  are  then  handed  to  the  guarantor, 
who  is  to  see  that  thev  are  properlj  executed. 

10.  Alt  private  business  of  toe  officers  of  the  school  is,  of  course,  beyond  control 

of  the  managers. 

11.  All  works  of  the  students  which  are  to  be  exhibited  are  to  be  handed  to  the 

director  at  least  two  months  before  tbe  exhibition. 
18.  Bach  teacher  must  report  the  procress  of  the  students  under  his  charge, — 

1>rinted  lists  belns  furnished  lor  this  purpose.    These  reports  assist  in  mak- 
ng  up  the  annual  report. 
18.  At  the  beginning  and  end  of  each  term,  the  professors  and  teachers  of  the 

school  are  to  come  together  to  discuss  matters  relating  to  the  same. 
14.  At  the  exhibition,  all  works  of  the  exhibiter,  and,  if  necessary,  certificates  aa 

to  the  need  of  an  examination,  are  to  be  furnished.     The  result  of  the 

examination,  at  the  motion  of  the  director,  shall  be  determined  by  a  vote 

of  the  faculty. 
16.  The  secretary  attends  to  all  correspondence  and  business  of  the  school,  except- 

inff  that  relating  to  the  finances,  under  the  direction  of  the  director. 

16.  The  finances  are  conducted  according  to  regulations  made  by  the  Minister  of 

Education. 

17.  The  house  inspector  has  charge  of  the  order  of  the  building  in  general,  and  of 

the  collections  in  the  same. 

18.  The  materials,  &c.,  used  are  to  be  provided  according  to  the  rules  governing 

the  same. 

19.  The  photographic  department  copies,  upon  an  order  firom  the  director,  works 

ox  tbe  students  which  have  been  selected  by  the  professors  for  this  purpose. 
The  permission  for  tiie  publication  of  aU  works  of  the  students  must  be 
granted  by  the  director. 

90.  The  casting  In  plaster  Is  done  by  a  person  employed  for  the  purpose.  The 
selection  of  the  models  is  made  oy  tne  professor  having  chaise  of  the  depart- 
ment. When  the  model  is  very  large,  permission  must  be  obtained  from  the 
director. 

21.  In  the  cabinet-maker's  department,  meritorious  works  of  the  students  in  carv- 
ing are  reproduced.    OltJecta  are  also  constructed  Arom  drawings. 

92.  The  house  servant  Is  to  keep  the  building,  fto.,  in  order,  subject  to  the  order  of 
his  superiors. 
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^American  schools  of  art,  110. 

Applied  ornament,  211. 

Apprentices,  English,  attend  draw- 
ing classes,  13. 

Arbitrary  regalations,  68. 

Architectural  sculpture,  234;  en- 
richments, 259. 

Architecture,  symbolism  in,  283; 
ancient  styles  of,  284;  modem 
styles  of,  285 ;  Egyptian,  286. 

Art  and  architecture,  symbolism  in, 
283. 
*Art  as  an  occupation  for  women, 
163 ;  association  of,  with  religion, 
298 ;  of  the  future,  301 . 

Art  degrees,  examination  for,  30. 

#  Art  education,  commercial  value  of, 

14;    advantages   to    be    derived 
from,  20. 
■Art  school,  site  and  plans  for,  82. 

•  Art  study,  adaptation  of,  to  women, 

161. 
Art  teaching  in  public  schools,  40. 

B. 

^  Bail,  Prof,  of  Yale  College,  on  the 
value  of  art  education  to  artisans, 
15. 

*  Bartholomew,  Prof,  of  drawing  in 
Boston  schools,  on  the  commer- 
cial value  of  drawing,  16. 


Beauty,  qualities  of,  275. 

Berlin-wool  work,  not  worth  the  at- 
tention of  accomplished  women, 
204. 

Birkenhead  school,  87. 

Blackboard  system  of  teaching  draw- 
ing, 48,  70. 

Blocks  or  rows  of  houses  an  art 
evil,  48,  70. 

Boston,  favorable  position  of,  for 
being  an  art  centre,  21 ;  Art  Mu- 
seum of,  26 ;  promptness  of  city 
of,  to  carry  out  the  law  relating 
to  drawing-schools,  34;  collec- 
tion of  art  treasures  in,  119  ;  im- 
plements of  study  provided  for 
pupils  by  city  of,  151. 

Bronze  statues,  modelling  of,  226. 

Building  and  accommodation  for 
art  study,  80. 

C. 

Cabinet-makers,  French,  237. 

Carpets,  importance  of,  in  furnish- 
ing a  room,  210,  211. 

Carving,  ancient,  restoration  of, 
232 ;  by  machinery,  221 ;  stone, 
233. 

Casting-room,  103. 

Casting  and  casts,  244. 

Casts,  good  and  bad,  254;  seams 
in,  255 ;  painting  of,  256. 

Chasing  in  metal,  22& 
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Chineae  art,  287. 

Christian   artists,    STmbolisni    of, 

287. 
Charches    and   cathedrals,   earlj, 

place  of,  288. 
Classic   and    Gothic   architectare, 

contest  between,  291. 
Classical  and  industrial  education, 

comparative  ralne  of,  5. 
Climate,    and    habits    of    people, 

should  decide  general  character 

of  building,  268. 
Cluny,  nonnal  school  at,  312. 
Coats-of-arms  of  ancient  families 

symbolical,  289. 
Cole,  Mr.,  at  the  head  of  English 

schools  of  design,  19. 
Colors,  division  of,  181 ;  architect- 
ural effect  of,  in  buildings,  273. 
Conditions  of  success  in    an   art 

school,  167. 
Conduct     and     management     of 

schools  of  art,  144. 
Conservatory  for  art  buQdtngs,  107. 
Corthele,  hall-chair  art,  231. 
Coventry  school,  88. 
"  Crocheting  Moses,"  209. 
Curtains,  designs  for,  200. 


D. 


Design,  the  second  step  in  civiliza- 
tion, 1 75 ;  specimens  of  false  taste 
in,  180;  influence  of  color  in, 
180;  Greek,  fitness  of,  184;  for 
furniture,  186;  for  table-glass, 
186 ;  naturalistic,  187 ;  imita> 
tive,  187;  symbolic  and  esthetic, 
187;  power  to,  incommunicable, 
188;  scientific  knowledge  and 
observation  a  preparation  for, 
189;  must  be  based  on  natural 
laws,  191. 

Designing-room,  104. 


Difficulty  of  illustrating  art   mb- 

jects,  192. 
Discipline,    necessity    of,    in    ut 

schools,  158. 
Drawing,  place  of,  in  general  eda- 

cation,  9 ;  in  the  public  schoolBf 

34 ;  who  shall  teach  it,  44 ;  fiom 

memory,  53. 
Duruy,  M.  establishes   a   normal 

school  at  Cluny,  312. 


E. 


feole  Municipale  de  Dessin  et  de 
Sculpture,  123. 

Economy,  false  and  true,  in  estab- 
lishing drawing-schools,  76. 

Education  of  the  sexes  in  mixed 
schools  desirable,  170. 

Educational  experience,  64. 

Egyptian  architecture,  286. 

Electrotypes  used  to  ornament  fhr- 
niture,  237. 

Elementary  and  cast  drawing-room, 
100. 

Embroidery  and  needlework,  208. 

Encouragements  to  study,  149. 

England  discovers  her  deficiency  la 
art  education,  and  establishes  art 
schools,  15. 

English  and  French  plans  of  art  in- 
struction compared,  136. 

English  method  of  art  instruction, 
132. 

Exhibition  and  Antique  room  io 
art  schools,  115. 


F. 


Female  artists,  society  of,  166. 
Fitting  and  lighting  of  art  schools, 

96. 
Free-hand  outline  drawing,  50. 
French  art  commission  visit  Eng^ 

land,  311. 
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French  cabineMnaker«»  237. 

French,  English,  and  German  sjs- 
tems  of  art  instruction,  special 
good  points  in  each,  141. 

French  mnnicipal  schools,  122. 

Furniture,  wood-carving  in  modem, 

231. 

G. 

Gelatine  moulding,  252. 

Geometrical  drawing,  156. 

German  industrial  art  schools,  137. 

German  States,  education  in,  4. 

Glass,  Venetian,  modern  reproduc- 
tion of,  186. 

Good  and  bad  casts,  254. 

Gothic  and  classic  architecture,  con- 
test between,  291. 

Grammar  schools,  drawing  in,  54. 

Greek  ornamentation,  184. 

H. 

Handiness,  general,  of  Americans, 
230. 

Handwork,  205. 

High  and  normal  schools,  drawing 
in,  57;  model-drawing  in,  58; 
perspective  drawing  in,  59 ;  draw- 
ing from  flowers  and  foliage,  60. 

I. 

Imitative  power  common  to  the  hu- 
man race,  46. 

Implements  of  study  provided  free, 
150. 

Individualism,  charm  of,  262. 
^  Industrial  art  education  a  product 
of  the  present,  303. 

Influence  of  color  in  design,  180; 
of  dwellings  on  the  character  of 
their  inmates,  264. 

Iron-work,  226. 

J. 
Jews,  symbolism  of  the,  284. 


K. 

Knole  chairs,  232. 

L. 

Lace,  making  of,  199. 

Ladies'  class-room  in  art  school, 

108. 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  universal  genius 

of,  229. 
Lecture  theatre  in  art  school,  97. 
Leisure,  proper  use  of,  204. 
Leqoien,  M.,  conductor  of  the  &ole 

Municipale,  123. 
Library  and  museum  in  art  school, 

104. 
Light,  side,  and  top,  81 ;  the  most 

valuable  for  art  study,  83. 
Lighting  of  picture-galleries  and  ex- 
hibition-rooms, 92. 
Lowell    Institute    Free    Drawing 

School,  115. 

M. 

Majolica  ware,  value  of,  236. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy, 113. 

Massachusetts  State  exhibition  of 
drawing,  36. 

Massachusetts  State  Legislature, 
acts  of,  in  relation  to  drawing, 
11,  40. 

Mat  and  basket  making,  198. 

Mechanical  and  architectural  draw- 
ing, 99. 

Mechanical  means,  use  of,  in  draw- 
ing, 65. 

Memory  drawing,  56. 

Methods  of  industrial  art  study, 
121 ;  of  teaching  drawing,  47. 

Minton  Memorial  building,  89. 

Model  drawing  in  outline,  52;  in 
grammar  schools,  54 ;  in  high  and 
normal  schools,  58. 
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Modelling  and  carving,  distinction 
between,  224. 

Modelling-room,  102. 

Mosaic,  revival  of,  280. 

Mouldings,  Egyptian,  Greek,  and 
Roman,  277. 

Moulds  and  casts,  methods  of  ob- 
taining, 255. 

Moulds,  waste,  245 ;  piece,  248 ; 
wax,  250 ;  gelatine,  252 ;  sulphur, 
253. 

Muslin  and  lace  making,  199. 

N. 

National  School  of  Design,  New 

York,  113. 
Normal  Art  School,  Boston,  45. 
Nottingham  School,  87. 
Nuremberg,    industrial   school   at, 

139. 

0. 

Ornament  symbolic  and  aesthetic, 
treatment  of,  187  ;  applied,  211. 

Ornamental  designs  in  form  and 
color,  173. 

P. 

Fainting  of  casts,  256. 

Painting-room  in  art  school,  106. 

Papering  of  rooms,  209,  212. 

Perspective  in  high  and  normal 
schools,  59. 

Picture-rooms  and  exhibition  galler- 
ies, lighting  of,  92. 

Piece-moulding,  24. 

Philadelphia  school  of  design,  111. 

Plans  of  schools  of  art,  87. 

Plant  drawing-room  in  art  school, 
107. 

Plaster  of  Paris  moulds,  225,  245. 

Playfair,  Dr.  Lyon,  on  art  educa- 
tion in  Germany,  4. 

Pottery,  235 ;  increase  in  the  value 
of,  236. 


Power  to  design  inoommanicable» 

188. 
Pre-Raphaelitism,  establishment  of, 

292. 
Primary  schools,  drawing  in,  50. 
Prospect  and  retrospect,  295. 
Puritanism  averse  to  associating  art 

with  religion,  278. 


R. 


Redgrave,  Mr.,  remarks  of,  on  pa- 
per-hangings, 212. 

Regulations  concerning  teachers, 
151 ;  students,  155. 

Relief  ornament,  220. 

Religious  pictures,  influence  of,  on 
the  peasantry  of  Europe,  300. 

Roman  art,  chief  characteristics  of, 
289. 

Ruskiif,  extract  from  lectures  by 
305,318. 

S. 

Sameness  in  forms  of  art  destmo- 
tive  of  originality,  260. 

Samplers,  marking  of,  205. 

Sandstone,  red,  handsome  effect  of, 
in  buildings,  271. 

Schools  of  art  and  industrial  draw- 
ing, 75. 

Science  and  art,  difference  between 
the  claims  of,  8. 

Science  schools  and  classes  in  Eng- 
land, 313. 

Seams  in  casts,  255. 

Sheepshanks  gallery,  92. 

Smoothness  a  quality  essential  to 
beauty,  275. 

South  Kensington  Museum,  19,  22, 
29. 

Stages  of  study  in  the  l^ole  Muni- 
cipale,  124. 

Stained  glass,  revival  of,  293. 

State  Director  of  Art  Education, 
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dotiea  of,  23 ;  reason  for  appoint- 
ment, 41. 

Statues  and  busts,  how  modelled, 
224. 

Stone-earring,  233. 

Students,  r^ulations  concerning, 
155. 

Study,  range  of,  in  art  and  indus- 
trial drawing^lasses,  78. 

Subject  of  instruction  in  art  schools, 
146. 

Suggestions  to  teachers,  and  use  of 
blackboard  illustrations,  61 ;  in 
regard  to  management  of  schools 
ot  art,  144. 

Sulphur-moulding,  258. 

Symbolism  in  art  and  architecture, 
283. 


T. 


Teachers,  regulations  concerning, 
151 ;  number  of,  required  in  an 
art  school,  153. 

Technological  Institute,  Boston, 
532. 

Telescopic  and  Microscopic  persons, 
296. 

Terrarcotta,  223,  239;  indestructi- 
bility of,  240. 

Tests  of  design  in  ornament,  232. 

Time  spent  in  study  of  drawing  in 
different  countries,  156. 

Thompson,  Prof.,  on  the  advantage 
of  drawing  to  boys,  14. 


Toulouse  School  of  Industrial 
Science,  129.    . 

U. 

Uniyersality  of  power  in  individu- 
als, 229. 

Use  and  beauty  in  architecture,  true 
position  of  each,  266. 

V. 

Variety  in  courses  of  drawing  de- 
sirable, 147. 
Veneering  a  sham,  196. 

W. 

Wall-paper,  effect  of,  on  a  sick  man. 

Ware,  Prof.,  on  the  value  of  draw- 
ing to  working-men,  15. 

Waste-moulds,  245. 

Wax-moulding,  250. 

Wedgewood  Memorial,  89. 

Women,  adaptation  of  art  study  to, 
161. 

Wood,  beauty  in  the  grain  of 
American,  197. 

Worcester  Free  Technical  Institute, 
114. 

Y. 

Tale  College,  art-education  in,  117. 

Torkshire  manufacturing  town,  in- 
fluence of,  on  a  Parisian  artist, 
304. 
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Appendix     L  —  Flai    Examples, 

ModeUf  and  Books. 
Copies  for  outline  drawing,  327. 
Copies  for  shaded  drawing,  328. 
Architectnnd  and  machine  draw- 
ing, 328. 
Colored  examples,  328. 
Solid  models,  &c.,  328. 
Books,  &c.,  329. 
List  of  French  examples  chosen 

for  Boston  Normal  Art  School, 

329. 
Appendix  II.  —  Casts  of  Figure, 
Ornament,  and  Jrom  Nature. 
Casts  of  historical  ornament :  — 

Greek,  330. 

Roman,  330. 

Renaissance,  331. 

Modem  Renaissance,  331. 

Gothic,  331. 

Byzantine,  331. 

Saracenic,  331. 
Casts  of  fruit,  &c.,  from  nature, 

331. 
Casts  of  the  figure,  333. 
Casts,  334. 

Reproductions  from  ancient 
marbles  &c.,  in  British  Mu- 
seum:— 

Egyptian  sculptures,  334. 

Assyrian  sculptures,  335. 

Greek  sculptures,  337. 

Elgin  saloon,  337. 

GrsBco-Roman  sculptors,  340. 

Miscellaneous,  343. 
Mus^  imperial  du  Louvre  :  — 

Groupes  antiques,  343. 

Groupes  modemes,  344 

Statues  antiques,  344. 

Statues  modemes,  345. 


Fragments  de  statues  et  torses, 

346. 
Statuettes  antiques,  346. 
Statuettes  modemes,  347. 
Bnstes  antiques,  347. 
Bustes  modemes,  348. 
Bas-reliefs  antiques,  351. 
Bas-ieliefs  modemes,  353. 
Casts,  where  procurable,  354. 
Appendix  IIL  —  JSxaminatum  Pcl- 
pers. 

Examination     papers      English 
Science  and  Art  Department, 
356. 
Examination  papers  South  Ken- 
sington, 358. 
Appendix    W.-^  Programmes   of 
Schools  of  Art. 

American  schools  of  designs  :  — 
New  York  National  Academy 

of  Design,  361. 
New  York  Cooper  Union  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science 
and  Art,  363. 
Boston  free  evening  classes  for 
the  study  of  industrial  draw- 
ing, 365. 
Lowell  Institute,  Boston,  366. 
Yale  School  of  Fine  Arts,  366. 
Philadelphia  School  of  Design 
for  Women,  367. 
English  School :  — 
English  National  Art  Training 
School  in  London,  369. 
French  School :  — 
&ole  Municipale  de  Dessin  et 
de  Sculpture,  374 
German  School :  — 
Industrial  School  of  Art   at 
Nuremberg,  376. 
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